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For the Month/y Magazine. 
PARTICULARS IN THE PRIVATELIFE 
OF THE CELEBRATED CHEVALIER 
pe BuUFFON. 
T is with great pleafure I perceive that 
you propofe to pay attention tothe ar- 
ticle of Biography in your excellent Mif- 
cellany. This ftudy, were amufement 
the only objeét, is inferior to none, and in 
utility fuperior to mo&. The iniormation 
we obtain concerning the private lives of 
perfons who have in any way attraéted 
public notice, is not only very grateful to 
that curiofity which pleafes itfelf with 
every minutia that relates to men of dif- 
tinguifhed eminence ; but this alone en- 
ables us to form juft ideas of their true 
charaéter,and to appreciate their real me- 
rit. This obfervation is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to lirerary charaéters. When an 
uthor profeffedly becomes a candidate 
for renown, he is very careful to appear 
befure the public in the full di-fi of his 
mind: his choiceft fentiments are cau- 
tioufly felected from the common ftock of 
his ideas; they are arranged in the beft 
pollible order, and fet off with every or- 
nament of language. He is anxious not 
to be furprifed off his guard, not to utter 
a fentence, or ufe a term that may have a 
tendency to fully his fame. It 1s alone, 
when we are able to attend the author 
in the fequeftered {cenes of life, and con- 
template the undre/s of his mind, that we 
learn to know the mar. Aidit the 
great variety of hyman characters and 
motives of conduct, it muft neceflarily 
happen, that in fome cafes we fhall dif- 
cover a glaring contrariety between the 
axchor and the man, between his renown 
and his deferts : in fome we fhall difcover 
foibles, which may diminifh, but not de- 
ftroy, the {fplendour of his reputation ; 
and in others, we behold a coincidence 
that charms. In ali, we learn to know 
the motives and {prings of aétion; and 
tais Knowledge, while it enables us to do 
itriét juftice to the individual, greatly ex- 
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tends our acquaintance with human nae 
ture itfelf. Where we are compelled to 
regret that our admiration has been im- 
properly placed, or lament the foibles 
which are fometimes to be found in per- 
fons of merited celebrity, yet we feel a 
fatisfaction in the difcovery of truth, and 
notwithftanding more alloy may be blend- 
ed with the precious metal than had been 
imagined, yet we fhail learn to Know the 
intrinfic value of the coin, and appree 
ciate it accordingly. 

Obfervations of this nature have doubt- 
lefs prefented themfclves to numbers up- 
on reading the life of our celebrated 
countryman, the late Dr. Johnfon. While 
we lament that fo many of his frail- 
tics have been drawn from ob/curity by 
the hand of friendihip itfelf, yet we Gaim 
the communications concerning his private 
life as a valuable acquifition to our biogra- 
phical knewledge; and it is upon thefe 
principles that I fend you the tollowing 
particulars concerning the private life of 
that great naturalift, and juftly admired 
author /e Chevalier de Burrox. They 
are taken from the account which Men- 
fieur HERAULT-SECHELLES hae given 
of his journey to Montdurt, the country 
refidence of our philofopher, in the year 
1785. This gentleman, charmed with 
the works of Monticur de Buvron, felt 
an ardent defire to become perfonally ac- 
quainted with him; and thi defirc be- 
ing made known to M. Burron, he 
received from him a cordial invitation to 
Monthari. It is left to the reader to de- 
termine whether cts entnufiatic admirer 
of the philfopher has made the mott ge- 
nerous ufe of that gentleman's holpita- 
lity ; and whether in this inftance alfoa 
zeal to communicate, has not exceeded 
the bounds of friendthip; the world is at 
leat favoured, by this difpoficion, with a 
literary curiofity, of which it would 
ctherways have been deprived. The 
narrative may in fome cafes appear unne- 
cefiarily minute, but this is a pardonabie 
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fault. in an enthufiaft: we fhould alfo 
recolleét, that it is alone by numerous 
minute itrokes of the pencil, that an ac-. 
curate likenefs can be drawn. 
.“ Upon receiving this invitation (fays 
M. SecuHeL.es) 1 immediately tet off 
for Montbarr; but when | arrived at 
Semur, which is not more than three 
miles diftant, I learned that M. de 
Burron was afflicted with the moft 
excruciating pains of the gravel; that he 
was confined to his chamber; that no 
one was permitted to approach him, ex- 
cepting his fon, andhe for a few minutes 
only at atime. I therefore determined 
to flay at Semur, without informing him 
of my approach, left I thould be* guilty 
‘of an indifcretion. Notwithfanding this 
caution, [ continued at Semur only three 
days. M. de Burroy, beiig informed 
by a letter from Paris, that I was on my 
journey, had the politenefs, in the midi 
of his fufferings, to fend a meflenger to 
Semur, to inform me, that, notwith- 
ftanding his general orders, he was im- 
patient co fee me; prefled me to take up 
my abode at his manfton, that we might 
have an interview the inftant his pains 
would permit. I immediately left Se- 
mur. On my arrival at Montbart, I «was 
received by his fon, a young officer in 
the guards, who immediately conducted 
me to his father. Judge of my emotions 
as I afcended the ftairs, and paffed 
through the grande fale, adorned with the 
birds which he has delineated, and de- 
{cribed in his larger work! When I was 
introduced into his chamber, he came to 
me out of another apartment ; bur I was 
firuck with a fingularity which I thought 
ftrongly marked his charaéter ; though he 
knew that a ftranger was in the room, he 
turned his back to me for a confiderable 
time, flowly fhutting the door. This I 
afcribed to that love of order, which is a 
remarkable ¢rust in his charaéter; or per- 
haps fatiated with praife, he was no 
longer impatient to receive it; or it might 
have been with a/ien; flattered by my 
ardent defire of his acquaintance, it might 
have been an artifice to augment this de- 
fire yet more by amomentary delay. At 
length, he approached me fuil of dignity, 
with extended arms. J ftammered out 
fome expreffions, with which I carefuily 
intermixed Monfieur le Compte, having 
been affured that the appellation was not 
unpleafing to him. Embracing me, he 
aniwered, ** I confider you already as an 
“ old acquaintance, fince you have long 
“ exprefled a defire to fee me, and on 
“my part, I have Jong withed to be- 
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“ come acquainted with you.” A fine 

venerable, and refpeétable figure now 
ftood before me. Though he was feventy. 
eight years of age, he did not feem to have 
pafied his fixtieth year ; which was the 
more remarkable, as he had paffed fix. 
teen fleeplefs_ nights through the excefs 
cf pain. He was blooming as a youth, 
and compoted as if he had been totall 

exempt from pain. But I have been in. 
formed, that in his greateft fufferings he 
is never fretful or impatient, and that it 
is his conftant ambition to fhow himfelf 
fuperior to his afflictions. 

‘* His buft, executed by Houpon, re- 
fembles him the moft: but the artift was 
not able to reprefent on ftone his lively 
black eyes, and arched eyebrows, form- 
ing a pleafing contraft to his fine fnowy 
locks. Though he was fo much indif- 
pofed, his hair was drefied. This is one 
of his particularities, and it becomes him 
well. Every day it is put in papillots, 
crifpt- with irons, &c. as fometimes he 
has it curled in the morning, and again 
in the evening, before na His hair 
is dreffed in five fmall negligent ringlets, 
tied with a ribband, and hanging down 
to the middle of his back. He was dreff- 
ed in a yellow robe de chambre, orna- 
mented with white ftripes and blue flow- 
ers. He defired me to fit down, con- 
verfed about the ftate of his health, and 
paid me fome compliments concerning 
the degree of applaufe which, as he was 
pleafed to obferve, my eloquent dif- 
courfes had obtained from the public. 
Without returning an anfwer to the 
praifes beftowed upon me, in my turn, I 
complimented him upon his extenfive 
fame. Our converfation afterwards tum- 
ced upon the great advantage of difcern- 
ing in our youth, to what occupations our 
talents were beft adapted ; he immediate- 
ly repeated a couple of pages which he 
had written in fome of his works upon 
this very fubjeét. His manner of rcit- 
ing is plain and uninterefting, totally void 
of grace; as his aétion confilted in the 
alicrnate movement of his hands. H's 
voice, confidering his vears, is firm, and 
its tone is fingularly pleafing. His cyt 
when he recites, are totally void of ex- 
preilion ; perpetually wandering, either 
through cuftom, or from intefenefs 0 
thought. His favourite words are tout ¢a 
and purdiex, which he repeats every pt 
ment. But, although his fpecch an 


manner have nothing particularly wrt 
ing, whoever is attentive to his ere a- 
tion will perccive great propriety oF 13° 


: . eful infor- 
guage, enriched with much ul mations 
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‘mation. One. of the moft ftriking ¢rairs 
in his character, is a fpecies of vanity 
that he dues not attempt to conceal. To 
ive fume inftances: 1 told him, that bee 
ing determined to pay him a vifit, I had 
of late been very converfant with his 
works; he afked me, “ which of my 
works have you lately read ?”” I anfwer- 
ed, his Contemplations of Nature. He im- 
mediately aniwered, ‘* it contains fome 
paffages which are uncommonly elo- 
vent.’ He afterwards converfed on the 
news of the day ; and, what is very un- 
ufval with him, upon politics ; which 
gave him an opportunity of reading to 
me a letter he had lately received from 
Count de MAILLEBOIS, congerning the 
affairs of Holland. Immediately af- 
terwards he turned the converfation to 
the death of Monfieur Tuomas ; and 
this was introduétory to my reading a 
letter his fon had jufl received from Ma- 
dame Neckar. In this very fingular 
letter Madame NECKAR feemed already 
to have derived great confolation for the 
lofs of her bofom friend, though fhe de- 
pitted her grief in the ftrongeft terms, 
by the confideration that Monfieur de 
Burron was ftill left to her, whom the 
extols with increafed enthvufiafm. Some 
pallages he noted with evident marks of 
fatisfaction. Having drawn a compari- 
fon bteween her two friends, fhe repre- 
feats Monfieur THomas as ¢he man of 
ibisage ; but, {peaking of Burrow, the 
depominates him the man of every age. 

“ The fon of the count had eretted a 
column in the gardens of Montbart, in 
honour of his father ; it was placed proxi- 
mate to a lofty tower, with this inicrip- 
tion : 

BXCELSH TURRI HUMILIS COLUMNA. 
PARENTI SUO, FILIUS BUFFON. 1786. 

“ I am told that the father was deeply 
affected with this mark of refpeét ; and 
that he fhould fay, “ This, my fon, isa 
Monument ere€ted to your own honour.” 

“ Our fir interview was interrupted 
by the return of his pain. Upon leav- 
ing the room, he propofed that his fon 
hhould conduét me wherever I pleafed, 
how ine the gardens, columns, &c. The 
‘Young geosleman attended me through 
the different apartments of the houte, 
Which were in “excellent order, and de- 
cently furnithed. The houfe contains 
twelve finithéd apartments : but it is ir- 
Tegulariy built. It is more convenient 
than beautiful; yet jt makes a re{pect- 
able appearance. 

BN gg the houfe, we proceeded to the 
‘mens, which are in a more elevated fie 
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tuation. They confift of thirteen itregue 
lar terraffes, which command an enchant. 
Ing profpect over meadows, adorned with 
meandering rivers ; vineyards placed on 
eminences, and the whole city of Mont. 
bart. Fig-trees, plantain, and other 
trees are interfperfed over the ground 
with flowers planted between them. I 
was fhown the aviary in which the 
ftrange birds are ‘kept that he defcribed 
in his works, as alfo the large covered 
cave, which has long been the repofitory 
of his lions.and bears. My curiofity was 
at length gratified with the fight of the 
cabinet, in which this great man is ace 
cuftomed to labour. This is placed in a 
round turret that beans the name of Saint 
Louis. You afcend by fteps, and enter by 
a green door, which clofes of itfelf. The 
fimplicity of this apartment aftonithed 
me ; it is paved with quadrangular ftone:, 
has a vaulted roof, not unlike thofe in 
ancient chapels, and the walls are painted 
of a green colour. In the centre is placed 
& common writing defk, and an arme 
chair before it: and this is the wholeJ 
Neither books nor paper are to be feen. 
This muft appear fingular ; but the faét 
is, he occupies this apartment alone dur- 
ing the heat of the fummer, as it is re- 
markably cool. There is another facred 
place in which he compofed moft of his 
works ; the Cradle of Natural Hiflory, as 
it was termed by Prince HENRY, where 
he paid our philofopher a vifit, and be- 
fore which J. J. Rousseau fell upon 
his knees, and kiffed the threfhold. This 
cabinet has aifo a green door, like the 
other, and on each fide of the door ftands 
a fcreen. It is quadrangular, the hang- 
ings are painted with feveral birds and 
quadrupeds that are defcribed in his 
natural hiftory. Some antique chairs, 
covered with black leather, a couch, a 
table, on which lay fome writing-paper, 

and a finall black table, conftitute all the 

furniture of this apartment. His writing 
defk, which is very clumfy, and made ot 

walnut-tree, ftood by the chimney. It 

was open, but contained nothing more 

than a Treatife upon the Magnet, about 

which Monfieur de Bur ron was at that 

time engaged. Upon the defk was placed 

a green filk cap, that he uled to wear, 

and before it an old-fafhioned-arm-chair, 

in which he ufed to fit; on this m4 his 

red morning gown. Above the de ; os 

fufpended a copper-plate print © it 

Isaac Newron. In this apartment 

has our philofopher paffed the moft, and 

bett of his days. Ic is the birth place of 


ions. During the 
moft af his ns oe * forty 
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forty years that he hes refided at Mont- 
bart, he has regularly fpent eight months 
of every year inthis cabinet, The other 
four months are employed at Paris, in fu- 
perintending the royal gardens, and cou- 
ducting his own concerns. Here, as he 
himfelf informed me, has he. paffed his 
moft dele&table hours, ftimulated by 
the love of knowledge, and an infatiable 
thirft of renown. His example and af- 
fertion unite to eonfirm me in the opi- 
nion, that whoever is determined to ob- 
tain reputation, may be almoft certain of 
fuccefs. I have-heard of a perfon, who 
was marechal of France, and general in 
chief, that he had been accuftomed to 
walk about in his chamber every-day, re- 
peating to himfelf, “ I will be marechal 
of France, and general in chief.” It is 
the opinion of Monfieur de Burron, 
that genius is no other than the power 
of exercfiing patience. This brings to 


* my remembrance a faying of the great 


NewTon, who, being afked by what 
means he had made fo many difcoveries ? 
anfwered, ‘* By examining daily, and 
examining with patience.’ But we muft 
reflect, that this word patience, muft be 
applied to every circumftance. Patience 
in inveftigation, patience in oppofing dif- 
ficulties that may unexpe€tedly occur ; 
patience to endure hardfhips that would 
overwhelm weaker minds. The conduét 
of the count himfelf will exemplify this 
remark. In his youth, when he refided 
at Paris, he frequently returned to his 
lodgings, at two o’clock in the morning : 
but his fervant, a Savoyard, had firi& 
injunctions to call him regularly at five 
o'clock, and to pull him out of bed by 
force, if he refufed to obey the fummons. 
He informed me alfo, that he continued 
his ftudies till fix in the evening. ‘I had 
({fays he) at that time a miftrefs, whom 
I adored; but I reftrained myfelf from 
vifiting her ull the clock had ftruck fx, 
though I was frequently mortified at not 
finding her at home.” At Montbart, as 
foon as he had finifhed the ftudies of the 
day, a young gir! was introduced to him ; 
but he left the bed precifely at five 
o'clock. He always gave the preference 
in his amours to thete fetrres filles, as he 
was apprehenfive, that women poffeffin 

more mental endowments, would fteal 


too much of his time from his ftudies. 


‘* His ufual plan of life is as follows : 
he rifes at five o’clock; is attended by 
the hair-dreffer, diétates letters, and 
regulates domeftics concerns. ' He goes to 
Ris cabinct at fix, which is about a quar. 





‘[Sup: 


ter of a mile diftant from the honfe. He 


fits to write, or he wanders ig the 
fhady walks thet ftrround it, havin 
given ftri€&t orders that no one hall be 
admitted to him; which his domeftics 
dare not to difobey, under the penalty 
of being difmiffed. It is his cuftom to 
read over, repeatedly, what he has writ. 
ten, and then lay it afide for feveral da 


or for longer. It is highly neceflary, 


(he obferved) that a writer thould not be 
in a hurry. After an interval of fome time, 
we fee the fubjeét with new eyes, and 
are generally able to make fome advan. 
tageous additions or aiterations.”” When 
his manufcript abounds with interlinea- 
tions and correétions, he gives it to his 
amanuenfis to tranfcribe, and then he 
proceeds to farther correétions. He tells 
me that his Epogues de la Nature were 
thus tranfcribed not lefs than 18 times, 
and that he was 15 years before he pub- 
lifhed it. I muft not omit to add, that 
the Count has placed his cabinet at fuch 
a diftance from his houfe, not only to 
avoid interruption, but to keep his learn- 
ed labours diftinét from his fecular and 
domeftic concerns. ‘ [ burn every paper 
(fays he) that 1 deem ufelefs ; not a manv- 
f{cript will be found after my death. 
I have taken this refolution, from a con- 
viétion that every thing would other- 
wife run into confufion. My _ papers 
would become a perfeét chaos.”—This 
cuftom, however, dves not extend to 
the panegyrics which he receives.—It is 
an invariable rule, “never to take up the 
pen until he has meditated for a confi- 
derable time upon the fubjeét. 

“To return to his divifion of time. 
His breakfaft is brought to him in the 
cabinet, which he generally takes while he 
is drefling. It confifts of bread, and about 
two glaffes of wine. He now fits down 
to his labours, till one or two o'clock, 
when he returns to the manfion to dine. 
He is fond of long repafts. At table he 
totally lays afide the fiudent and the man 
of fcience; and amufes himfelf with 
every trifle that ftrikes his imagination. 
Tt is his greateft pleafure to talk a lively 
kind of nonfenfe with a ferious counte- 
nance, which produces a: more_ftriking 
effeét by the force of contraft. His plea- 
fantries are fometimes fo void of delicacy, 
that the females are obliged to quit the 
room. ‘Fn general, he is very negligent 
in his converfation, both refpecting mat- 
ter and manner. When this has been 
reprefented to him, . he “has uniformly 


aniwered, that “ he was refolved p Ao 
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‘s mind, and he was perfeétly indif. 
— concerning the remarks that fhould 
be made upon what he might utter.’ 
Symetiines, however, his converfation’ is 
very interefting 5 particularly when it 
turns upon the fubjeé&t of ftyle, and of 
natural hiftory; or when he {peaks of 
himfelf, which he often does, with no 
fall degree of applaufe. This,’T affure 
you, fo far from being repugnant, is 
very pleafing to me. It does nut appear 
to bean indication of ambition or of 
pride, fo much as a mark of felf-know- 
ledge. He feels his own merits, and 
does them juftice. We may be content- 
ed to enjoy a great man, now and then, 
upon thefe terms. He that does not feel 
his ftrength, can never be ftrong. Let 
us not expect, from exalted characters, 
an appearance of modefty, which would 
be mére affectation. He does not prar/e, 
‘but efeems himfelf, as pofterity will do. 
“Every day I am learning to write (faid 
he to me) ; my laft works are infinitely 
better than the firft. I order my writ- 
ings to be repeatedly read over to me, 
and I often find faults to be correéted, 
and additions to be made. Of fome of 
my works 1] can carry the improvement 
no farther.” Indeed no author can be 
more atrentive than he is to juftnefs of 
conception and purity of ftyle, which he 
confiders as the firft qualities in a good 
writer. “I have been compelted (fays 
he) to vary my ftyle, according to the 
nature of my fubjeét, but it is highly 
Important to know in what tone we ought 
to fpeak. Fidelity is naturally expeéted 
from an author; that his conceptions 
fhould harmonize, and that he remain 
im uniformity with himfelf, are alfo in- 
difpenfible requifites.” - His idéas—and 
exprefiions have all the accuracy and pre- 
cifion of a calculator. Thefe properties 
he has, doubtlefs, acquired by his {kill 
in the mathematics, and addrefs in the 
folution of preblems. This, he informed 
me, was his favourite ftudy, from his 
youth; in which he was affifted by the 
elements of Euclid, and afterwards by the 
Works of Le Marquis d’Hépital. At 
twenty years of age, he had dilcovered the 
Dinomial theorem of Newson, without hav- 
ing been acquainted with the difcoveries 
e that philofopher. ‘Upon expreffing my 
atprife that a perfon of his ‘ambition 
ould not have mentioned. the circum- 
te uct in fome of his works, he anfwered, 
ma man would have given me credit.” 
Which @ ot forgive the contraricties 
ich he difcovered in Rowfeau. “1 


Ace eReemed hini ‘higtty (faid “he) bot 
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when I had perufed his Confe 

efteem was greatly abated. ee ai. 
gufted with them; and, which is feldom 
the cafe, I did not begin to defpife 
Jean Faques till after his death.” This 
cenfuré appears not only fevere, but ill 
founded. 

‘« It is not extraordinary that Monf. 
Burron, who poffeffes fo much fimpli- 
city himfelf, fhould give eafy credit ‘to 
every thing that istoldhim. He is even 
fond of gofiping converfation, and can 
amufe himfelf with it for an hour toges 
ther, While whe firs before the glafs, 
under the hands of his hair-dreffer, he is 
eotertained with all the trifling incidents 
that occur at Monrbart. His fondnefs 
for trifles may, perhaps, be afcribed to 
his affociating fo much with females, and 
particularly with young girls. This 
propenfity, which he has indulged in 
order to efcape female influence, has im- 
perceptibly led him to place all his confi- 
dence in a peafant’s daughter, of Mon. 
bart, whom he has conftituted his houfe- 
keeper, and who has gained a great 
afcendency over him. She ftyles herfelf 
Madame Blefrau, is now about forty 
years of age, has a graceful figure, and 
has been very handfome. She has lived 
with the count upwards of twenty years, 
and is very afliduous to pleafe him: fhe 


‘has the dire€tion of his houfehold, and, 


‘and very affiduous to reader 


of courfe, is hated by all the other 
domeftics, who fcruple not to report, 
that her ill health and peevifh humour 
proceed from drugs adminiftered by her 
mafter to procure abortions. 

“ Bur Madame Biefeax is not the only 
perfon who governs our philofopher : 
another original character has allo his 
fhare of influence, viz. father Ignatius, 
a capuchin friar, of Dyox. This monk 
underftands the mendicant arts of his 
order fo well, that he feems to lay thofe 
who defow their gifts, under obligations 
to the receiver. Give me jaft what you 
pleafe, is the conftant expreffion of our 
modeft mendicant. By his addreis in 
this art, he has been enabled to rebuild 
the monaftery at Semur. To be fly, in- 
finuating, humble, cautious of giving 
offence to fervants as well as their mafters, 
fervices 
that fhall give them future influence, 1s 
the charaéter of the order; nor is father 
IenatTius deficient in thefe qualities. 
Imagine to yourfelf a large figure, with 
a round head, not unlike rhe mafk of 
harlequin “in an Tralian comedy; his 


-yoice alforefembies Carka, and his 


“countenanee is equally roguith. 


«“ This 
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«“ This holy father, who is prieft of 
Buffon, a village about two miles diftant 
from Montbart, is the father-confeffor of 
the count, is conftantly with him, and 
terms himfelf the capuchin of Bufon. 
He attempts to perfuade you that our 
philofopher intends to introduce him to 
the academy, where he will be treated 
with every mark of refpeét, and placed 
in the chair of honour, &c.. Monf. de 
BuFFon has {poken of him as his friend, 
in the article of Seron. He is alfo his 
lackey. While the author of the Natural 
Hiffory walks foremoft with a dignified 
gait; his head elevated, fcarcely deigning 
to look upon the ground, abforbed in 
contemplation, like the portrait drawn 
in his Hiftory of Man (the model of 
which he indubitably took from himfelf) 
with acane in his right hand, and his 
left repofing majeftically upon his hip ; 
I have feen father Ignatius walk, or 
rather bop after him, for he is lame, 
which renders his fubtilty ftill more 
piturefque. In the abfence of the 
domeftics, I have feen him hand over a 
towel to the count, fet the dining table 
before him, and perform fuch like menial 
fervices. BuFrFron rewards thefe atten- 
tions with, J shank you, my dear child. 

The fame perfonage is alfo the domeftic 
confeffor of our philoiopher.. IGNATIUS 
told me that the count, knowing that he 
was to preach at Montbart during Lent, 
fent for him into his ftudy, and confeff@d 
to him in the fame apartmert where he 
had developed the Principles of Material- 
ifm. He alfo communicates in the 
Chapel of the Glory every Whitfuntide. 
He regularly attends mafs on Sundays, 
unlefs prevented by indifpofition, and es 
regularly diftributes to the value of a 
Louis d’or among the furrounding men- 
dicants. In the chapel are depofited the 
remains of his wife, whom he married 
from affe€tion about forty-five years ago ; 
and who always manifefted the greateft 
veneration for her hufband, notwith- 
ftanding his many infidelities, of which 
fhe was notignorant. You will, doubt- 
lefs, be furprifed at this account of our 
philofopher being fo attentive to the 
offices of religion; but he has himfelf 
affured me, that he makes it an indif- 
penfible obligation to manifeft a refpeét 
for religion, which he confiders as effen- 
tially neceffary for the common people ; 


as every word uttered in fo Ymall a 


town, is immediately circulated, the 
utmoft caution fhould be ufed not to 
Jet any thing efcape that might give 
offence. * I am convinced (fays he to me) 


[Supr 
that you will pay- attention 
prudential rule. I. has been sa 
by me in all my writings. I have pub 
lifhed the one after the other in fuch a 
manner, that men of vulgar Capacities 
fhould not be able to trace the chain of 
my thoughts. I have always f{poken of 
the creator ; but it is ealy to cfface thar 
word, and fubftitute in its place the 
powers of nature, which confit inthe two 
grand laws of attraétion and repulfion, 
When the Sorboune become troublefome 
to me, I never fcruple to give them 
every fatisfaétion they require. It js 
but a found, and men are foolith enough 
to be contented with it. Upon this 
account, if I were ill, and found my end 
approaching, I fhould not hefirate to re. 
ceive the facrament. This refpeét is due 
to the offices of religion; thole who a@& 
otherwife are imprudent and unwife. 
Popular opinions are not to be ridiculed, 
or oppofed, with open violence, in the 
manner that VOLTAIRE, DrprRor, 
and HELVETIUvs have done. This laft 
was my intimate friend, and has fre- 
quently vifited me at Montbarr. I 
have repeatedly advifed him to ufe fimi- 
lar difcretion ; and, had he followed my 
advice, he would have been mych hap- 
pier."—** My firft work (continues he) 
appeared at the fame time with L'E/prit 
des Las. Montesquieu and myfelf 
were tormented by the Sordonne. The 
prefident was violent; What have you 
to anfwer for yourfelf, fays he to me, in an 
angry tone. Nothimg at all, was my an- 
{wer ; and he was tilenced, and perfectly 
thunderftruck at my indifference.” 

«© One evening, I readto Burrow the 
verfes of THomMaAs, on the immortality 
of the fouls He fmiled, ‘* Pardseu (lays 
he) religion would be a valuable gift, if 
all this were true!” He criticifed the verfes 
feverely, but with impartiality. He ts 
very rigorous refpeéting ftyle, and parti- 
cularly in poetry, againft which he 3s 
ftrongly prejudiced. He maintains that 
it is impoffible to write four lines of 
poetry in the French language, without 
a trefpafs againft propriety of expreffion, 
or accuracy of conceptien. ‘ I once at- 
tempted poetry (fays he) but I foon re- 
linquifhed a profeffion in which reafon is 
loaded with fetters. She has too many 
of her ewn to fuffer additional trammels. 

“ This fubjeét brings to my recollection 
another trait of vanity to which it gave 
rife. Inthe morning of the day I refer 
to, Monf. Burron, under the pretext 
that his indifpofition would not permit 
him to look over his papers, defired - 
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Yol. 1. 
wread aloud a colleétion of verfes that 
had been compofed in compliment to 
him. Yvhen he was reprefented as pof- 
feffing an expanded mind, a creative 

nius, &c. he exclaimed, in a tone of 
f;tisfaction, rT; Aye, aye, be bas juft ideas > | 
here is fomething in what be fays.” In 
the evening, when the verfes of THOMAS 
were read to him, he remarked, with 
farprifing fimplicity, «* Thefe are not to be 
compared with the verfes you read in the 
morning.” To give a fimilar inftance, 
* Once (fays he) after I had Jaboured a 
confiderable time, and had compofed a 
very ingenious fyftem concerning fropa- 
gation, 1 looked into ARIsTOTLE, and 
behold, I not only found the rogue in 
piffeffion of ail my thoughts, but, par- 
dew, he had expreffed them better !”” 

“ The firft Sunday I was at Montbart, 
M. de BurFon was, for a long time, 
in deep converfation with his fon; the 
futjeét was, that he fhould endeavour 
to prevail upon’ me to attend mafs. 
When the fon mentioned this to me, I 
direétly anfwered, that it was not neccf- 
fary totake fo much pains to perfuade 
me to perform an aét due to civil fociety. 
M. Burrow was delighted with my an- 
fwer, and when I returned from high 
mafs, which his pains prevented him 
from sttending, he returned his warmeft 
thanks, ‘and paid many compliments to 
my ftrength of mind, which permitted 
me to fuffer ennui for the fpace of an 
hour. 

“Ttis cuftomary with M.de Burrow, 
when he returns from church, to walk 
upon the green, accompanied by his fon, 
and furrounded by the peafants. He is 
particularly fond ef appearing among 
them in a fuit of laced clothes. He is fo 
ftrongly attached to this ancient ftyle of 
drefs, as to be difpleafed with his fon for 
Wearing a frock in the prefent fafhion. 
Knowing his foible in this refpeét, I had 
the precaution to equip myfelf in a gold- 
aced coat, and gold embroidered waift- 
coat, which, as I have fince learned, was 
fngularly pleafing to him. He propofed 
Me asa pattern for his fon’s imitation, 
Who urged, in vain, that the kind of 
drefs was no longer in the mode. He 
ferioufly maintains, in his Treatife on 

lan, that drefs conftitutes a part of 
curfe'ves. Our machinery is fo con- 
ftruéted, that we immediately form a 
refpeétable opinion of thofe who ftrike 
he eye with a fplendid’ appearance. 
Our ideas do not, at firft, difcriminate the 
man from the drefs. This is fo juftan 


Skrvation, that Burron himfelf was 
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impofed upon in the fame manner ; for 
my Own ftyle of drefs made a more 


favourable impreffion concerning me,» 


than he would otherwife have entertain- 


ed. He is fo accuftomed to this kind of 


ornament, that, as he has confeffed to me, 
he cannot ftudy with eafe and {atisfaétion 
in an undrefs, Thus a learned man, of 
the firft clafs, conftantly fits in his foli- 
tude, adorned in a manner that men 
of fafhion deem neceflary only when 
they prefent themfelves to the public. 


He is alone, but the xniverfe, pofterity, are 
befare him. 


* Let me now fpeak of the manner in| 


which he employs the latter part of the 
day. After dinner he retires to his 
chamber, to fleep for about half an hour; 
he then takes a folitary walk, and, about 
five o'clock, goes to his cabinet, and con- 
tinues his ftudies till about feven; he 
then returns to the large hall, has fome 
portion of his own works read, to him, 
explains, and paffles fome encomium 
upon it. This is alfo the time. in which 
he frequently perufes the works of 
authors that have been recommended to 
him, or concerning which he has been 
defired to give his opinion. He never 
fups, but retires to bed about nine 


o'clock. In this manner has our inde-° 


fatigable philofopher fpent fifty years of 
his life, and ftill continues, though at the 
ape of feventy-eight. 

“ When thofe of his writings are read 
to him, which he is preparing for publi- 
cation, he brings every thought and ex- 
preffion to the fevereft ferutiny ; fome 
ideas he developes in a different manner, 
and others he preferves the order, but 
retrenches fuperfluities, &c. He fome- 
times repeated to me, verbatim, pallages 
in his work of a confiderable extent, for 
he retains in his memory every thing he 
has written. He was very attentive to 
every obfervation that I made, and rea- 
dily admitted it where it feemed perti- 
nent. . 

“ Natural hiflory and ftyle occupy his 
chief attention; perhaps the lalt has ftill 
the preference. He has frequently re- 

eated to me, “ Style is a man’s felf. 
Poets have no ftyle ; they are fettered by 
the meafure and rhyme of their verfes, 
and their ftyle is fervile. When a perfon 
has been highly praifed, I always urge, 
“ Jet me fee bis fiyle.” I afked him how 
he liked the ftyle of Monf. THomas: 
‘‘. Tolerably well (fays he) but it 1s prs 
and inflated.” nd the ftyle 
Rousseau? “ Still better; but Rout- 


imperfeét 
feau has all the defects of an pe 
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education. He abounds with parenthefes, 
exclamations, and digreffions.”’ 

« I defired him to favour me with his 
leading ideas concerning ftyle. ‘‘ Thefe 
(fays he) you will find in the differtation 
I read before the academy. I thall give 
you them in a few words: two things 
are effentia! to ftyle, conception and ex- 
pteffion ; the firft is the refult of pa- 
tient reflection. The fubject muft be 
carefully examined and weighed for a 
confiderable time. It will gradually 
develope itfelf; nay, it is felt like a 
= firoke of eleétricity ; it affeéts the 

ead, and warms the heart. This is the 
moment of genius. The work now be- 
comes pleafant ; fo pleafant, that I have 
been occupied twelve, fourteen hours 
fucceffively, a ftranger to every other 
pleafure. The defire of fame itfelf 
could not have made me fo allfiduous; 
fame, when obtained, may be confidered 
as the offspring of this pleafing eagernefs, 
but do you wifh to encréafe this fatisfac- 
tion by deriving it from an original 
fource >? When you intend to write upon 
any fubjeét, draw every thing from your 
own refieétions; confult no author until 
you find that your own ftock of ideas is 
exhaufted. This has always heen my 
plan; and, in this method, I have con- 
fulted authors with pleafure. You will 

enerally find yourfelf their equal ; 
ometimes their fuperior. You criticife, 
you anticipate, and perufe with a pleafing 
rapidity; with , refpeé& to expreffion, 
fome image fhould always, if poffible, 
be connected with the thought, or con- 
ception. Some comparifon ts often ne- 
cefflary to arreft and fix the idea, and 
this muft be moulded and thapen until it 
acquires the precife form you with. It 
is not always proper to ufe the firfi word 
that prefents itfelf, as it will probably be 
toO common and familiar, but feleét fome 
other, that approaches the neareft to it. 
When you compofe, always refpeét the 
firft fugeeftion ; this is generally the beft. 
Lay alide your compofition for a few 
days; our natures make nothing perfect 
at the firft inftant; they work flowly, 
and acquire new vigour by repofe. Ler 
one particular fubje¢t. engage your atten- 
tion, without diftraéing your thoughts 
witha diverfity.” 

** Upon afking him, what is the beft 
preparative to becoming a good writer ? 
he anfwered, ‘* Read the beit authors, but 
read thofe of cifferent taftes, and in dif- 
ferent branches of literature: for, as 
Cicero obferves, they. have a certain 
relation to cach othcr; and one {cience 


to occupy the mind.” 


frequently illucidates another, Publica 
tions in which the different. branches of 
knowledge are thoroughly inveftigated 
are fcarce. Perhaps they do not exceed 
Sifiy, as thofe are abundantly fufficient 
He particular] 
recominended the produétion of thofe 
who. were.the moft eminent for their 
genius. “ Thefe (fays he) are only few 
in number: the works of Newzon, 
Bacon, LEIBNITZ, Mon teEsquiey 
and MY OWN. NEWTON difcovered a 
very important firft principle, but he 
watted his life in calculations to demon. 
ftrate it; and his flyle is not improving.” 
BurFFon had a higher opinion of Leib. 
nitz than of Bacon.” The fir (he faid) 
manifefted the ftrongeft marks of genius 
in every fubject he treated, whereas the 
difcoveries. of Bacon were fimply the 
refult of profound thought.” He praifed 
the genius of Montefquieu but not his 
fiyle, which is frequently abrupt, pom. 
pous, and much too laconic. “ 1 have 
thoroughly ftudied the man (fays he) as 
his imperfeétions in compoficion may be 
afcribed to his natural character. The 
prefident was almoft blind, and he was fo 
much in a hurry, that he frequently for- 
got what he was going to fay, which 
brought him into the habit of expreffing 
his ideas as concife as poffible.” 

“ Our philofopher frequently {poke 
with rapture of the pleafures dertved 
from literature. He had never been 
fond of fociety. He had often fought 
the company of learned men, expecting 
to derive fume advantage from their 
converfation: but exclufive of a hint or 


two, which he occafionally collected, he — 


found that the evenings fpent in their 
company were wafted. To. work, was 
become to him an habit indifpenfibly 
neceffary, as he hoped to live two of 
three years longer to be indulged in tt 
He was not afraid of death, and was 
confoled by the thought that his namé¢ 
would never die. He felt himfelf fully 
recompenfed for ali his labours by the 
refpe& which Europe had paid to his 
talents; and by the flattering letters he 
had received from the moft exalted per- 
fonages. As the old gentleman was 
mentioning thefe circumftances, he opened 
his efcrutoire, and fhewed me a icttcr 
from Prince Henry, replete with re{pedt 
and veneration ; and alfo feveral writtea 
by the Emprefs of Rufhia herfelf ; they 
abounded with wit, and the high come 
pliments fhe paid our philofopher, mani 
feftly delighted him, as they plainly 1: 


dicated that the had thoroughly fudie 
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pis works. In one of her letters fhe 
obferves: Newton has taken the firft 
ftep in philofophy, you the fecond: He 
aifo fhowed me fome very difficult que- 
fies propofed by the Emprefs concern- 
ing his Epoques de la Nature, with his 
anfwers to them. 

At length I was compelled to take my 
leave of this great and good man, bear- 
ing in my mind a deep and indelible im- 
preflion of all that I had feen and heard. 
| recolleéted, at parting, the lines of 
Voltaire, in his C&dipus, as applicable 


Compendiurh of Political Arithmetic 
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Man.—Po.rticat ArITHMetic. 

Suppofing the earth peopled with 
109,000,000 inhabitants, and allowing 
33 years for a generation, it has been 
computed, that the deaths of each year 
amounted to - 30,000,000 


Of each day, to - $2,135 
Of each hour, to - 35442 i 
But as the number of deaths is to the 

number of births, as 10 to 12, there 


If mankind had not been doomed to 


are born, every year, 35,000,000 
Every day : - 98,569 
Every hour - 4,107.4 i 


to my cafe. een ae ie 
L’Amitie’ d? un grand homme ¢ft un bienfait des Gf, there would have been, at prefent, 
dieux 3 about 173,000 billions of mortals on the 


Se lifcis mon devair, & mon fort dans fes yeux. 





For the Monthly Magazine. 
MiscELLANEOUs CALCULATIONS, 
RELATIVE TO MAN, AND OTHER 
ANIMALS. 
(From the German.) 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
A TABLE of the duration of Life, in 
certain animals : 
Years, 
The Cricket - - Io 
The Spider (fometimes more than) - I 
The Scorpion, generally (and fometimes 


earth; and in this cafe, there would ftil| 
have been grio fquare feet of earth re- 
maining for each man. 

_ Reckoning only three generations dur- 
ing a century, and fuppofing, at the 
fame time, that the world has only ex- 
ifted 5700 years, there have been only 
17% generations from the creation to our 
own time, 124 fince the deluge, and 53 
fince the Chriftian zra: now, as no fa- 
mily in Europe can trace its origin to the 
time of Charlemagne, it follows, that the 
moft ancien: houles cannot reckon more 
than 30 generations, and very few, if 





















































more than) : » t any, can go fo far back; but fuppofing 
me sy om - oe be it to be the cafe, what is this, but 1000 : i 
The Pike (fometimes more than) = go Years’ illuftration, againft 4,800 years of W'f 
The Crocadile " - roo =obfcurity ? 44 
The Tartoife ‘ ~~ 190 On an equal fpace, where there exifts, ” 
The Hen ° ~ © 10 In Iceland - 1 Maa, i 
The Peacock ° 2 24. There is in Norway ° 3 fa - 
The Nightingale and Lark - 16 to 13 Sweden sa a: i 
The Canary, if it does not couple = 24 Turkey " 3 ay) 
w——— ——» if it breeds annually . 10 Poland e- +e at 
The Sparrow-hawk « 40 Spain - ; 3 : 
The Goofe ° . e 59 Ireland : 99 . 
The Swan “ ntti: 100 Switzerland - 114 et 
The Eagle is s 100 Great- Britain oa 11g i 
The Parrot 7 - 11@ Germany - 127 i 
The Rabbit, from e 8 to 9 England ° 152 . 
The Goat - - 10 France - I 53 ' | 
The Sheep ° 10 Italy - 7 H 
The Hog ra re 20 Naples > 19% 
The Cat ~ - t 18 Venice - 199 
The Squirrel ‘ ‘ : Holland - 224. 

Rare, from 2 ew - 7 to8 And in Malta d a,t03 di 
The Dog, from - 23 to 28 Out of every thoufand men, 2$ die 

Wolf ° o off annually. ; ‘ 
The Bear - e oe - ; The number of inhabitants of a city i 
Ties re 15 or. country, is renewed nearly every : 

oe rf < 60 thirty years. i 
a (fometimes more than) - 20 “7 is children, no more than one | 

uv ‘ 


The 0 ; : 
The De employed in agriculture - 19 


cr 


The 5 rs ym ther’s lying-in- 

The Ate oor « 2 5 to 3 OF a infants, fed by ang a 

The Camel from . 4 ete mother’s milk, not a _ by ad 
3 eS o r 

The Elephant, from + 15g tego of the fame number & y 


™ 39 dics in the birth. 


Mowrury Mac, No, XIX 3T 


Of 100, one does not dic during the 
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nurfes, sco die. The mortality of chil- 
dren has augmented greatly during the 
prefent luxurious age ; convuifions and 
teething kill the greater number of them. 
The natural imall-pox ufually carries 
ofl eight in every hundred attacked by 
it; but of 300 incculated, no more than 
one dies. : 
Among 3125 who die, it appears, by 
the regifters, that there is only one per- 
fon of 100 years of ave. 
More old men are to be found on ele- 
vated fitwations, than on plains and vallies. 
The proportion between the deaths of 
wore, and that cf men, is as 100 to 
108. ‘The probable duration of female 
lives is 603; but after that period, the 
calculation is more favourab.e to them, 
than tothe males. 


Married women live 
maidens. 


In the country, the fpring is the moft 
fatal period ; but in great cities, it is the 
winter, 

One-half of thofe who are born, die 
before they attain the age of 17: thus, 
they who furvive that period, enjoy a 
degree of happinefs, which a moiety of 
the human race is unable to attain. 

The numter of old men, who die in 
cold weather, is tothe number cf thofe 
who die in warm weather, as 7 to 4. 

According to the obfeivarion of Boer- 
haave, the moit healihy children are born 
in the montis of January, February, and 
March. | 

The married women are to the un- 
married, in the ratio of 1 to 3; and the 
married to the unmarried men, as 3 to 
§- The number cf twins born is to 
that of fing!e children, as 1 to 65 or 70. 

The nunb:r of marriages is to that 
of the inhabitants of a country, as 175 
to 1000. 

In the country, there are about four 
chidren produced by every marriage; in 
Cities, there are but 35 to 10 marriages. 

The men able to bear arms, form the 
fourth part of the inhabitants of a country. 

Number of inhabitants in all the great 
cities and towns of the world: 


longer than 
-) 


Amfterdam 220000 Batavia 144,000 
Aftracan "02 coco) |6OBegen 16,000 
Avignoa 190000) Berlin 151,000 
Bagdad 5c0,0co_ «Berne 10,cc0 
Barcelona 63,000 Birmingham 69,000 
Bile, Bafle, or Bologna 70 000 

Bafil - 15,000 Bonne 13,0CO 
Baftia (in Cor- Bofton 25,000 

fica) - 5§5,00CO Bourdeaux 150,000 
Bremen 40,000 Manheim 2.2,,000 
Breflaw 60,000 Mantua 28,000 
Bick 24,000 Maricilles 30,090 
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Briftol 60.000 
Brunfwick 28,000 
Bruffuis $0,000 
Buda 21,000 
Cadiz 30,000 
Cairo 200,000 
Calcutta 600,000 
Charlefton 11,000 
Coblentz 12,000 
Conftantino- 
ple - 1,000,000 
Copenhagen ¢0,C90 
Cork $7,000 
Dantzig 43,000 
Driefden 50 co 
Dublin 150,000 
Edinburgh _. $§,0c0 
Embden 72500 
Florence $4,000 
Franckfort  43,c00 
Ghent 60,000 
Genoa 110,CO0 
Geneva 27;CO0O0 
Glafgow 30,000 
Goitingen 7,€Co 
Gotha 11,000 
Gottenburg 20,000 
Hamburgh 120,000 
Hanover 16,400 
Haerlem 29,000 
The Hague 37,000 
Laufanne 8,008 
Leyden 48,000 
Leipfic 42,000 
Liverpool 60,000 
Liege 82,000 
Limeric 32,000 
Lifbon 2€0,0co 
Leghoin 45,000 
London 8c0,cco 
Loretto 4,C0o 
Lubec 30,000 
Lucerne 6,394 
Lucea 3,0C0 
Lyons 150,000 
Madras 300,000 
Madrid 154,0CC 
Manchefier 65,000 


{Sup, 


Mentz 27,000 
Mexico 160,000 
Milan 132,000 
Modena 30,000 
Motcow 500,000 
Nantes 80,009 
Naples 440,Coo 
Newcaftle —__ 40,000 
Nice 12,009 
Norwich 40,000 
O ftend 16,000 
Padua 38,000 
Palermo 120,000 
Paris 600,c00 
Pekin 2,000,060 
Peterfburgh 220,0co 
Philadelphia 35,000 
Pila 20,009 
Potfdam 22,000 
Ratiibon 22,009 
Reme 165,009 
Rotterdam —-§0,009 
Seville 129,009 
Stockholm 84,009 
Shalmud 13,009 
Strafbourg 47,000 
Stutgard 23,000 
Thoin 10 000 
Tiboli 18,000 
Tobolfk 15,000 
Toledo 20,000 
Zanguebar 15,000 
Triefte 18,0090 
Turin ~ 80,000 
Warfaw 120,000 
Venice 150,000 
Verona 57,000 
Verfailles 40,000 
Vienna 270,000 
Ulm » 15,000 
Utrecht 32,000 
Weflar 4,600 
Wittenberg 7,000 
Wurzeburg 20,000 
York 12,700 
Y verdon 2,200 
Zittau 10,000 
Zuric 2,009 





For the Men:bly Magazine. 
DESCRIPTION OF A TREASURE 


FCUND 


IN DIGGING 


IN THE 


GARDEN OF THE Nuns OF 9T 


FRABSCIS pri PAOLO, 


AT THE 


Foot oF Mount EsQuiLix®._ 
[% 1794, as fome labourers were ot 

ging in the garden of «he relig'0 ; 
ladies of the order of St. Francis 
Paul, at the foot of the Efquiline eae 
in Rome (not far from the suburra)s y 
difcovered, fifteen feet below the furlart 


a SPACIOUS 


CHAMBER 


Filed with 


. . “ cale, 
ruins ; among which was a Ye < 


containing a numbe 


Roman furniture. 


r of pieces © ! 
The difcovery “4 


at firft, confidered as‘of Jittle impor 


ancient 
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and the Roman government made a 
dovation of the whole contents to the 
ladies who had the property of the 

il. 

"a ladies fuld the cheft, and all that 
was in it, to Baron de SCHELLERSHEIN, 
counfellor of the King of Prutfia, at 
that time refiding at Rome. On a clofer 
jnveftigation, however, of the pieces of 
which this treafu:e confifted, it has been 
pronounced by antiquariafs and the 
learned, one of the moft valuable and 
jnterefting difcoveries ever made in the 
hiforv of fubterraneous refearches. 

The baron, on difcovering the value 
of thefe ancient remains, was not willing 
that they fhould be taken from Rome ; 
and, on quitting that city, left them 
in the cutlody of a third perfon. 

A learned letter, giving forme account 
of them, has fince appeared in ail the 
Traian Journals, written by the Abbé 
Visconti, Diré&tor of the Capitoline 
Mufeum, to La JoMAGLIA, a prelate 
of Rome, and patriarch of Conftanti- 
nople; from which, and from other 
details, the following defcription is made 
up. 

The circumftance which ftamps fuch 
an immenfe relative value on this difco- 
very is, that we are hereby enabled to 
form an idea .of the ftate of the art 
of defign among the Romans, towards 
the latter end of the fourth century. 
We are admitted, as it were, toa view 
of the principal pieces of houfehold far- 
mture depofited in the houfe of an illuf- 
trious family of Rome, in that century, 
the moft curious utenfils of which made 
a part of the toilette of a lady of the 
fame family. 

With regard. to the intrinfic value of 
this treafure; it weighs, in the total, 
one thoufand and twentv-nine ounces of 
remarkably pure filver, a great part of 
it being alfo gilt ;—ourweighing almoft 
all the treafures of filver (that is, of 
Pieces which are not current moncy) 
that have been hitherto difcovered. 

It may be alfo remarked, that the 
oa part of the difcoveries of this 
‘ind, made before, have been /,.uted 
antiquities ; fuch as the filver’ buckler 
ound in the river Rhons, near Avignon ; 
une found in the Arve, near Geneva; 
in ae » of which an engraving is given 
he Secee volume of the Memoirs of 
the oe Academy of Inf{criptions ; 
' 0 Va dith, ar platter, to be feen in 
pv of th: and the foucoupe, or 

© Ab 5 e Ardaburians, publiihed by 

€ Brascun Here, however, 
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we have a number of pieces, which, confi- 
dered as an ENSEMBLE, may prove of 
no little ufe in throwing light on the 
ancient ftate of the furniture in Roman 
families. The mot diftinguifhabie of 
thefe pieces, for its magmtude and its 
beauty of workmanhhip, is a filver coffer, 
with a coverlid of a quadrangular form ; 
being two feet long, a foot and a half 
wide, and a foot high. P/xis was the 
generic name made ufe of by the Romans 
for the little coffers in which the ladies 
ufed to kecp thir jewels, as originally 
thofe depofitaries were made of boxe 
wood ; afterwards was added the name 
of the metal of which they were con- 
ftrutted, as pris argéniea, or aurea, &e. 

This coffer is very much like that 
exhibited in the feventh plate of the 
second Volume of the Drawings of Her. 
culaneum ; Venus’ doves are ten draw- 
ing out of it, with their beaks, a collar 
of pearis. The beautiful flatue of Venus 
rifing out of the waves (the work of 
Menephantes, and now in the palace 
Chigi, at Rome) has, at her feet, a coffer 
fomewhat ftimilar, although not precifely 
of the fame form, as that we are treating 
of. The figure of this laft is not that of 
a paralielopipedon, as are thofe which 
are to be feen on more ancient monu- 
ments ; the two parts of which it confifts, 
the inclofure and the coverlid, form two 
truncated cones on a re€tangular bafe, 
difpofed the wrong way, and united 
together at their bafes. This form, lefs 
fevere than the more ancient one. ap- 
pears to have come into vogue at the 
time when the arts began to decay. 
Thus we find, of a fimilar conftruétion, 
the two coverlids which are on the two 
grand fepulchral urns i_ the Pio-Cle- 
méntine mufeum, and which are attri- 
bured to the age of Conftantine: one of 
thefe is ftppofed to have belonged to the 
tomb of St. Helena, and the other to 
that of St. Conftantia. 

The baffo-relievos on the outfide of 
the coffer, remove all doubts as to the ufe 
to which it was once applied. They 
are connefied with the toilette table, 
with the ornaments of female drefs, and 
the paraphernalia of the nuptial we 
mony. They appertain to @ ee 
married lady, whofe portrait, together 
with that of her hufband (including the 
demicorps, or half length), are eograven 


upon the coffer. 
R difpofed in a manner 
Thefe bufts are dilpo ego ae 


&tly fimilar to thofe w | 
feen a4 Sarcophagi, or fuch as are : wien 
on funeral glafles. ‘The lady ts — ° 
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ets, that the pcet Juvenal alludes in 


his eleventh fatire: when {peaking of 
a prodigal, he obferves, that in order to 
difcharge his debts, persturam arceffit 
fummam lancibus oppcfitis, vel matris ima- 
gine fraaia. 


The two principal figures are inchafed, 


or carved, on the top of the coverlid, 
and are encircled witha crown of myr- 
tie, fupported by two genii, or litle 
cupids. 


The coéffure of the bride confifts of 


hair, worked up into a number of ranks, 
and trcfled together, fomewhat refem- 


bling the mode of head-drefs to be feen 
on many portraits or ftatues of St. 
Helena. The bridegroom appears with 
a fmall beard, refembling that ot the Em- 
peror Maximin, or that which is feen 
on the heals of Julian and Eugentius. 
His apparel is a chlamys, drawn together 
and faflened over the right fhoulder by 
one of thole buckles, with clafps or 
braces, which are {fc frequently to be 
found in the colle€tions of the virtuofi. 

Of the four fides of the coverlid which 
compofe its valance or declivity, and are 
each in the form of a ttapezium, three 
reprefent, in baffo relievo, Venus marina 
with her nereids. On that face of the 
coverlid which is pext the hinges, Venus 
is reprefented with a number of tritons, 
and fome cupids, in her train; a triton 
as alfo prefenting her with an oval mirror. 
The drapery, and ornaments of the 
figures on thefe three fides, are gilt. 
Ou the anterior face of the coveriid, 
although not gilt, is alfo reprefented, in 
rtlievo, the proceffion of the bride to the 
houfe of her hufband; in this, che front 
of the houfe, and a number of cupolas 
and roofs, are plainly to be diftinguilhed. 
The form of confiruétion of the houfe is 
much like that which is found en feveral 
Contorniat medals; the newWly-macried 
lady is feen walking between two women 
playing on inftruments. 

The houfe is fituared in the middle of 
afquare. On the other fide of the houfe 
are reprefented, on the fame face of the 
coverlid, a woman and two children car- 
Fying cofferets, ‘ewers, vafes, and other 
articles of houfehold furniture. The 
figures are feparated from each othér by 
Solumns clafped or embraced by bands, 
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flanding onthe right hand, and holding 


in one hand a volume, or roll, which, 
according to the conjecture of Buen A~ 
ROTTI, contains the legal form of the 
matrimonial compaét. It is probably to 
thefe portraits of the Roman ladies 
pees upon their jewelry or trin- 


difpofed in the manner of fpiral lines, 
This made of fupporting was introduced 
into architeéture in the better ages, al. 
though it is occafionally to be met with 
in the monuments of the following ones, 

On that border of the coverlid which 
is next to the two hinges, is a flat fmooth 
furface, about an inch wide, running 
along fide of it; on this the followin 
words are read, in charaéters well thaped, 
but fomewhat meagre: SECUNDE ET 
PROJECTA VIVAT:IS:NCH. The 
laft words have been altered. This in- 
{cription contains an acclamation or with 
in favour of the newly-married pair. 

It was a cuftomary formula, and is to 
be met with in monuments of all defcrip- 
tions, from the third century to the 
fifth; after which it is no longer tobe 
found #, M. ViscontTrt inclines to think 
that the laft letters do not fignify in 
Chrifio (vivatis in Chriflo), grounding his 
opinion on this circumftance, that as the 
furniture in general exhibits a number 
of pagan deities, it is {carcely to be fup- 
pofed that it fhould ever have been the 
property of Chriftians. D’Azincourt, 


“however,.on a clofer examination of the 


contours of the coffer, difcovered a mo- 
nogram of Chrift in the middle of the 
two Greek letters with which it is often 


accompanied “A- f Ww, The letter 4 


is badly fhapea. So that it appears to 
haye been thus written: Secunde & pro- 
je@a vivatisin Chrifio. 

Thefe fort of infcriptions not occur- 
ving in monuments pofterior to the fifth 
century, the one before us may farther 
affift us to afcertain pretty nearly the 
epoch wherein the coffer was made; a 
period certainly not very remote. The 
art of defign difplayed in the fculptures 
and chafings, the cclumns, the figures, 
&c. is, it muft be allowed, far from 
coming up to the chef d’auvres of Greece, 
fo fuccefsfully imitated by Roman artifts 
of the firft two or three centuries. ~There 
is, however, a certain degree of elegance 
confpicuous in the forms, and of exatti- 
tude and finifhed workmanfhip in the ex- 
ecution, which charaéterizes the whole 
colleéticn, The fculpture is, beyand 








Sl 
*Buvonarotti, in his Ozervaffioni fprat 
vitri. Ant. v. 3. makes mention of a glafs, 00 
which is a with, including the name of the per- 
fon who makes it: Benedile vivas a facie 
lare. A formula, nearly fimilar, may be fect 
on fome ancient marbles in the Capito- 
line Mufeum, fuch as, maxima vias um 
dextro, or cum charis tuis, ox vrvatis cum omnibus 
veftris, . 
comparilon, 
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eomparifon, fuperior to that of the confu- 
lar dyptics which are yet extant, and 
which were made towards the clofe of 
the fifth century. . 

This comparifon and the conclufion 
refulting from it, May receive farther 
‘Hluftration,. if we confider the ornaments 
appurtenant to the four lower fides of 
the coffer. Here we obferve figures in 
relievo, the drapery of which is gilt, 
feparated from one another by columns 
of the fame form as thofe we mentioned 
before, although fhorter; thefe figures 
reprefent a young lady occupied at her 
toilet, and attended by other women, 
having in their hands different articles of 
furniture. At the two extremities of 
each of the fides is a peacock in relievo, 
feparated from the figure next to it, by 
acolumn. Theslady is feated on a chair 
decorated with gilt chains and ftuds, 
and which was called by the ancicots, 
Cathedra. Horat. Satyr. i. ve 10 Juv. 
Sat. VI, V. 9. 

In one hand fhe has a box, and with 
the other holds the end, either of a trets 
of hair or of a fillet which is on her head. 
A woman oppofite to her is prefenting 
her with an oval mirror. 
in her hands, an article like a powder- 
box, and two others. carry flambeaux or 
torches refting in a fort of chandelier. 
Another attendant is fupporting a fquare 
coffer, and has an ewer at her feet; a 
fixth is holding, with both hands, a 
round box not unlike a kettle-drum ; 
while the laft has hold of a ring, to 
which is attached a little reund coffer, the 
underpact of which is flat, and the cover- 
lid of it pyramidal. 

After the coffer we have been confi- 
ering, the moft important article in this 
treafure is a filver cheft, or jewel-box, 
Which was fufpended to the remains of 
certain fmall chains, of the fame meral, 
which ferved to bear it up. It is one 
foot in height, and a foot and fome inches 
in width at the bafe. The Latin name 
of it, fcrinium, denotes the coffers, or 
tound boxes, in which the ancients ufed 
to put their volumes of manuferipts. 
Engravings of them are to be found on 
many of the moft ancient monuments ; 
fome are altogether of the cylindrical 
form. The figure of this is a polygon ; 
it has fixteen fides, and terminates in a 

ome. It differs very little, as to form, 
tom thofe which are to be feen clofe by 

¢ figures of the mufes, or figures clad 
with the toga. It is to a box of this 
ee the ornaments feen upon it 

OR probably belong; they reprefent 
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the nine mufes. Biche are 
alternately on the Pid fides, Pr O sced 
i niches of no confiderable depth. [a 
the fides which feparate each of the eight 
mufes, are crowns or vales encircled 
with arabefks. The nioth mufe is seq 
prefented on the top of the coverlid. _ 
Within the coffer is a plate of copper, 
which divides the interior part horizons 
tally. This plate is perforated with five 
round holes, in the following manner s 
°° that of the middle being larger 
oe than the reft. Thefe were named 
foci the volxmina, or written volumes 
of the ancients, being depofited in them. 
Here, however, in licu of volumes, was 
found in each of the holes, a fimall-fized 
vaic, apparently defigned for the purpofe 
of holding pomatum and perfumes. The 
ferinia were fometimes made ufe of for 
fimilar purpofes ; agreeably to which we 
find them called by Pliny, lib. 13. § 1. 
Jevinia unguentorum. Indeed, that we are 
here confidering, appears to have been 
originally defigned for no other ufe than 
the one firft mentioned. It met, how- 
ever, with a fate exaétly the reverfe of 
what happened to a precious vafe, found 
among the fpoils of Darius, and which 
contained the perfumes belonging ‘to the 
ladies of that prince’s family, as Alex- 
ander ordered that to be fet apart as the 
fitteft depofitary of the works of Homer*. 
The figures of the mufes engraved 
round about the Scrinium, ciaim our ate 
tention, with refpeét to their atcitudes 
and attributes. On the top of the cover- 
lid is Erato ftanding alone, and clofe to 
her the dove of Venus—thereby charac- 
terizing her as the Mute of. Lovers aod 
of the nuptial ceremony. She is employed 
in interweaving a garland of flowers, 
which fhe has feleéted out of a bafker, 
placed befide her. In the hands of Cilio is 
the {quare book or codex; at the feet of 
Polyhymnia is the ‘narrow-mouthed 
matk (attributes exactly fimilar to 
which may be feen in the Vatiean Mu- 
feum); and clofe by Calliope, is the vafe, 
or utual emblem of facred combats. 
This laft fymbol was commonly ateribut- 
ed to Terpfichore, the mufe who cele 
brated the victors in athletic combats : 
we ought not to be furprifed, however, 





* Pliny, lib, vii. § 30. Alexander M gnus 
inter fpolia ‘Dari Perfarum regts, uniguentorurm, 
{crinie capto, quod erat auro gemmifque & mare 
garitis pretiofum, varios ejus ufus amicts demon 
itrantibus, quando teedebat yngucati bellatorem, 
& militia fordidum: immo Hercule ingult, 


hibrorum Homeri cuftgdiz dette is 
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to find it here placed by Calliope, 
in a monument of the fourth cen- 
tury, fince it was then ufual to recite 
ieces of heroic poetry in the aficm- 
lies held for the celebration of folemn 
games *, 

On one of the fides, occupied by the 
Arabetks, is a lock, ferviag to introduce 
the key, intended to open the Scrinium. 

Among the otker pieces of furniture 
are two {conccs, or arms encircled with 
bracelets, each of which holds a chande- 
Jier, very fort, of a cylindrical form. In 
former ages, they ufed to be attached to 
the walls; whence in fome countries of 
Europe, this kind of candleflick is to 
this day called an arm of the chimney, 
alluding to its ancient form. 

There are, moreover, in this treafure, 
five litle fquare plates, of the platter or 
faucer fhape, the workmanfhip of which 
is well executed ; together with four round 
porringers without handles, of no conti- 
derable depth or concavity. 

In the infide of each of thefe, is en- 
graved a cypher or monogram, inchafed 
or carved in gold, after the following 
manner— RCE/A JX6f/ —This cypher is 
encircled with a crown of laurel, one 
half of which is gilt; the other half is 
coloured in enamel, which, by the Ro- 
mans, was called wigillum; they uled it 
for the purpofe of varying and embel- 
lithing their filver plate. ‘Ihey gave it 
this name, becaule its brown or greenith 
colour approaches pretty nearly to black. 

Cyphers are often found on monuments 
of every defcription from the fourth cen- 
tury and afterwards. They comprized 
all the letters of a name, fometimes of 
many names ; were of different fizes, and 
were arranged in an odd manner. In the 
Lambecian calendar of Philocalia, which 
appears to have been of the fourth cen- 
tury, the word oriente is-formed in the 
cypher ftyle. The confular dyptics con- 
tain fimilar cyphers often very difficult ro 
unriddle; and the capita's of the pillars 
in the church of St. Vital, at Raverond, 
on which are the words Titus, Corne- 
lius Nepos +, in letters arranged after 
the fame manner, are well known to an- 
tiquarians. : 

The monogram here exhibited, con- 
tains the names Projefa Turci ; that is, 
Projcéta, wife of Turcius. There is an 
analogy between the name of the infcrip- 
tion which is on the firtt coffer: Prejedia 





— 


* See the Defcription of the Pio-Clementine 
Mufeum, Vel. I. p. 48; and Vol. IV. p 25. 
+ Moptfaucon, Diar, Italie, cap. vii. 


Ups 


& Secunde. There were two confiderable 
perfonages at Rome, in the fourth cen. 
tury, both of whom were named Turcins 
Secundus. One of thefe was prefeé of 
Rome in the year 3395 the other dif. 
charged the fame office in 362 *, The 
were of the Afterian family, which dur. 
ing three centuries fucceffively, occupied 
the meft diftinguifhed pofts in the Ro. 
man empire. ‘Turcius Rufus Apronia. 
nus Afterius was conful in the weft, in 
494 t- 

It is highly probable, that the different 
articles ct filver plate compofing this 
colleétion were part of the furniture of 
the lady of one of the two prefeéts of 
Rome, of the Afterian - family here 
mentioned. 

It muft not be omitted here, that the 
letter C in the laft fyllable of the mono. 
gram Ture, is fhaped fo that it appears 
very much like a G ; and that this cir- 
cumftance occurs alfo in each of. the five 
plates, and of the four poringers, We 
fhould bear in mind, however, that the 
Romans often pronounced and wrote the 
C like G ; as inthe words Gaius, Gneius, 
Guoffus, ZEdignia, and others. Even in 
the moft ancient times we find agrizentum 
written for acragenia. Befides, ihefe two 
letters refemble each other fo much, that 
it is not at all improbable, that the artifts 
who engraved the monogram, might have 
made an equivoque j. 

At the back of the four porringers has 
been found engraved in very {mail dotted 
characters clofe together, the following 
words and cyphers : 


vam e ———w . ores 

% g \y : Big: \/ 
si TE ao | (>. BESt-@.b pn * 
which may be thus interpreted : (caella 


gquatuor poxdo gquingue. The Abbé Vi1s- 
ConTrI has demonftrated the propriety 
of this interpretation, by weighing in a 
balance all the four little porringers, firft 
together, and afterwards feporately. 

In the fame cheft were alfo difcovered 
five vafes of a very beautiful conftruc- 
tion, on one of which is an Arabefk en- 
graving, and on another is an epigraph 
in black enamelled letters ; the colour of 
which is fomewhar faded : 

PELEGRINA VTERE FELIX. 


et, 





* V. Corfini, de prefec. Urbis, ann. dia” 

+ His name is to be feen ona fragment of 
marble built in one of the wails of the cathedral 
of Aix; this is a fragment of the epitaph @ 
Bafil, bifhop of Aix, who died during the con- 
fulfhip of Aiterius. : 

t In the ancient monyments one letter 1 
often put for another, é 





te um» we, Lx th ff CT ae Te 
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In pelegrina, the letter L has probably 
been fuoftitured for R. 

There is alfo a little portative lamp, 
having only one fnud ; handles of other 
yeflels, the bodies of which are not to be 
found ; little fpoons for cutting psmatum 
or fard; and a large platter or round ba- 
fon, a foot and a half in diameter, made 
‘n the thell fafhion, and remarkably well 
executed. At the botrom of this utenfil 
fill adheres a tmall piece of linen, ap- 
parently the remains of a napkin or hand 
towel, an evident preof of the precipita- 
tion with which chis treafure was con- 
cealed. 

The moft curious pieces, however, of 
this treafure, and which affotd the moft 
furisfactory proof of the high quality of 
the lady to whom they beionged, are two 
large apples of filver, and four fmaller 
fivures of the fame metal, which feem to 
hive been ornaments appurtenant to a 
curule chair, or, at leaft, to what the an- 
cients called a geffatoria (i. e. a porter’s 
chiir). The apples are feparate, and of 
a fpherical form; they are alfo cham- 
fered or fluted, and appear to have been 
defigned for the purpofe of ormamenting 
and terminating the back of the chair. 
The Papal chairs, as we find them re- 
prefented in ancient drawings, carry the 
fame fort of ornaments, having been un- 
doubtediy borrowed from the ancient 
coftume; and the ufe of them having 
been perpetuated ar Rome. 

The four fmailer figures are remark- 
adie enough; each being fupported by a 
cube in the fhape of dice (for gaming), 
hollow in the infide, and only covered.on 
three of its fides. The void or empty fide 
ferved to introduce one of the ends of the 
faves of the portative chair. To each 
cuoe appertains a {mall cliain, ‘faftened 
by one end to the upper fide, At the 
other end of the chain is fufpended a 
needle qr bodkin. Between the upper 
and lower fides of the cube are two cor- 
refponding holes, into which were to en- 
ter the chain and the bodkin, which 
thus traverfed the end of the ftaff, and 
there fixed the cube, and the figure which 
is fupported by the cube, 

On the anterior fide of each of the 
Cubes, near the edge er border, is a {mall 
hinge, to which is attached a moveable 
plate of filver, which was intended to 
fover the bodkin when the ftaff was on 
the porter’s fhoulder. 

The {mall figures’ fupported by each 
cube confit of maffy filver ; all their dra- 
sé their ornaments, and chevelure (or 


tads of hair) being gilt. They are feat- 
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ed at the extremity of the cube, although 
without either bafe or pedeftal. Behind 
their legs appears a large filver leaf de~ 
{cending lower than their feet, and which 
terminates in a little ball. Thefe four 
figures reprefent the four metropolitan 
cites of the empire. Rome is exhibited 
with a cafque on her head, a lance in one 
hand, and a buckler in the other, Con. 
ftantinople his alfoa cafque on her head, 
and holds in Ker left hand 4 COrnucopias 
and in her right ‘a patera. (This is the 
ordinary coftume of the city of Conftan- 
tinople in the Latin medallions.) The 


third figure, whjch reprefents the city of . 


Antioch, has at her feet a naked demi- 
figure, fuppefed to be the river Orontes. 
Antioch does not wear a cafque ; but ia 
licu thereof is crowned with circlets of 
towers. The city Alexandria is crowned in 
the fame manner ; fhe holds in each hand 
(and thus. the is always reprefented in 
the Egyptian medals) fruits and ears of 
corn; while a rofirum, or prew of 4 
veffel, is placed at her fect. Thefe fta- 
tues are well executed, and in an excel- 
lent ftate of prefervation. The figure of 
the city Conftantinople proves that they 
have not been made prior to rhe year of 
our xzra; while on the other hand, the 
goodnefs of the defign proves that they 
muft not be attributed to an epoch muck 
later. 

It is well known that perfons of cons 
fideration in the Roman empire, thofe 
efpecially who were invefted with the 
confular dignity, or any other diftin- 
guifhed charge to which the Fafces were 
attached, were carried in curuie chairs, 
mounted on the fhoulders of porters. 
There ig no neceflity, therefore, for ate 
tributing the ornaments here defcribed 
to any of the Imperial family, as it ape 
peais, from feveral ancient monuments, 
that the Afterian family enjoyed the 
honour of the Fafces from the beginning 
of the fourth century *, although none of 
them rofe to the confular dignity ull 
4943 and as the wives of great perfon- 
aes ever enjoyed the privilege of the 


curule chair, in common, with their 


hufbinds F. 


With refpeét to the fymbolical figures 


of the principal cities of the empire, os 
find them frequently making a part ‘ 
“* See Vol. If.p. 21, ot the Pio- Clemengane 
War ac longorum vehitur cervice Syrorum. 
uv. Sat. vi. v. 35: and alfo Sat. 1 ve Og. 
Catullus complains of not having the privilege 


‘ed in a chair og the backs of por- 


of being cart 
ters. Eph & the 
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the infignia which ferved to diflinguith, 
ér decorate; the principal magiftrates. 
This appears evidently from the minia- 
tures appended to the manufcripts of the 
famous Net:tia Digmitatum, or catalogue of 
the dignities and offices in the Roman 
émpire. In the dyptics, the conful, or 
pérfonage exhibited, is commonly feated 
between two upright figures, reprefent- 
ing Rome and Conftantifiople. In the 
famious ivory faucer, at prefent in the 
colleétion of the Duke of Tufcany, and 
known to have been a work of the 
fourth century, we find an engraving of 
the cities of Rome and Ravenna. 

The table of Peutinger contains a 
painting of the images of Rome, Con- 
ftantinople, and Anuoch, almoft exaétl 
fimilar to thofe we are here confiderinyg. 
And in a very ancient manufcript, which 
once belonged to the celebrated Peirefc 
(and which has in it a very ancient calen- 
dar, much ticher in paintings than that 
#t Vienna), are to be feen ere& images 
of the four cities—Rome, Conftanti- 
nople, Alexandria, and Treves; each 
déefigned by its name, and accompanied 
by its attributes. ae 

Alexandria, for inftance, is attended 

_¢ars of corn, and the prow of a thip. 

The Abbé Garetan Mariny, of 

me, who has in his poffetfion many 
curious manutcripts of Peirefc, has com- 
municated to the Abbé Visconr), 
the outlines of the miniatures of this 
¢alendar, made with the greateft exaét- 
nefs, 

The laft pieces of plate fognd in this 
hewly-difcovered treafure, are certain 
parts of horfe-furniture, or breaft-trap- 
pings for horfes, for the moft part gilt, 
and called by the Romans, Péalere. 
They are compofed of little bucklers, 
joined together, on which are fculptured, 
in relievo, the claws of lions, eagles, and 
Other {mall devices, for the fake of orna- 
ment. 

The whole of this curious treafure 
being made up of pieces deftined for 
different ufes, we are warranted, from 
this circumftance, to conclude, that it 
~ Was concealed in hafte, and that the 
¢concealinent was made at the time of 
fome fudden irruption of the barbarians 
—many of which are recorded to have 
taken place in the fifth century. The 
@eath of the perfons whofe property: it 
was, and the ruin of the edifice, at the 
bottom of which it was interred, are 
circumflances which have, no doubt, con- 
tributed to preferve the whole unim- 


paired to Our days—the cheft, however, 


Defeription of the Tcilet of a Roman Lady. 
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with its contents, are not the only im. 
portant objeéts which have been recent] 
difcovered in the fame place. The fub. 
terranean refearches having been conti. 
nued, frefh difcoveries have been made 
in confequence, which, as they were 
gradually produced, the Abbé Visconry 
has takea upon himfelf the tafk of invefij. 
gating, and of which he has alfo drawn 
up a defcription. 

The firft piece of the more recently. 
difcovered furniture, was found at no 
great diitance from the cafe, or cheft, 
which, as well as the orher articles found 
in the fame refearch, was not inclofed in 
any envelope. It is a large chandelier, 
between four and five feet in height, 
only the foot, er ftock of which, is of 
filver : it is compofed of branches, diftri- 
buted with much lightnefs and grace; 
the bafe forms a trevet, each of whofe 
extremities terminates in a Panther’s 
claw. ; : 

The noyau or hafle is of iron, covered 
by large pieces of rock cryftal, with 
the iron crofles lengthways. The cry- 
ftal is cut in different ways ; two picces 
are fhaped as polygons; another is 
*worked fo as to refemble mouldings ; 
that which is under the receiver (poclon 
ow recipient) is m the form of a capital 
(chapiteau} of the Corinthian order, and 
is finithed with great tafle. -Some of 
the cryftals are {plit~a_ circumftance 
occafioned by the ruft adhering to the 
iron which fupports them. 

The receiver /poclon) is not made fa 
that~a lamp can be fxed in it, but itis 
furnifhed with a point intended to con- 
tain and fix a torch, or flambeau, and 
which was called by the ancients, 
Cunens, This fort of chandeliers they 
calied Funalia *. ue 

There are none of this defcription to 
be met with in any of the cabinets 0 
modern Europe; and, out of the fifty 
chandeliers engraved in the eighth volume 
of the defcriptions of the Antiquitiés at 
Herculaneum, juft publifhed, not one's 
to be found which reiembles this. 

The fecond piece of the lateft difco- 
very, is a filver platter of fome little 
depth, ornamented with Arabetks, carved 
or inchafed; this fees to have been 4 
bafon defigned ‘for wafhing the hands, 
and was named, in Latin, mallevium. 

Near it was found, at the fame time, 
a little vafe, intended for holding and 
pouring out water. The workmanhhip 
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of this lat is highly elegant, its ftyle of 
defign being much more ancient than 
that of any of the other pieces. It is in 
the form of a woman’s head ; the eyes, 
the necklace, or collar, and the hair 
ornaments are of filver. The vafe is of 
bronze, covered by a patina of very fine 
reen. The head is furmounted by the 
neck (gouleau) of the vafe, behind which 
isa very elegant handle, formed of vine- 
branches covered with leaves. The 
handle is attached to the lower extre- 
mity of the head, clofe to the nape of the 
neck. 

From the circumftance of the vine- 
branches and the leaves, and the woman’s 
head, which refembles that of a Baccha- 
nal, it is highly probable that the Vafe has 
been alfo ufed for the purpofe of filling 
out wine into the ancient craferes, or 
wine-bowls *, 

The fourth piece, difcovered in the 
laft refearch, is remarkable for its weight, 
being fixty-three ounces of filver, for its 
form, and for its ornaments, which are 
in bas relief. It is a kind of large por- 
ringer, about a foot and a half in diame. 
ter, having a flat oblong handle, one foot 
long, and four inches wide, attached to 
the porringer, much in the manner of 
the handles of the ancient Patere, or 
Skillets /poelons) of Italian earth (de 
_ terre d'Ttalie). The bottom of this veffel 
15 formed by a very large concha, or thell, 
Which occupies its whole capacity. In 
the middle is feen a naked Venus comb- 
mg her hair; fhe is between two Cu- 
Pidst+, one of whom is prefenting her 
With an oval mirror, and the other with 
a lily, or fome other flower (a fingular 
attribute). The brim of the porringer 
is cecorated with a range of towers made 
of little thells; on the handle is another 
demi-relief, reprefenting a naked young 
man, clad only about his reins, having a 
_ ance in his hand, and a dog at his feet: 
Without doubt an Adonis, 

here is reafon to think that this vafe 
Was made ufe of to pour water on thofe 
who practifed what we term medical 
Pumping, a manner of bathing, accaunt- 
ed by the ancients a high luxury. We 
learn from Pollux t that there were cer- 
fain veffels appropriated to this ufe; 
rit, to draw water out of the bath, and 
phen to pour it gently on the head, the 

* This fort of vafes was called, by the 

tecks, TH pOK OIG6 Homer’s Iliad, Lib. xxiv. 
ve 304. 

t Geminoruin Mater Amorum. 


tI Onomaft. lib. X. fe@, 63. 
Montury Maga. No. XIX. 
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back, and the other parts of the body. 
They were called acuSvare., i.e. take aud 
pour. : 
Itis probable that all thefe lat Pieces 
Were the property of the fame family, as 
was the cheft; and that from the pre/- 
fure of circumftances there was fcarcely 
time fufficient to conceal them in the 
carth, without taking other precautions. 





To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

a, 

A® it appears tome that your Mifcels 
lany, from its very extenfive circus 

lation, will be a proper vehicie for com- 

municating to the public, the following 

colleétion of Chaldzan Oracles, I accord- 

ingly fend it you for infertion. 

Thefe remains of Chaldaan theology 
are not only venerable for their ant:quiry, 
but ineftimably valuable for the uns 
equailed fublimity of the doctrines they 
contain. They will, doubtlefs, too, be 
held in the higheft eftimation: by every 
liberal mind, when it is confidered that 
fome of them are the fources whence 
the fublime conceptions of P.ato flowed ; 
that others are perfeétly conformable to 
his moft abftrufe dogmas; and that the 
moft important part of them were cor 
rupted by the Gnoftics, and, in this 
pollured ftate, became the fountains of 
barbarous and~gigantically daring im- 
piety. pe 

That they are of Chaldaic origin, and 
were not forged by Chriftians of any 
denomination, as has been afferted by 
fome fuperficial writers, is demonftrabiy 
evident from the following conidceras 
tions: In the firft piace, John Picus, 
earl of Mirandula, in a letter to Ficinus, 
informs him that he was in poficfiion of 
the Oracles of Zoroafter in the Chaidwan 
tongue, with a commentary on them, 
by certain Chaldwan wife men. And 
that he did not fpeak this from mere 
conjecture (as Fabricius thinks he did) 
is evident from his exprefsly afferting, 
in a letter to Urbinatus (p- 256 of his 
works) that, after much labour, he had 
at length learned the Chaldzan lan- 
cuace. And ftill farther, as we fhall fee, 
. : : 5 benny n 
he has inferted in his works &2tcen con- 

; sd is very Chald@an 
clufions, founded on this very id 
manufcript. That this circumitance 
fhould have efcaped the notice of mere 
verbalifts, is mot furprifing ; but it he, 
fingular that it fhould not have bees ie 
tended to by a man of tuch uncomme 


erudition, and extenfive reading, as 
Fabricius. el 
l Porphyry, 4am 

ne next place, as Porpayry, 4 
- ¢ = blichus, 
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blichus, and Proclus, wrote large com- 
mentaries on thefe oracles, and are well 
known to have ranked among the greateft 
enemies of the Chriftian religion; there 
js not even poetical probability, that men 
of fuch great learning and fagacity fhould 
have been duped by the hallow artifice 
of fome heretical Chriftian knave. To 
which we may add, that Porphyry, in his 
Life of Plotinus, exprefsly mentions, that 
certain revelations. afcribed to Zoroafter, 
were circulated, in his time, by many 
Chriftians and heretics who had aban- 
doned the ancient philofophy, and that 
he fhowed, by many arguments, theft 
revelations were fpurious; from which 
it is evident, that the oracles commented 
on by him, were not thofe forged by the 
heretics of his time. 

In the third place, Proclus in his MS. 
Scholia on the Cratylus of Plato, fays, 
that the Oracles refpeéting the zatel/- 
gible and intelle@ual orders, were delivered 
by Theurgifts, under the reign of Marcus 
Antoninus*. It is clear, therefore, that 
the following oracles, which are colleéted 
from the writings of the Platonifts, are 
of Chaldzan, and not of Chriftian, ori- 
gin; not to mention that the dogmas 
they contain are totally diffonant from 
thofe of the Chriftian faith. 

It is likewife evident, that fome of 
thefe oracies may, with great confidence, 
be afcribed to the Chaldwan’ Zoroafter. 
This appears from the Chaldaan manu- 


—{cript of Picus, in. which thofe oracles 


were denominated Zoroaftrian, which 
exift at prefent, with the Scholia of 
Pfellus, under the title of The Magic 
Oracles of Zoroafter. 

In confequence of this, I have difiri- 
buted thefe oracles into four parts. 
The firft divifion I denominate The 
Oracles of Zoroafter ; the fecond, Oracles 
delivered by Theurgifis, under the reign of 
Marcus Antonius; becaufe the oracles in 
this divifion relate to the intelligible and 
intellectual orders. The third divifion, 
Tall, Oracles which were citker delivered 
by Theurgifis, under Marcus Antoninus, or 
by Zoroafter; becaufe the colleétion of 
Pfellus is far from being complete, as we 
dhail fee from the conclufions of Picus, 
and the oracles in this divifion do not 
immediately relate te the intelligible and 
intellectual orders. The fourth divifion 
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contains a few oracles of uncertain or 
imperfeét meaning, which 1 have thus 
denominated, from not having the Mss 
in my poffeffion, from which they were 
colleéted. 

The learned reader will eafily perceive 
that my labour, in forming this colicétion 
muft have been great, as I have accue 
rately arranged each oracle under its 
proper head, and have given the authors 
and places where each (a few only ex. 
cepted) may be found. He will likewife 
find, that I have added fifty Chaldzan 
oracles, and fragments of oracles, to the 
collection of Patricius; and that I have 
given a far more correét edition of the 
text, than that of Le Clerc. Short notes 
are added, by way of comment, on the 
moft obfcure of thefe oracles, and the 
expofition of .Pfellus is prefixed as con- 
taining the beft account of the Chaldaic 
dogmas that can, at prefent, be obtained. 
Manor- Place, Your’s, &c. 

Walworib. T.TAYLor. 
&> For a lift of Mr. Tay or’s Works, 

fee the end of this Article. 
A CONCISE EXPOSITION OF CHALDAIC 
DOGMAS, BY PSELLUS. 

“ They affert that there are feven 
corporeal worlds, one Empyrean and the 
firit; after this, three etherial, and then 
three material worlds*, the lafl of which 
is faid to be terreftrial, and the hater of 
life : and this is the fublunary place, con- 
taining likewife in itfelf matter, which 
they call a profundity. They are of 
opinion, that there is one principle of 
things; and this they celebrate as she 
one, and the good}. After this, they ve- 
nerate a certain paternal profundity f, 
confifting of three triads ; but each triad 
contains, father, power, and intelledt. 
After this is the intelligible Jyux |], then 
the Syxoches, of which one is empyrean, 
the other etherial, and the third mate- 
rial. The Teltarche follow the Sy- 





* Thefe are the inerratic fphere, the fever 
planetary fpheres, and the fublunary region. 

+ So Plato. ae: 

t This is called, by the Platonitts, the 
intelligible triad 3 and is celebrated by Plato in 
the Philebus, under the names of bound, infinite 
and the mixed; and likewife of fymmetrys 
truth, and beauty, which triad, he fays, is feated 
in the veftibule of rhe good. 

|| The Iynx, Syroches, and Teletarcha of the 
Cha'dzans, compofe that divine order, which : 
called. by the Platoniffs, the inte/igi?le, an®s 
at the fame time, inte//efual order 5 and 1s ~ 
brated by Plato in the Pheedrus, under nr 
names of the fupercelefial place, Heaven, ™ 
the fubceleflial arch, noches: 
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fatal fathers ™, who are 
‘Cofmazog?, oF leaders of the world. Of 
7 o 


fucceed the 
alfo called 


nochies. After 


shefe, the firft is called once beyond, the 
fecond is Hecate, and the third is ewice 
jyvad. After thefe are the three 
Aoi ts and, lat of all, the Upezokus. 
They kewife venerate a fontal triad of 
faith, sruth, and love. They affert that 
there is a ruling fun from a foiar foun- 
tain, and an archangelic fun; that there 
is afountan of fenfe, a fontal judgment, 
3 thundering fountain, a dioptric foun- 
tain, and a fountain of characters, feated 
jn unknown impreffions. And, again, 
that there are fontal fummits of Apollo, 
Ofiris, and Hermes. They likewife 
afert that there are material fountains of 
centres and elements; that there is a 
zone of dreams, and a fontal foul. 

After the fountains, they fay, the 
principles t fueceed: for fountains are 
{uperior to principles. But of the vw- 
fic| principles, the fummit is called He- 
cate, the middle ruding- foul, and the 
extremity ruling virtue. ‘They have like- 
wife azome Hicate, fuch as the Craldaic 
Triecdotis, Comas, and Eckluftike. But 
the azonic § gods, according to them 
are Scrapis, Baechus, the feries of O/rts, 
and of Apollo. Thefe gods are called azo- 
nic, becaufe they rule without reftraint 
over the zones, and are eftablifhed above 
‘the apparent gods. But the zonic gods 
ate thofe which revolve round the cele 
fial zones, and rule over - fublunary 
affairs, but nut with the fame unrettrain- 
ed energy, asthe azonic. For the Chal- 
dzans confider the xomic order as divine ; 
a diftributing the parts of _ the fenfible 
world ; and as begirding the allotments 
about the material region, © = 

The inerrati¢c circle fucceeds the zones, 
and compgehends the feven fpheres in 
which the ftars are placed. According 


a 





\ 
* Thefe fontal fathers compofe the intel/eual 
trad of the Greeks, and are Saturn, Riea, 
Jupiter, 
T The three Amili@ti are the fame with the 
Page triad, or Curetes of the Greeks. Ob- 
vey that a fontal ‘ uhh ij 
according 6 i Jubjiftence means a Jubfifience 


i Thefe principles, aré the fame with the 
tonic Supermundane order of gods. 

un ¢ vivific triad confifts, according to the 
Moreno oo Bits, of Diana, Proferpine, and 
mt i azonic gods are the fame with the 
that “r order of the Greek Theologi(ts, or 
the orcer which is immediately fituated above 

Mundane gods. . 
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to them, likewife, there are two folar 
worlds ; one, which is fubfervient to the 
etherial profundity ; the other zonaic, 
being one of the feven {pheres, 

Of human fouls, they eftablith a two. 
fold fontal caufe; viz. the paternal intel. 
le&**, and the fontal foul + : and they cone 
fider partial t fouls, as proceeding from 
the fontal, according to the will of the 
father. Souls of this kind, however, 
poflefs a feif-begotten, and felf-vital 
efience: for they are not like alter-mo- 
tive matures. Indeed, fince according 
to the Oracle, a partial foul is a portion 
of divine fire, a fplendid fire, and a pa- 
ternal conception, it muft be an imma- 
terial and felf-fubfiftent effence: for 
every thing divine is of this kind; and 
of this the foul is a portion. They affert 
too, that all things are contained in each 
foul; but that in each there is an une 
known charatteriftic of an effable and 
ineffable impreffion. They are of opi- 
nion, that the foul often defcends into 
the world, through many caufes; either 
through the defluxion of its wings ||, of 
through the paternal will. They believe 
the world to be eternal, as likewife 
the periods of the ftars. They multifari- 
oufly diftribute Hades, at one time call- 
ing it the leader of a terrene allotment, 
and at another the fublunary region, 
Sometimes, they denominate it, the moft 
inward of the etherial and material 
worlds; at another time, irrational § 
foul. In this, they place the rational 
foul, not effentially, but according to 
habitude, when it fympathizes with 1, 
and energizes according to partial reafon. 

They conlider ideas, at one time, as 
the conceptions of the fatoer | ; at another 
time, as-univerfal reafons, Viz. phyfical, 
animaftic, and intelligible; and again, 
as the exempt hyparxes (or fummits) 
of beings. They affert that ger 
operations are accomplifhed through t ; 
intervention of the higheft powers, an 
terrene fubftances ; and that fuerior 
natures fympathize with inferior, ae ef- 
pecially wich thofe in the fu unary 





* The Fupiter of the Greeks, the artificer 


of theuniverfe. 
+ Called by the Greeks, Funo. 
That is, tuch fouls as our’s. 
|| So Plato: tee my tranflation © 
drus. 
is, with great propriet 
etlaa' te tas wu when giving itfel f “? 
to the dominion of the irrational oe a e 
truly faid to be fituated in Hades, or objcurity. 


f the Pha} 


y; thus 


G@ i.e. Fupiter, 0 the Demiurgus. 
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region. 
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region. They confider fouls, as ceftored 
afier death to their priftine perfection, 
in the wholes ** of the univerfe, according 
to the meafures of their peculiar purih- 
‘cations; but fome fouls are raifed by 
them to a fupermundane condition of 
being. They likewife define fouls to be 
mediums between impartible and partible 
natures. With refpeét to thefe dogmas, 
maay of them are adopted by Plato + 
and Ariftotle; but Plotinus, Porphyry, 
Jamblichus, Proclus, and their difciples, 
adopt the whole of them, and admit 
them without hefitation, as dc&trines of 
a divine origin.” 

Thus far Pfellus: I acd, for the fake 
of thofe readers that are unacquainted 
with the fcientific theology of the an- 
cients, that as the highett principle of 
things is a nature truly ineffable and 
unknown, it is impoffible that this vifible 
world could have been produced by him 
without mediums ; and this not through 
any iImpoteney, but, on the conrrary, 
through tranfcendency of power. For if 
he had produced all things without the 
agency of intermediate beings, all thinzs 
mult have been like himfelf, ineffable 
and unknown. It is neceflary, there- 
fore, thet there fhould be certain mighty 
powers between the fupreme principle of 
things and us: for we, in reality, are no- 
thing more than the dregs of the univerfe. 
Thefe mighty powers, from their fur- 
paffing fimilitude to the firft god, swere 
very properly called by the ancients 
gods; and were confidered by them as 
perpetually fubfifting in the moft admir- 
able and profound union with each other, 
and the firft caufe; yet fo as amidft this 
union to preferve their own energy 
diftinét frem that of the higheft god. 
For it would be abfurd in the extreme, 
to allow, that man has a peculiar energy 
of his own, and to deny that this is the 
cafe with the moft exalted beings. Hence, 
as Proclus beautifully obferves, the gods 
may be compared to trees rooted in the 
earth: for as thefe, by their soots, are 
untied with the earth, and become earth- 
ly in an eminent degree, without bein 
earth itfelf; fo the gods, by their fum- 
mits, are profoundly united to the firft 
caufe, and by this means are tranfcen- 
dently fimilap to without being the firft 
caufe, 

* That is to fay. the celeffial fpheres. 

t+ Indeed, he who has penetrated the pro- 
fundity of Plato’s doétrines, will find, that 
they perfectly accord with thefe Chaldaic dog- 
mas ; as is every where copioufly fhowa by 





Proclus, 


Lines too, emanating from the centre 
of a circle, afford us a con{picuous imace 
of the manner in which thefe might 
powers proceed from, and fubfit in, ihe 
ineffable principle of things. For here 
the lines are evidently things different 
from the centre, to which, at the fame 
time, by their fummirs, they are exqui- 
fitely all'ed. And thefe fummits, which 
are indefcribably abforbed in the centre 
are yet no parts (7. e. powers) of it: for 
the centre has a fubfiftence prior to them 
as being their caufe. ' 


THE ORACLES OF ZOROASTER. 





N.B. Wherever a ftar occurs prefixed to an oras 
cle, it denotes tnat oracle to be an additwnal 
one, firft difcovered by me. 

Rew xcs tcwrw (AEOLG ELC TITOY ee prdidevoy ie. 
There is alfo a portion for the image (a) in 
the place (4) every way fplendid, 

1 My de co tug vdng cxvExdov xenpavn xolarite 
"ge 
Nor fhould you leave the dregs of matter (c) 

in the precipice (d) 

Mn e€eeEng we pan ein eyodca wm. 
Nor fhould you expel the foul from the body, 

left in departing it retain fomeching (e). 

My ve TMERWINS fAET OM Yousg veo ony Ooevey 
Pardrov . 

Ov ya, arndeng duiov eve y Gove. 

Mnér [at loes jAtlow narsou xevovag crvaborcag 

Aidiw Gavan peoeleer malpag, ovy evensy cov. 

Mnvng corCov eaoov" cet Toe et toyw avaynnge 

Asecioy moomarevpace a ev yaciv avy choy evdn 

Aitoirs opvintwy Tucgos Theluc, ov wol wrndnt, 

Kas Guciwy omrayyvav ce lore? ta 2 adues 

pula neve, 

Eyatopinng anelns; onctypnre. devyt ov Tavley 

MrAdwy EVTESING LEY TEL HLTOY MYL EV, 

Ey ceotly Copia TE A, EUVOMIE auveyolat. ; 
“(f) Direét not your attention to the immenfe 

meafures of the earth; for the plant of truth 

is not in the earth. Nor meafure the dimen- 


fions of the fun, by means of colleéted rules ; 


for it revolves by the eternal will of the father, 
and not for your fake. Diimifs the founding 
courfe of the moon ; for it perpetually runs 
through the exertions of necefiity. The ad- 
vancing procefiion of the ftars was not gong 
rated for your fake. The wide-fpread aerizl 
wing of birds, and the feétions of victims and 


> 


(2) That is, the irrational foul, which is the 
image of the rational. 

(4) That is, the region above the moon. 

(c) 4. e. The human body. 

(d) i. e, This terreftrial region. 

(e) i.e. Left it retain fomething of the more 
paffive lite. 

(f) This oracle is conformable fo what 
Plato fays in his Republic, that a philofopher 
muft aftronomize above the heavens : that is 
to fay, he mutt {peculate the cele‘tial orbs, 48 
nothing more than images ef forms in the a 
telligible world, wiicela 
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viscera @ if TEE THY 


puerile {ports hefe. if v intend ' 9 Keo Fevioy oy Tootere. 
eotion. Fly, from thele, if you intend to In the left hand inward parts of Bec: 
“— adife of piet here virt is the f . oe Parts of Hecate (9) 
the facred paradile of piety, where virtue, 18 the fountain of virtue. which wholly abi. 
. ‘ equity, ‘are colleéted together withi ue. Waich wholly abises 
wifdom, and equi'y Sey 3, \ E , in, and does not emit its virginal nature. 
aife Fuyns oXs/ov o Y n TYE Tacs Hyine pasty Lahn: ancone erie sutecey rue 
. +, a io J a — was oe 7. . * > > ‘ 
Syuetls Iirsas, IMs TAS AP Ns EEVTS Acjarrantvoy CHETHOOY Ohov Kale SevOice Ko .ow 


sie amupnctics (ecw Aoyw epyay Exwaees. Krv9s muzes duvny. 

Explore the river (g) of the foul, whence,or = When yoy behold a facred fire (r) without 
‘a what order, having become a fervant to body, form, fhining with a leaping fplendour through 
you may again riic to that order from which _ the profundities of the whole world, hear » 


‘oa fowed, uniting operation to facred rea- voice of fire, 


fon (4). - Mn ducews uedeons avlonloy ayadprms 
Mn malw vues, xonjavas xalee yng umoxeiiat, You fhould not invoke the felt confpicuous 
Erramoouy aucwy wele eB rrsdog yy UmTO fave imave of nature (s). 
Avaya; Qovvos eg. ieee HH ducts reindee eves ros Cutiasvas ayveus 
Verge not downwards, a precipice lies under Kas ta xexnz van: Prwsonudla, once x ixha. 
the earth, which draws through a defcent of Nature perfuades us, that there are holy dzx- 
feven fteps (i), and under which his the throne mons, and that the bloffoms of depraved mate 
of dire neceiiity. ter (¢) are ufeful and good. 
Ovo.neel ce Buphece tan Tol’ arraens. ¥uy nh precotwy Oeov oySes mw ef cautyy 
You fhould never change barbarous names (4), Oucev Ovnlov eyouray orn Geodev preparSucat. 
Tlws ey fs HOT fA VOEPUUS LVOY NAS MAM/ATELS. AgpAovice Meyy tb yd) vd’ 4 TEE Cwm Poolessy. 
In acertain refpe& the world poffeffes intel- (z) The foul of mortals compels, in a certain 
Jeftual inflexible fuftainers (/). refpect, divinity into itfelf. pofleffing nothing 
Evevyet mene Tov excilinoy goopa dev. mortal, and is wholly inebriated from deity : 
Energize about the Hecatic {phere (m). for it glories in the harmony (+) under which’ 
Thorens rv AES pasty aOenons mavle dAcovlay the mortal body fubfitts. | 
Ovle yup ovzervios xuclog role pecsveles oyxo;y Hyro9w buyng Pados eu Szrlav, ozpacla Vast 
Agests ou AewprToucts TO pamvng Dw xenrAuTlaty Tava extrelacoy eva. 


Xdwy ouy,” exnxe’ Preredas de wave xeoavvoss. The immortal depth (y) of the foul fhould be 
Jf you often invoke me(w), all things willap- the leader; but vehemently extead all your 

pear to youtobea lion. For neither will the eyes (%) upwards 

convex bulk of heaven then be vifible; the Mn myevucre proruvnc, pan Ce Baduyns ro emimecav, 

ftars will not fhine ; the light of the moon will | You thould not defile the tpirit (#), nor give 

be concealed ; the earth will not ftand firm; depth toa fuperficies. 





but all things w ll be feen in thunder. Zulngov TUL ELOLTOVe 
Havrodiv athacw duyn Muses nvie TELVOY. Seek Paradite (4). 
On all fides, with an unfigured (9) foul, ex- — : 

tend the reins of fire. as the work of the jecret art of divinity. But 
Vorkuncers Ing Oveews CYS OWE TEY VET [tte he is of a bold nature, as exploring things more 
O man, thou fubtle production (f), that art excellent than him(elf 

of a bod nature ! (7) Hecate, according to the Chaldzans, is 





the centre of the intelle¢tual gods : and they 


(zg) i e. The producing caufe of the foul. fay, that in her right hand parts the contains the 
(4) By facred reafon is meant the fummit, fountain of fouls; and in her left, the fountain 
or principal power of the foul, which Zoroafter, of the virtues ; Pe 
in another place, calls the flower of intellect. (r) This oracle relates to the vifion of divine 
(i) ic. The orbs of the feven planets. light. ‘ , 
_(&) For in every nation there are namesof —(s) i.e. The image to be invoked in the 
divine origin, and which poffefs an ineffable myiteries mut be intelligible, and not fenfible. 
power in myftic operations. (r) By the blofloms ot depraved matter, ich 
(’) i.e. The fontal fathers, or intellectual deritand the damens alled Evil; but whic! 
Bods. By inflexitle, under(tand ftable power. are not fo effentially, but from their ont 
(m) This {phere was of gold. Inthe middle (uv) That is, the human foul, through its 
of it there was a fapphire ; and the fphere it- immortality and purity, becomes r. plete with ’ 
felf was turned round by means of a thong, more excellent life, and div ne iumination 5 
made of the hide of an ox. It was likewife and js, as it were, raifed above itfelf. ‘Me hh 
ra where infcribed with charaéters : and the (x) é. ¢. Unapparent and intelligiole hare 
aid@ans turning it round, made certain invo- mony. : . ‘ 
Cations, But it if called Hecatine, becaufe de- () i.e. The fummut or.,flower of Hs nt 
dicated to Hecate, ture. 


(") By me is meant the fountain or caufeof (x) i. ¢. All the gnoftic powers ¥ b> keel 
the celestial conflellation called the lion. (a) Underftand by the /firit, tie af the 
cle of the foul; and by the Juperperes, 


my. by unfigured, underftand moft fimple and _hicle. y and lucid vehicle 
: an . . 4 uc e : 
y the reins of fire, the unimpeded etherial an wes f 
' energy of the theurgic life of fach a foul. (4) The Chaldaic Paradife is the aye 
(4) Man is a Jubtle production, confidered 
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gt4 ——— Galleftion of the Oracles of Zoroafter. 


ev ayy Seuoy Tu286 xfa0¢ OLKT OUTIY. : 

(c) The wild bsafts of the earth fhall inha- 
bit thy veffcl. 

Eabtivag muptvov youv 
Eeyov en tyarEeing, prs OY % Pus TAMTUS. 

By extending a fiery intellect (¢) to the work 
of piety, you will aifo preferve the flowing 
body. 

Ex 2” cepa xohtwy 
Taine Qewonovet Bova xuveg, oun! arn9ee 
Syste Peale te’ 3.6 fecnvuvies. 

From the boiom therefore of the earth ter- 
yeftrial dogs (¢) leap forth, who never exhibit a 
trae fign to morta) man. 

Tlevlee ye eLeterdeo vs melno, YW maseswre 
dtulecw ov Rowlay ”? 4a eFyec eS Ewe 

The Father (f) petteéted all things, and de- 
tivered them to the fecond intelleé&t (g), which 
the nations of men call the firft. 

At mata: pavotmy wyxlespat. 

The furies are the bonds of men (A). 

Tupabora yrs waloinos voog ecmesce tase Puy aie. 

The paternal intellect difleminated fymbols (/) 
in fouls. 

Bim owe Astroviwy Luyas uebaculntes. 

(é) Thofe fouls that leave the body with vio- 
lence are the moft pure, 

Ori fuyn tue duvaue Kalcos ovce Pasivary 
ADavelos Te reves H Cwny Seomolig eos 
Kas icy a6 X07 /40U Toda TAncwMala MoATWY. 

The foul being a {plendid fire, through the 

wer of the father remains immortal, is the 
miftrefs (/) of life, and poffeffes many perfec- 
tions of the bofoms of the world. 

* [lato ov poSev evSewoxs, weidw Oo? wey ee. 

The father did not burl forth fear, but in- 
fufed perfuafion (m). 


divine powers about the Father of the univerfe; 
and the empyrean beauties of the demiurgic 
fountains. 

(c) By the veffel is meant the compofite 
temperature of the foul; and by the wild beafts 
of the earth, terreftrial demons. Thefe, there- 
fore, will refide in the foul which is replete 
with irratiorial affections: 

(d) i. e. An intelle& full of divine light. 

(e) 7. ¢. Material demons. 

(f) #.¢. Saturn. 

(gz) i. ¢. Jupiter. 

(2) That is, the powers that punifh guilty 
fouls, bind them to their material paffions, and 
in thefe, as it were, fuffocate them: fuch pu- 
nifhment being finally the means of purifica- 
tion. Nor do thefe powers only affli& the vi- 
cious, but even fuch as convert theinfelves to 
an immaterial effence ; for thefe, through their 
connection with matter, require a purification 
of this kind. 

() That is, fymbols of all the divine natures. 

(&) This oracle praifes a violent death, be- 
caufe the foul, in this cafe, is induced to hate 
the body, and rejoice’in a liberation from it. 

(/) The foul is the miftrefs of life, becaufe 
it extends vital iiluminations to budy, which is, 
of itfelf, deititute of Mfe. 

(m) That is, asdivinity is not of a tyranni- 
cal mature, he diaws every thing to himielf by 


perfuafion, and not by fear, 





s 


[Sup, 


Eavley o malnp nomacey 
Oud” ev en duverpres vorcee xreiceee idioy avs. 

The father (7) has haftily withdrawn himfelf 
bit has not fhut up his proper fire, in hig Sia 
intellectual power. 

Est v1 voulayy 0 XCM TE YoY vow aves, 

There ‘is a certain intelligible (0) which i¢ 
becomes you to underftand with the flower of 
intelleé. 

Woy eSwonces AveTVOES EVAYTOS esos. 

The expelling powers (/2) of the foul which 
caufe her to refire, are of an unreftrained na. 
ture. 

Xen ve omeversy 295 To Daog %, Talore meyers 
Fy5ey emernpon Tot uy, ToAXvy greenery youy. 

It becomes you to hatten to the light and the 
rays of the Father, whence a foul was imparted 
to you, invefted with an abundance of intel. 
leé&. 

Eiot mavle wysos evog exyeyowla, 

All things are the progeny of one fire (9), 

Vous Atyety tw voy cymrou Aeyé. 

(r) That which intelle& fays, it undoubted. 
ly tays by intelicétion. 

A’ A” tous de y Fwy nelweveles @s TEx Marry ug, 

(s) Ha! ha! the earth from beneath bellows 
at thefe as far as to their children. 

Mn cuvavenons cnv etyeccoptyny 

You fhould not increafe your fate (¢). 

Ov yuo wre Maloinns meyng arenes Ts TOYA <a 

Nothing imperteét proceeds, according to a 
circular energy, from a paternal principle (u). 

AAD oun soley thas xeiwns vo Ocdasy maloinos vaug 
Meyets ay E5209 AnOncy % onan CANTY 
Mynucny ev9enevn Walomev cuvdnawlos ayvov. 

But the paternal intelle& will not receive 
the will of the foul, till the has departed from 





(n) That is, Saturn the fummit of the in- 
tellectual order, is perfectly feparated from all 
conneétion with matter; but, at the fame time, 
imparts his divinity to inferior natures. 

(0) Meaning the intelligible, which imme- 
diately fubfifts after the higheft God. 

(p) That is, thofe powers of the foul which 
feparate it from the body. 

(7) That is, of one divine nature. 

(r) That is, the voice of intelle¢t is an in- 
telletual, or in other words, an immaterial and 
indivifible energy. 

(s) The meaning of the oracle is, that even 
the very children of the impious are deftined to 
fubterranean punifhments ; and this, with the 
greateft propriety ; for thofe who, in a former 
life, have perpetrated fimilar crimes, become, 
through the wife adminiftration of Providence, 
the members of one family. - 

(t) Fate i the full perfection of thofe divine 
illuminations which are received by Nature} 
but Pr;widence is the immediate energy of deity. 
Hence, when we energize intellectually, we 
‘are under the dominion of Providence ; but 
when cotporeally, under that of Fate. The 
oracle, therefore, admonifhes to withdraw eute 
felves from corporeal energy. s 

(u) For divinity is pi wee ; x the ime 

‘ ; om th riGgt. 
periett cannot proceed from the pe oblivion 
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wion (X) 3 and has {poken the word, affuming 
, apa of her paternal facred impreffion. 
ties Y evry opstvoy MoT yelov Seesprov eefenons 

y Bs ITU ewe ' | 

On you behold the terreftrial (y) daemon 
approaching, yociferate and facrifice the ftone 
MxizvRIM. ‘ 

maigare 70 vonloy eres VooU ow Um@PY Ft. 


Learn the intelligible, for it fubfitts beyond 
intellect (2). 


Noorpaevers syFes malooBey varoues % wuleus 

ange EDOSVHIOTS KAVOU LAU YLE WEE VOT. 

a stelfigible lynges (2) poffefs intellection 
shemafelves from the Father, fo jar as they encr- 
gize intelle€tually, being moved by ineffable 
counfels. 

The above Zoroafrian oracles are from Pfellus. 

Myiiov TE C20.AnpAcey Ky LS ELLY TOOT ODEU LAC. 

Proc]. in Tim. 

The courfe of the moon, and the advanciag 
pioceflion of the ftars. 

* Tw) Baavowviwy os Soxspamlelos, x, Ocwinss % 
Latoes ons @yihes HUOIWS KeAGUTE TUS aT EiKaS 
cpaoe;. Hlot mmp oocy Téersiwe eeyovles Tice 70 
aciloey aries Teepe Te cuyacline prsyeOn. 1) wo 
my cuter ios THE. B CuYMywyas YonmaliGey doy- 
parler des Tap avhuv TwY PuTsxMY Acywry Os ayc@ 
hug xole Tu aul xerhovesy EY TOES MBCOLE Aoyors” 
Male TOE ATIWOWY O& TOU yoLpAptey Meyytdous. Ato 
Lrg xu xeeony Tovluv wysruy eSepyovlag ace 
Wty, CuspAOvES OAOLGUS HyEhOU sy H alyayyedovy 
ScormyectyeT usy CLT ED FLoLy eTI@ Tey erry. 

Anonymus, in Theologumenis Arithmeticis. 

The moft celebrated of the Babylonians, to- 
gether with Oftanes and Zoreafter, very pro- 
perly call the ftarry fpheres herds; whether, 
becaufe thefe alone among corporeal magnitudes, 
ae perfectly carried about a centre, or in con- 
formity to the oracles, becaufe they are confi- 
dered by them as in a certain refpeét the bonds 
and collectors @f phyfical ,reafons, which they 
likewife call in their facred difcourfes herds, and 
by the infertion of a gamma, angels. Hence, in 
afimilar manner, they denominate the {tars and 
demons which rule over each of thefe herds (or 
ftarry fpheres) angels and archangels ;-and thefe 


we feven in number. 


\*) hat is, till fhe has recovered her know-~ 
ledge of the divine fymbols, and facred reafons, 
from which fhe is compofed; the former of 
wich the receives from the divine unities, and 
the latter from facred ideas, 

(y) Terreftrial daemoris are full of deceit, as 

ing temote from divine knowledge, and re- 


i with dark matter: he, therefore, who de- 
raph receive any true information from one 
refe 


» muft prepare an altar, and faerifice 


th ase 
ei Mnizurim, which has the power of 


other greater daemon to appear, who, 
Lr invifible to the material damon, 
aad thee. true anfwer to the propofed queftion 5 
is to the interrogator himfelf. 


”) The intelligible is twofold; one kind 
being  mtnaite with intelleét, but the other 
~ 8 OF a fuper-effential characteriftic. 


5 See the co ife . 
Prelixed to thefe “ion of Pfellus, 
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in fe omnia cognofe; 
Zoroafter prius, deinde Plato in pet snared 
ferunt. _ Pici, Op. tum, i : 
He who knows himfelf, 
in himfelf, as Zoroatter firit afferted and afte 
wards Plato in the firtt Alcibia ‘es. 
* Zwns TO vycoy cupsburove dso % vole [Aty Nbades 
xehougty aviv (animam) eng odne Sweyouag, cole 
oe THY IW Tie, % Tralwy ee Thelwvos o4 bso. 
roel. in Tim p. 
Moifture is a fymbol of life ; and rence beak 
Plato, and ferior to Plato, the gods call the foul 
at one time, a drop from the whole of vivificae 


tion ; and, at another time, a certain fountain 
of it. 


* Qui fe cognotcit, 


p. 2u5, 
knows all things 


* Sunt etiam demones aquel quos Nereides 
vocat Orpheus, in fublimioribus exhalationibus 
aquz, quales funt in hoc aere nubilofo, quorum 
corpora. videntur quandoque acutioribus oculis, 
prefertim in Perfide et Affrica, ut exittimat 
Zoroafter. Ficin. de Immortal. Anim. p. 123. 

There are certain aquatic daemons, called 5 
Orpheus, Nereides, in the more elevated ex- 
halations of water, fuch as refi‘e in this eloud 
air, whofe bodies, according to Zoroafter, are 
fometimes feen by more acute eyes, efpecially 
in Perfia and Africa. 

* Cum anima currat femper, certo temporis 
fpatio tranfit omnia, quibus peractis cogitur res 
currere paulatim per omnia denpo, atque eadem 
in mundo telam generationis xgtexere, ut pla- 
cuit Zoroafter, qui Ufdem aliquando caufis om. 
nino redeuntibus, eofdem fimiliter effectus ree 
verti putat. Ibid p. 129. 

Since the foul perpetually runs, in a certain 
fpace of time it pafles through all things, whicia 
circulation being accomplifhed, it is compclied 
to run back again through all things, and un- 
fold the fame web of generation in the world, 
according to Zoroafter; who is of opinior., that 
the fame caufes, on a time returning, the fame 
effe&s will, in a fimilar manner, return. 

* Voluit Zoroafter ethereum anime indu- 
mentum in nobis affidue volvi. Ibid. p. 131. 

According to Zoroafter, in us, the etherial 
veftment of the foul perpetually revolves. 

** Congruitates materialium formarum ad 
rationes animz mundi, Zoroafier divinas illices 
appetlavit. 

Ficin. de vita coelitus comparanda, p. 519 

Zoroafter calls the congruitics of material 
forms to the reafons of the foul of the world, 
divine allurements. : 

In that part of the works of Johannes Picus, 
ear! of Mirandula, which is denominated Co1- 
clufiones, there are fifteen conclufions, according 
to his own opinion, of the meaning of certain 
oracles of Zoroafter, and the mcaning of his 
Chaldzan expofitors. In thefe the two following 
oracles are preferved, which axe mot to be found 
in any Greek writer now extant: 

Nec exeas cum tranfit liGtor. 

Nor fhould you g° forth when 

by. } 
ie tres dies facrificabitis, et nat per 

As yet three days fhall ye facrifice, anc no 
longer, It 


. 


the lidtor 
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It appears likewife, from thefe conclufions, 
that the firft oracle of Zoroafier was concerning 
a ladder, which reached from Tartarus to the 
firit fire. 

That the fecond oracle was refpecting a two- 
fold air, water, and earth, and the roots of the 
earth. 

That the eleventh was concerning the two- 
fold intoxication of Bacchus and Silenus. 

That there was an oracle refpecting a fyren, 
and another refpeéting the-goats. 

As a tranflation of theie conclufions, from 
their mixture with Cabaliftic, and other barba- 
yous j:rgons, would not be of the leaft ufe to the 
philofophic Englifh reader, I fhall only give 
them in the original. 

Conclufiones numero 1§ fecundam propriam 
epinionem de intelligentia di¢ctorum Zoroattris ct 
expofitorum ejus Chaldzeorum. 

s. Quod dicunt interpretes Chaldai fuper 
primum dictum Zoroattris, de feala a tartaro ad 
primum ignem:; nhil aliud fignificat quam fe- 
riem naturarum univerfi, a non gradu materiz 
ad eum, qui eft fuper omnem gradum graduate 
protenfum. 

2. Ibidem dico, interpretes nihil aliud per 
virtutes myfteriales intelligere quam naturalem 
magiam. 

3. Quod dicunt interpretes fuper di€tum fe- 
cundum Zoroafiris de duplici a€re, aqua & 
terra, nihil aliud fibi vult, nifi quodlibet ele- 
mentum, quod poteit dividi per purum et im- 
purum, habere habitatores rationales et irrationa- 
les; quod vero purum eft tantum, rationales 
tantuim. 

4. Ibidem per radices terrz nihil aliud intel- 
ligere pofiunt quam vitam vegetalem, conveni- 
enter ad dicta Empedoclis, qui ponit tranfanima- 
tionem etiam in plantas. 

5. Ex diéto iilo Zoroaftris, Ha Ha, hos terra 
deflet ufque ad filios, fequendo expofitionem 
Ofie Chaldzi, expreflam hubemus veritatem de 
peccato originali. 

6, Dita interpretum Chaldzorum fuper 11 
aphorifmo de duplici vino ebriatione Bacchi et 
Sileni, perfecte intelligentur per diéta Cabalifta- 
rum de duplici vino. 

7- Que dicunt interpretes fuper 14 aphorif- 
mo, perfecte intelligentur, per ea, quz dicunt 
Cabaliftze de morte ofculi. 

8. Magi in 17 aphor:fmo nihil aliud intelli- 
gunt per triplex indumentum, ex lino, panno et 
pellibus, quam triplex anime habitaculum cx. 
Jefte, {piretale, et terrenum. 

9. Poteris ex pracedenti conclufione aliquid 
intelligere de pelliceis tunicis, quas fibi fecit 
Adam, et de pellibus quz erant in tabernaculo, 

10. Per canem nihil aliud intelligit Zoroaf- 
ter, quam partem irrationalem anime et pro- 
portionalia. Quod ita effe videbit qui diligenter 
di@a omnia expofitorum confideravit, qui et ipfi 
ficut et Zoroatter wnigmatice loquuntur. 

11. Dictum illud Zoroattris, Nec exeas cum 
tranfit li€tor. pertecte intelligetur per ilud Ex. 
edi, quando funt prohibiti Ifraelite exire do- 


mos iuas in tronfitu angeli interficientis primo- 
genita Agyptiorum, 


12. Per Sirenam apud Zoroaftrem nihi} aliud 
intelligas quam partem anime rationalem, 

13. Per puerum apud interpretes nihil aliug 
intelligibile quam intelle€tum, 

14. Per dictum illud Zoroattris, Adhuc tres 
dies facrificabitis, et non ultra, apparuit mihi 
‘per Arithmeticam fuperioris Merchiane illos 
computandi dies effe, in ¢0 dito expreffe pres 
diétum adventum, Chrifti. 

15. Quid fit intelligendum per capras apud 
Zoroaftrem, intelligit, qui legeret in libro Bair 
quz fit affinitas Capris et qua agnis cum fpiriti. 
bus. Pici. op. vol, i. Pp. 69. 


Chaldean Oracles delivered by Theurgifts, 


under the reign of the emperor Marcus 

Antoninus. 

Concerning the fammit of the intelli- 
gible order. 

H proves exes mowlws omou melon prover ect. 

Procl. in Eucl. p. 27, 

The monad is there firft where the paternal 
monad fubfitts. 

Concerning the produétion of the mid. 
dle of the inteliigible order : 

Tayeon ess psoveeg 4 evo yevye. 

; Procl. in Eucl. p. 27. 

The monad is extended, which generates two. 

Concerning eternity, according to 
which, the middle of the intelligibie or- 
der is charaterifed : 

Thejooyeveg peos. Modu yao prov; 

Ex telcos wdung doepepazvos voou cavPoz, 

Ext Tw vossy meelosnov vouy evdidovere 

Tleoas; miyess Te eyes 

Kai TO VOY) CEL TE (AEVELY LOKI SPOPAALyys. 
Procl. in Tim. p. 242. 

Father-begotten light. For this alone, by 
plucking abundantly from the ftrength of the 
Father, the Rower of intellect, is enabled, by 
intelle€tion, to impart a paternal intelleét to all 
the fountains and principles ; together with in- 
telleftual energy, and a perpetual permanency 
according to an unfluggifh revolution. 

* Tris yao eevexresT lov Swng, % TNS alovley tue 
versus, ¥ Ing wonvoy ula To Aoysoy evepyssesy 0 
aiwy (ashe). ; 

(4) For eternity, according to the oracle, 15 
the caufe of never-failing life, of unwearied 
power, and of unfluggith energy. : 

Concerning the extremity of the intel- 
ligible order : 

Ev9ev cucopnevos Monge epardoos mupos avFo¢ 
Kocp.wy evOowaxuwiy HObAW/AMTS. Teaviee ye evOev 
Apy les gig TO Kaw, Tevely axlivas ayules. 

Procl. in Theol, Plat. p. 171, 172+ 

Thence a fiery whirlwind {weeping along, ob- 
fcures the flower of fire, leaping, at the fame 
time, into the cavities of the worlds. For all 
things thence begin to extend their admirable 
rays downwards (c). 


(6) ,Agreeably to this, Plotinus divinely de- 


fines eternity to be infinite life, at once total 6 
full. 


(c) See my Introduction to the Parmenides 
of Plato, near the end, 
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pints moonBev, ad’ ERcevey EY Tey melon Buu, 
we matuke xura Inv Oer9oepeprovee oeynv. 
Procl. in ‘Tim. p. 167. 
Nor has it proceeded, but it abides in the pa- 
temal profundity, and in the adytum, according 
to the divinely-nourifhed filence. : 
Ess yas Megas TOU malcixcy v8, % TNYN Tw 
vorcwye Damat{cius, rp coy wr. 
Itisthe boundary of the paternal profundity, 
inj the fountain of intelletual natures. 
yh egy of encoles mob Tyo Cundoooy 
Oh Zunyovoy tanger Tng Exalnz xo Tov. 
Kas emipees TOs LUvOX eves BARny Cerdwoov wrugor 
Miya, duvapeevoro. - Procl. in Tim. p. 128. 
It is the operator, and the giver. of life-bear- 
ing fire. It fills the vivific bofom of Hecate, 
a pours on the Synoches the fertile ftrength 
of afire endued with mighty power. 
Concerning Love : 
O; e voou Exdooe tpwos 
Eroausvas Mug We TyVidecprtevy oow XEPCTN 
nymiorg xelyoag Soy Moog avGor eT icy wy. 
Procl..in Parmenid, 
Who firft leaped forth frem intelle&t, cloth- 
ing fire bound together with fire, that he might 
govern the fiery cratera, reftraining the flower 
of his own fire. 
Concerning Faith, Truth, and Love: 
* Tavis yor ev toes Tots Se nvGeovalas Tew Ect. 
Procl. in I. Alcibiad. 
= things are governed and fubfift in thefe 
ee. 
Aoyais yas reise vais Se Aubois Sovrruey 
anny. Damafc. re apy wy. 
You may conceive that ail things aét as fer- 
anis to thefe three principles. 
Concerning the intelligible order in 
general : 


HW youn taong TUNTEWS CUP fi. 
: ’ Damafc, TED’ OY wy. 
The intelligible order is the principle of all 
ion, 
Ayn TRING Tuunoewe nen res ic. 
This order is the prinaiple of all feétion. 
P Damafc. TERE ely WY. 
Ta doyiee Tepe cwy rat ewy ze0 Tov Ovpavoy ws 
ur deynloy veutalo, * Tae Pyne 
Ly’ eye muga. Procl. in Crat. 
The oracles fhow, that the orders prior to 
Heaven are ineffable, and add, “ They poflefs 


nyftic filence,?? 


«“ #: omc”? Ta¢ vonlec alias To Aoysoyv HOF % 
"Pouca: ame roy maloos Seay ex” avian” 

Th Procl. in Crat. 

: . oracle calls the intelligible caufes 

“y » and afferts “¢ That proceeding from 

wher, they run to him.” 
ale yup Esty prov av neo jaw Twye von. 
All th; Damafe, rect wg ywre 
world ings fubfift together in the iatelligible, 


Concernina hyparxi d 
rxis ower, an 
energy ; & yp s Pp ’ 
¥ Oiny a. ; 
rh Mubayorsior, dice provutos 0, Bueitosy % 
ay 910 Thelwy dice roy mecalos, uw, Tov aTe 
- Af + a 
dee Mixlovy % Rooltsov, ye nrers duce TOU #vOS 
TIAAwY, 4, cou WIAEYOY « Tala Qi KENT AM 


NTHLY Mag. No XIX, 
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rw Gao die nz umes ews  Suvereew> % sy8d= 
ar Damatfc. TE Moy wy. ; 
What the Pythagoreans intended to fignify 

by monad, duad, and triad—or Plato, by bout, 
infinite, and that which is mixed from botheeot 
we, in the former part of this work, by one, she 
many, and the united, that the oracles of the 
- fignify by Ayparxis (d), power, and intel 
eé?, 


Concerning power and intelle@t : 
H paty yous duvapus cuv extivors, vev Mon” exsiye, 
: Procl, in Plat. Theol. p. 365., 
__ Power is with them (father and intelleét) but 
intellect is from him (the fathcr. 
Concerning the intelligible in gene- 
ral: ° 
Teopy ce tw yoours ro vorloy. 
Procl. in Crat. & Hefychius in voc. yorosy, 
The intelligible is food to that which under 
ftands. 
QL Ts Vow ov xELVO VoNTELS. Damakc. 
You will not apprehend it by an intelleétual 
energy, as when underftanding fome particular 
thing (e). 
Ov oy xen ohodcornls VORY TO VO"TIY EKEL10y 
Adha voou Teveou Tuvan Droyt Tavie pelooveny 
TiAny to vorley exevo. Xen de tovio vonzws: 
H’ yap emeyxduvn; coy youy xaxesvo youre; 
Oux alewwe. 
Add’ wyvoy exis podoy ociree Decor Ie 
Eng -Luyng cesves xeveov voor) 846 TO VOriov, 
Opec rng ro youl, 
Eres ew yoou vary tte Damafe. 
It is not proper to underftand that inielligi - 
ble (f) with vehemence, but with the extended 
flame of an extended intellect; a flame which 
meafures all things, except that intelligible, 
But it is requifite to underftand this. For if 
you incline your mind, you wili underftand it, 
though not vehemently. It becomes you, there- 
fore, bringing with you the pure convertible eye 
of your foul, to extend the void intellect to the 
intelligible, that you may learn its nature, be- 
caufe it has a fubfiftence above intellect. 
Concerning the energy of intelle¢t 
_abourt the intelligible. 
Kelow ETO TED WY sav Tov Qwilos xrasorlos. 
oe ' Procl. in Tim. p. 236. 
Eagerly urging itfelf towards the centre of 


refounding light. 
Concerning the triad : 


i al 
i eo af ct * a? Fle 
Thay] -yoro ev Kor pew Aeupamas FOeML; Ny fADVELS ey’ 
Damfc. in Parmenid. 


In every world (g) a triad fhines forth, of 
which a monad is the principle. Te 





(d) By hyparxis, underitand the fummit of 
ture of any being. pe Se a 
mo This is ohean of a divine intelligible, 
which is only to be apprehended by the agp 
of intelleét, ory in other words, the unity ¢ 
the foul. Tne 
is, a divine intellig*ble. 
A ars each of the feven worlds wel 
ae : . «@t fixed 
i , Pfellus, in the expolstion prem’ 
wearin : ani the like muft be undesitvod 
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Tee cavlee patlouy of epooZav, wo Te Aoytae Hub. 
* Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 386. 

The triad meafures and bounds all things. 

Concerning intelligible, and at the 
fame time, intelleétual natures : 

Tee prev 5% worse © vouley oom vouvlee vores. 

Procl. in Theol. Plat. p. 179. 

Thofe natures are both inte!leCtual and intel- 
ligible, which pofleffing themfelves intellection, 
are the objects of intelligence to others. 

Concerning the lynges, or the fummit 
of the Intelligible, and, at the fame time, 
mtcllediual order of gods : 

Tlodd.ccs prev dy ces ds eTenhaevacs DeLesvaes 
Roretes ev Sowrumres, ev ats emoatniis eeciy 
Damutc. in Parmenid. 

‘Thefe being many, afcend leaping into the 
fhining worlds ; and they contain three fum- 
mts. ; 

Concerning the defenfive triad, which 
fubfifts with the Iynges : 

Oosyies TwY roy TE TAU males 
Kai cov ev97 Yuu Toy YoNT Re 
Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 205. 

They are the guardians of the works of the 
Father, and of onc intelligible Intellcct. 

Concerning the empyrean Synoches : 


Toss dt utes voevoy yvoelots ToS Noo ata se 
7 > > > ? - Doe ¥ 





Eiund< Covaevevtey Relcos weGrvses Lovdn. 
' *  Proel. in Parmenid. 

All things yield miniftrant to the intcileétual 
pretiers of intellectual fire, through the perfua- 
five will of the Father. 

Concerning the material Synoches : 

Arde & vdasos ora doudrves Tovey vote 

But likewife fuch as ferve the material Sy- 
noches. 

* Concerniag the Synoches in general ; 

Doovccy ay Toignosey cos anctindas edexcy 
Eynseacas wAuns icioy pasvo; 8) Luvoyevoiv. 

Damate. zeg: wry x7. 

He gave them to guard the fummits with 
their pretters, mingling the proper force of his 
itrength in the Synoches. 

© wavtm yes Cuveywy T) tayTo pum Ts 
wMaclews axcaluley rele lo Avysevy wuTos Tas etw 
wtery et. Procl. in ‘Theol. Pp. 212, refpecting 
the nrit of the Synoches. 

Connectedly containing all things in the one 
fummit of his hyparxis, according to the oracle, 
he himfelf fubfiits wholly beyond. 

* ta deyin Te; ywrvenee Tupaborerg Tw OY NAN 
VFUVOK MLS CMInMAGry xUJOTOV isxovee DedovTEY 


— 


r 
‘. 





in every divine order, Indeed, that in every 
proceilion of divine natures, a monad prefides 
over, and is the principle of, a kindred multi- 
tude, andy firit of all, of a triadic multitude, is 
largely and beautifully fhown by Proclus, in 
Piat. Theol. and is demoattfated to be the doc- 
trine of Plato; but, to underftand this, requires 
Very dittcrent qualifications trem thofe by which 
a man is able to difcover, that inftead of e:Sc0- 
may ina Greek MS. you May read, cyPiwy ‘—Et 
hoc dico pro ratione officii mei; nen quod vee 
#M cunviciari, fed admonere, 
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TwWY TUVOYINWY EVWTEW, Tuy Thy lwwy cur 
Seiwy nal as ce Secu cuverlovew arrnra-. 
Procl. in Eucl, p. 36 

The oracles call the angular jun@ions of 
figures Synocheidz, fo far as they contain an 
image of fynochean unions, and of divine con. 
junctions, according to which, they connegt to. 
gether things feparated from each other, 

Concerning the Teletarche ; 

O: bs te wtopne % crc drita dnusougyovets 
Ket cwmprnTosien © neralelaypreve tic vanye 
* Thefe fabricate indivifible and fenfible na- 
tures, together with fuch as are endued with 
corporeal form, and are diftributed in matter. 

Or Teheraoy at TUVEANT TAs T2K¢ Zuvoy os. 

Damatfe. Bees ary wi, 

The Teletarchz are comprehended together 
with the Synoches. 

Concerning Saturn, the fummit of the 
intelleétual order : 

Ov yeeo eg UdNY TUE EXeRtives TO Rowley 
Eny Suvecpesy seeleetdeses ecyotsy BAAD vows 
Nov yo YOr'S ESby O KOTMAaL TEY MTHS TUDO. 

Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 333, & in Tim. 
P- 157. 

The fite which is the firft beyond, did not 
fhut un his power in matter, nor in works, but 
in intelle€t. For the artificer of the fiery world 
is an intelleét of intellect. 

Kai Tov you O> TGV ESAT USEGY [207 #407 hy tbe 

Damate. mee: wey x7. 

And of that intelleét which conduéts the 
empyrean world. 

Autou yo exGowornougey ee preiraxloite KESAUYCSY 
Kees tency pedy os xokror TepaDeyytos axis 
Weroy evodo Exelnz, « umefwnos muzos evGos, 
His xcarhioy Trevpace Tokwy TUCiwy MTEMEL YE. 

\ Procl, in Crat, 

From him leap forth the implacable thunders, 
and the pefter-capacious bofoms of the all- 
fplendid ftrength_of the father-begotten He- 
cate, together with the environed flower of fire, 
and the ftrong {pirit which is beyond the fiery 
poles. 

* Ey rots Aoytags tny Tewliony mnyny Twy e4Aci~ 
Aixlwy (id eft Saturnum) aAtyélas aesseyery % 
eTuy odes Tog wAAols aMeciy. 

Nous welsog cepeetoss ewoyouscevos wuvrnecl 
Axvatloy aserlovory mpresdsxlou mug; OAKds- 

Procl. in Crat. 

In the oracles it is faid, that Saturn, whois 


- the firt fountain of the Amili€ti, comprehends 


and rides on all the reit. & The inteli*“t of 
the Father, riding on attenuated rulers, they 
become refulgent with the furrows of inflexible 
and implacable fire.” ; 
Concerning Rhea. who, in the intel- 
le€tual triad, is called, by the Chaldeans, 
Hecate : 
T 70 evo vowy % Cwoyovos chyn wesey Jas Puy 
Damatc. TE “Ye 
The vivific fountain of fouls is comprehens- 
ed under two intelleéts. 
Nwroig 3° cepaps Oca; pucig am drntos megite 
— . Procl. in Tim, pP + 
Immenfe Nature is fufpended about the {houl- 


ders of the goddefs, 
Mice’ 
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mere rey TF 

The centre © 
of the fathers. 

xavras yar 8S 0 


artcoy Exarne xevrpov poeta. 
f Hecate is carried in the middle 


fy mepumors puts Brsmovras. 
Procl. in Plat. Polit. p. 387. 
Her hairs appear fimilar to rays of light end- 
ing in a fharp point. 
® Pan TO VOEGOY peaxaeay wnyn Te gon is, 
narra ag MewTn GuIaueIS ROATICW apeacoss 


S4 yeveny &%i Way Weoy ees Teoy aovray. 
aKeaems Procl. in Crat, 


Rhea is the fountain and river of the bleffed 
aiellectual gods. For firft recciving the powers 
of all things in her ineffable bofoms, the pours 
noning gencration into every thing. 

Concerning Jupiter, the artificer of the 
yniverfe : 

Avuas yag Wage rwle xabnras, eas voernig are 

eames Troncigy 
isi 70 KUREpIAY Ta TavTa, Kai TaTTiy EXxacoy ov 
rarbev, 
Procl. in Plat. p. 376, 

The Duad (A) fits with this god, and litters 
sith intellectual fections ; together with the 
power of governing all things, and piacing in 
oder every thing which is not regularly dif- 
pofed. 

Kai Tnyn Why, Kat Weeas Wnywy awacwy. 

Damafc. megs agywy. 

And the fountain of fountains, and the boun- 
dary of all fountains. 

Eig rei yae Esme vous malgog aidiov 

ly wavla xuBe ovary. Procl. in Tim. p. 313, 

The intellect of the eternal Father governing 

ill things by intelleét, faid into three. 
Bis wea yap voug sume madleoo TeuvecSas 
amaya, 
0) ro GtNew mariveuee, xou ndn wravre ereTunro. 
Procl. in Parmenid. 
For the intelle@ of the Father faid all things 
hould be cut into three. His will affented, and 
mnediately all things were cut. 
Evdey apinv Opwoxes yeverts modvumaxsAoy vAne. 
Procl. in Tim. p. 118. 
Thence the generation of multifarious matter 
vholly leaps forth. : eee eS 
Fryavonras yae waleines voor aaroytved ror 
lacw tecmeseey Serpeay wrugiB2On eowlos 
Ofga ta male peevn xeovev Gio amspavloy E2oNlc, 
Mim Tarn ra Waleos VoEOWS UpariAsvd DEY YES, 
2s teal petvn xoopeov Coryesa Seovla. 
Proct. in Tim. p. 155. 
The paternal felf-begotten intellect, under- 
fanding his works ,diffeminated in all things the 
bond of love, heavy with fire, that all things 
might remain loving for an infinite time; that 
me connected feries of things might intelleual- 
Yremain in all the light of the Father; and 
that the elements of the world might continue 
funning in love, 
EyaGora yao galgimos voog exmtigty xala noce 
ov, 
$74 vonla voes, sas @peaca xadrAwm@iles. 
Proc}. in Crat. 
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a) Tires too both Orpheus aud Plato cha- 
SMerife Jupiter by the duad, 
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The paternal intellea, who underffands intel 
ligibles, and adorns things inetiable, has difle- 
minatea fymbols through the world 

Nw jaty xaleyes ta voila, aclnzy 3° cree 

MOT LOC. Proct. in Crat, 

Through intelle@ he contains latchlivibles 
but he introduces fenfe to the worlds. * . 

EG ya2 adxng 
Apepipaus duvapeig vrais Ceamrere roast. 

Daimnatcius. 

For he is the power of a firength every way 
lucid, and he glitters with intelleétual fe@ions. 

Kas 0 %xning,. of avroveyxy TEKTHATO TOP 

KOTO, Damafcius. 

The artificer who himfelf operating, fabri- 

cated the world. 

Notzaig acgarrits tosess, sexlog Ma:emdkur: ra 

meavic, Damatcivs. 

He glitters with intcl!e@tual fections, but he 
has filled all things with love. 

Tavra zalng evonce Bgores Se of Luywrs, 

Proch. in Tim. p, 336. 

Thefe things the Father underfood, and the 
mortal nature became animated for him. 

Marea cuveyora Ta Tarra. 

A matrix (/) containing al} things. 

Chaldzorum theologia feptem proceffiones 
huic deo tribuit. Is enim emraydwyi; & exlax- 
‘lig ideo dicitur in oraculis. : 

Gal. not. in Tamblich, p. 315. 

The theology of the Chald#ans attributes 
feven proceffions to this god. Hence he is call 
ed, o the oracles, feven-angled and jeven- 
rayea. 
Concerning the unpolluted, or guardian 
intellectual order : 

* avumegBrrlog yap ecivn evwzis tou Te mene 
Tov mdleos (Saturni) nas tov mee'ou Txv aygarlay 
Senv, mas dse rovlo “ crywpetvos RargiTar vO low 
Stwv, ovrog o axdilog Seog, xasla vw curdew Atye- 
rat xat xcla vow provow vo law fuyav yrxete 
£erSau. Procl. in Theol. Plat. p. 521. 

The union of the firft father (Saturn) and 
the firft of the unpolluted gods, is tranfcend- 
ant; and hence this ftable god is called, by the 
gods, “ filent, and is faid to confent with intel- 
le@, and to be known by fouls through intellect 
alone.” 

* Kat foot Sones ha rely War o mralwy Ta 
au'a AEysy UEEgoy Tus UO Ta Tewy eeperpeer 
yorG. Mab NY EXECS TAYTEVYOV MporeienMass, Tavir? 
qwavomnia wren KEKOTIAEINY — Mar 

P avlevryoc, evomAsog, exe Senpu. 
eer Proel. in Plat. Theol. p. 324. 

And hence, Plato appears to me again to af- 
fert the fame things which were AFTER WARDS 
afverted by the gods. For what they have dcr 
nominated, furnified qith every hind of armoury 
this he celebrates, by the being adorned with ap 


ll-perfeét and complete armour, 
. For being furnithed with every kind of ar- 





(’) Agreeably to t 
the Pythagoreans as 
comprehenfive nature 0 

SX 2 


his, he was celebrated by 
the decad, from the all- 


f this number 
mour, 
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mour, and being armed, he is fimilar to the 
goddefs. 





Chaldzan oracles, which were either deli- 
wered by Theurgifis, under the reign of 
the emperor Marcus Antonius, or by Zo- 
rafter. 
Concerning ideas, as proceeding from 

the intellect of Jupiter, the artificer of the 

univerfe : 
N.ug waleos sgecifnre sonzas axpeads Bourn 

Tiapepeocdpoug sdeag. mnyng De pasag amromlacas 

ES sSogos" rat cobev yao Env Couanle TEA TE. 

ADD" gretcic Snzay veesw mugs peceenJeszas 

Dig adadag woegas’ Morum yag aval qronupaogdo 

Tipcufnxey vorgov Tumoy adlitcy cu kata MOrpLOY 

1y¢126 BEL OMEVOS LLogpNE META NorLOS SdarIN, 

Tiavicomsg Wtass mEyagizpceres, wy pose Mnyn, 

FE ng eulwrras peuegiryctvas adAas ardntos, 

Pnywutrat xormw WEEt Camaci¥, at TEet MOA- 

Tus 

Syatelarecuz, SUMMECTIY EKUIAs Sogt Tas, 

Tpamcurs Teg T apepe magarxedy ardudis addre 

Esvosas vokeas HHyNKs TA E6k7$ a0, Tou 

Agartlostvas wuvgos avie; anoipenroy Meovev, axpan 

Agxtyorous Peas Tenn walpce Cause tag Be 

Aureredne onyn. Procl. in Parmenid. 

* The intellect of the Father made a crathing 

noite (4), underftanding, with unwearied coun- 
fel, omniform ideas. But with winged fpeed 
they leaped forth from one fountain : for both 
the counfel and the end were from the Father. 
In confequence too of being allotted an intel- 
lectual fire, they are divided into other intel- 
leétual forins: for the king previoufly placed in 
the multiform world, an intelleétual incorrup- 
tible imprefiion, the veflige of which hafien- 
ing through the world, caufes the world to ap- 
pear invefied with form, and replcte with all- 
various ideas, of which there is one fountain. 
From this fountain, other immenfe difiributed 
ideas rufh with a crafhing noife, burfiing forth 
about the bodies of the world, and are borne 
along its terrible bofoms, like fwarms of bees. 
They turn themfelves too on all fides, and near- 
ly in all direétions. They are intellectual con- 
ceptions from the paternal fountain, plucking 
abundantly the flower of the fire of fleeplefs 
time. But a felf-perfeét fountain pours forth 
primogenial ideas from the primary vigour of 
the Pather. 


Ar oracle addreffed to the intellefual 
gods: 


Os ror umtgxoruuyy wateimoy Bboy sce yeouve 


TEC, Damate. 
Ye who underfland the fupermundane pater- 
rial profundity. 


Concerning that intelligible which is co- 
rdimate with intelle&: 


Ou ag avty voes Ege vonlou, ov ymuere vTrapyts. 
Proc}. in Plat. Theol. p. 172. 


For intelle& is not without the intelligible, 
it does not fubfit feparate from it. 





(4) The crathing noife, fignifies the procef- 
fon of ideas to the formation of the world, 


or Zoroafter. (Sup. 
Concerning intelle& : 
Tov 3¢ voes wag voug Beov. 
Every intellect underftands deity. 
Concerning fountains and Principles ; 
macag mnyac le nas apyac 
ALvEiyy GE TE [ABV ELY aOKIW Ceopariyyi, 
Procl. in Parmenid, 
All fountains and principles rapidly whir, 
round, and perpetually abide in an unfluggith 
revolution. 


Concerning the multitude of rulers: 
Troxgitas auras aeyimos aidan, 


Damatfe. in Parmenid, 

The ruler of the immaterial qwor/ds is fubject 
to them. 

Aexas ab Waleos Eoys voncacat vonra, 
AizSntasg egyos xas copaow audexarvey. 
AjamogD pasos Eowres pavas Tw wales nas tn van, 
Kat ta sudam pysnaaia tov adavar seyales 


Damatciys, 





fAbvO6, 
Kat T adavn tig THY EMpam xocpeomoUAY Eyyea- 
povies Damatc. megs agyan. 


Rulers who underfiand the intelligible works 
of the Father. Thefe he fpread like a veil 
over fenfible works and bodies. They are fiand- 
ing tranfporters, whofe employment confifts in 
fpeaking to the Father and to matter; in pro- 
ducing apparent imitations of unapparent na- 
tures; and in infcribing things unapparent in 
the apparent fabrication of the world. 

* ralewo apoeoimlixng egyor mgo¢ Inv voegay 
poovada, nv Sxycsoucyimny aveantiy Ta jut ITY, 
womeeg addrng (Takews) mgos tnv vontny, 1 Tig 
exes SimrogOparov Suvaesy, ws os Bere Agyoucs may- 
wy am’ SxELING (EXEL TNS VANG, Mas Wadsy EM Ext- 
£y"Y THY Waviwy. Proc. in Parracnid. 

Concerning fontal time: 

Tinyecsov aAAcy OF TOV EfATUeLOY KOT LADY ayEl. 

“ne PPeack in Tim, p. 252. 

Another time which is fontal, and the leader 
of the empyrean world. 

Concerning Time: 

O: yé Seovgyos Seov aurov swat paciv, xat ye 
vourt Weer CuTegy mas VEwrEgOr, Kat KUMACEAIXIOY TOF 
Sov was aiwyov. eas yoouvla Tov cum@aria Twr EY 
WO xOTMw MiVetvor am@arlay agiBuor. Kas WEI; 
Tovrag ammtpailoy tia Tay Ouray, Mar Erinoeion 
act prtla TovTwy. 

Theurgifis afferts, that Time is a god, and 
celebrate him as both older and younger, as 4 
circulating and eternal god; as underfianding 
the whole number of all the natures which are 
moved in the world; and, befides this, as eter- 
nal through his power, and of a fpiral form. 

Concerning the fontal oe os 

ony vy eure pace, Bue, ailega, KOT{AOUS- 
pasar : Sinplic. %y Phyt. p. ye 

Abundantly animating light, fire, ether, an 
the worlds, veri 

The fpeech of the foul of the univer ~ 
refpeéting the fabrication of the world by 

upiter ; 

Meta de walemxac havoc, Luyxntye Vales 

Organ juyovca ta wavra, xaredelo v4 . 

Nouv pacy eve fuyn duym én capeats acy 

Hyton tynareduns walng avdeay TE 9 194, 

Procl. 1D 4 foul, 
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Vol. Il. Oracles by Theurgifts, or Zoroafter. 


1, foul, reGde after the. paternal cogitations, 
hot, and animating all things ; for the Father the world. And the 
of gods and men placed our intelle€&t in foul, of fire. All thefe he pr 


put foul he depofited in fluggifh body. 


the foul of the world. 


Swupicatas yuo Te Purine eoy% Tw VoESW 


Bek that the mundane body 
Concerning natural produétions, and that the world migh: beco 


The artificer who, felf-operating, fabricated 
re was alfo another mafs 
roduced, felf- operating, 
might be conglobed, 
me manifeft, and that 


it might not appear membranous (2). 


Concerning the feven firmaments, the 


peyyit heavens, heavenly bodies, gather, air, 


Tov ralooc. buy yor 4 KOopAnTaca Tov prLyery 
Ougavary Meus KIT [AIVTH (AFT TOY maleo;. 
Kioala ce 4 avtng egnoimlas avwe 
‘ Procl. in Tim. p. 106. 
Natural produétions confubfift in the intel- 


earth, and water : 
Erle yao Soynwoe rere cecewnaln KOT fA 
Tov ovgavoy xvoTw oYmere meoimrerar. 


Damatc. in Parmenid. 
The Father gave bulk to the feven firma- 


leétual light of the father. For it is foul which ments of the worlds, and inclofed the heavens 
has adorned the mighty heaven, and which in a convex figure. 


adorns it in conjunétion with the Father. But 
her horns are eftablifhed on high. 
Concerning Nature : 
Agyet Pay Quoi axaprntn KOT WY TEL DyUWy 
Ouzevos opoce Dees dooxrov avdsov xoTATY2Wy. 
* xh omws ay as Adu Tepbocos Tangwrras wAcovy 
CAINS) WOW, VUNTIZ, Nfetores. 
Procl. in Tim. p. 4 & 323. 
Unwearied nature rules over the worlds and 
works, and draws downward, that heaven may 
run an eternal courfe ; and that the other pe- 
riods of the fun, moon, the feafons, night and 
day, may be accomplifhed. 
Ket tay us ihiog meps utvtcov omwe eJag cr9e. 
And that the {wift fun may as ufual revolve 
about the centre. | 
* M4 puoi tapreLers ELACLOLLEVOY OUYO[AM THC bt. 
Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 317+ 
You fhould not look upon Nature, for her 
name is fatal (1), , 
Concerning the light above the empy- 
rean world : 


Ey ToutTw yao Ta aturwre TumovTIute 
Simplic. in Phyf. p. 143. 
In this light, things without figure become 
figured. 


Concerning the univerfe : 
Nov yao patna meres, rote Tey Jey Ti owe 
795 YE. Procl. in Tim p. 37. 
, itis an imitation of intelleét, but that which 
is fabricated pofleffes fomething of body. © 
SupSore yao TOT OLKIS yOOS ETMELLFY AATH 
HOG fA9V. 
- The paternal intelleét diffeminated fymbols 
through the world. 
Concerning the compofition of the 


World from the four. elements, by the 
emiurgus, 


Toy ADV xorpA0¥ Ex MU20S, H vdwTIC, % "ss 
_ Kas Tavrotcopoy eOone mate. 

He made the whole world from fire, water, 
earth, and all-nourifhing air. 


O Taintng o¢ GUTOUPYWY TEXTNVALTD TOV KOT [AOVe 


Kes tg TUS OYXOG Eny ETEDOC. race TaUvTe 

Avtovoywy, bY TWA TO HOT /ALHOV exranoTevoy 

Koo03 ay” exdnrag, fan Peesynd” yjsevwees. 
Procl. in Tim. p. 154+ 





(t) This alludes to the intimate conneétion 
aig Fate and Nature. For Eate, as we 
ave before 6bferved, is the full perfection of - 


pole divine illyminations which are received 
Y Nature, 


Ennge te & morvy o/2idoy CUS EDWY OT AC IWR, 
My T2eu ETiToV TaOK. 
Ten ce Thevny ovx ey oven pecec Fan, 
To Tue 005 To Tyo aveyxacnc. 
Procl. in Tim p. 280, 
He eftablithed the numerous multitude of 
inerratic ftars, not by a laborious and evil ten- 
fion, but with a ftability void of a wandering 
motion; for this purpofe compeliing fire to ° 
fire. | 
Eé avtoug (planetas) umeenacy, Soocsy nthiey 
Meseorancas v2. —Procl, in Tim. p:-280: * 
He made the planets fix in number, and for ° 
the feventh, he hurled into the midft the fire‘ 
of the fun. 
To ataxloy avrey evraxlos avenctuacag 
Corveuss. 
He f{ufpended the difordered motion of the” 
planets in orderly difpoied zones. 
Aieoiag Te Sonos, % panne cam delog oppamy 
Hepio: re coet. Procl. in Tim. Pp. 257 
The ethereal courfe, and the immente im- 
petus of the moon, and the rial ftreams. 
AiGngy Wsky Tread TEINS, ECO; YT, 
Procl. in ‘Tim. p. 257. 
O ether, fun, fpirit of the moon, and ye” 
leaders of theair. 
HAtenwy TE MUKAWV, % (ANVCMWY raver y ITLAWE 
Koamwy Te —_ Re dahid tb 
~ ph£00C, NEALIU TE ¢ z 
see siti wt "Procl. in Tim. p. 257. 
Of the folar circles, the lunar rattlings, and 
the aerial bofoms. The postion of ether, of 
the fun, of the rivers, of the moon, and of 
the aif. poi oe S sg * TtOde 
“eh | ye AND» pamvalos TE G29KOS % TOA, 
ae yi DP ee Procl. in Tim, D. 257. 
The broad air, the lunar courfe, and the pole 
of the fun. , 
9 Wylos &=9 [TU : 
ik Saves Gite | Procl, in Tim. p yr 
The “fun is a fire, which 1s the channel o 
fire ; and itis the ARO of tek 
oor Aayvwuevey YOETNKEV £%4 o . 
aghinoe the heptad of wandering aMe 
mals. 
Try Sev prow Tes, 
Heca Saywhev TouTwy- 


Sia S’cy yesag KOAT Sy 
. 





(2) As every deity is a felf-perfet? unity all 
things muft be as mueh as poiible united ; 10F 


age AS 
ynion muit neceflarily be the offspring . we 
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522 Oracles by Theurgifis, or Zorcafter. [Sup, 


Placing earth in the middle, but water in the 
bofoms of the earth, and air above thefe. 

® Tous tutus Ter yrcanlnowy, % Tw aAAWY 
evn Daz ralur ev Ty erage pasverIeus TH Aoysee 


Atyoresy. Simplic. in Phyf. p. 144. 


‘The oracles affert, that the impreffions of 


charaéters, and of ozher divine vilions, appear 
*°5 wther. 

® On ye mvcixwxelos wy Aoywry env orstnles 
evToy (folis) THE? TOE UMLMTpALOLS Teeomdedwe 
MTV. EEL YUE OMAUEKOG MOT/L9C, % To odev dws 
WS es TE YeACHiny PyyAtes AEYOUC. 

Procl. in Tim. p. 264. 

The moft myttic of difcourfes inform us, 
that the wholeneis of the fun is in the fuper- 
abundane order. For there a folar world and a 
total light fubiift, as the oracles of the Chal- 
dzans affirm. 

* O mdrnSecer0g dios evprpathor: Te Yeon Te 
maylay * yoovay YrrV0g wy TEX VU,” ithe mece 
aytoy Tw Gey oapnv. _‘Procl. in Tim. p. 249. 

The more truc fun meafures all things toge- 
ther with time, being ‘ truly a time of time,’’ 
according to the oracle of the gods refpecting 
it. 

© 0 dicxos em ens evarow peotlary Terv THs 
@thavovs vpnrorercs. % ovTw ce TwY srtv Theevwe 
parva oux tSe ro pAscovy Tow de Tw nor pAwy Kaley 
Tas TEMgines vTHeves. Julian, Orat. Ve p. 334. 

The orb of the fun revolves in the ftarleis, 
much above the inerratic fphere. Hence, he 
is not the middle of the planets, but ofsthe 
three worlds, according to the teleftic hypo- 
thefes. 

Concerning the middle of the five 
mundane centres : 

Koi mepemlov p.207 eddov ructoy ov evSe, xeeresat 
Bix ot vAciwy Cunpocey Tue. 

Procl. in Tim. p. 172. 

And another fifth middle fiery centre, where 
a life-bearing fire defcends as far as the material 
channels. 


Concerning the fummit of the earth : 
* comdwe Sovy ob Twy Coryenwy eiDeoesy we pics 
TH oyice eXlte Olympiod. in Phzd. 
The ethers of the elements, agreeably to the 
Oracles, are there (3). 
Concerning matter : 
¥ Exes aOncourGer, die teevlog Tov ao@pasy Hv 
Van Corintsvy womes % 4 Ger Duriv. 
| Procl. in Tim. p. 142. 
We learn, that matter pervades through the 
whole world, as the gods alfo affert. 


= 





(3) The earth, according to Plato, in the 
Pheedo, is every where cavernous, like a pu- 
gice-ftone; and its true fummit is ztheria!.— 
Agrecably to this theory, which probably is of 
Egy ptian origin, and which we fve was adopted 
by the Chaldzans, we only live at the bottom 
of four large holes in the earth, which we de- 
nominate the four quarters of the globe; and 
yet fancy, as Plato obferves, that we inhabit the 
true fummit of the earth. For farther particu- 
lars concerning this curious theory, fee my In- 


troduction to the Timzus of ¢ 
os PasGaie. imaus Of Plato, and Notes 


‘Concerning evil : 

* To xuxoy ayarinveregny 1H ovr scr 
KET TO Aoyiov. Procl. de Providen, 

Evil, according to the oracle, is mote debile 
than non-entity. 

Concerning the aquatic gods : 

* To evydcovy et psty TwY Sewuvy ony eX weeny 
eT Tiey eveeiKvUTMS TOU Ud@ToUS. b10 x TO Aryi0y 
vdsburnges neher Tavs Gros TOU TOUS. 

e Procl. in Tim. p. 270. 

The aquatic, when applied to divine natures, 


fignifies a government infeparable from water: 


and hence, the oracle calls the aquatic gods 
qwater-walkers, 

Concerning Typhon, Echidna, and 
Python : : 

¥ Or. Taptaco % yns t5 oveuvyavrns Iw ovens 
Vw O TUDWY, 1 EY eve O TUBwY, obov yaxdaixn lic 
T pices sbooos THe wTaxlovs Tacs dipssavoyinc. 

Olympiod, in Phzd, 

Typhon, Echidna, and Python, being the 
progeny of Tartarus, and Earth, which is con- 
joincé with Heaven, form as it were, a certain 
Chaldaic triad, which is the infpeétive guardian 
of the whole of a difordered fabrication. 

Concerning the origin of © irrational 
dzmons : , 

® Azo tuy attiay aoyaiey cuvypicarlas o 
wrryar Sesprovesy d49 , TO Aoyioy QnTay. 

Heoiay srednoe xuvwy ySoviwy ve % vyowy. 

Olympiod. ia Phzd, 

‘ Irrational dzemons derive their fubfiftence 

from the aerial rulers, and hence, the oracle 

fays, * Being the charioteer of the aérial, tere 
reftrial, and aquatic dogs.” 

Concerning terreftrial daemons : 

Ov yao xin xevoug oe Pree Tey owpaw TE 

rea Oy. 

Ta; Yuy2s Gcryovtes ce TeAETWY ATEMYOUTLe 

Procl. in I. Alcibiad, 

It is not proper that you fhould behold them, 
till your body is purified by initiation: for 
thefe demons alluring fouls always draw them 
away from myftic ceremonies. 

Concerning divine names ; 

AAAM ELV GUVO/ACL TEAVOY EXIM ANTI TPODMALYY by 

Kor;s0us evOowonwy, xpemvny cic meeloos eviTny. 

Proc]. in Crat. 

There is a venerable name with a fleepleis 
revolution, leaping into the worlds, through the 
rapid reproofs of the Father. 

Est yuo ovopenree med ences oes Bexrlertty 

Avyeraiy ev Tedeless cegurlov eyovtt. 

There are names of divine origin in —_ 
nation, which poffefs an ineffable power in my!- 
tic ceremonies. 

Concerning the centre : 

Kevtsov aD “ov, % 50g Oy» EY CIS AY TUY DY 

Ioms cart. - Procl. in Euclid. p. 43- 

The centre is that from which, and to which, 
(the lines) as far as they may happen to cx- 
tend, are equal. 

Concerning prayer : 

H mupidednns EVVUKe MOMTICNY FY Ft Tac ive 
Tw Tugs yoo Bzoro¢ eateercoorens GeoFev furs ect 


v 


 Andyvoyts yao Bourws xpeusmvor prceree £5 renedoute 


l. in ‘lim. p. 65- 
Procl. i Ms 
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A fire-heated conception has the frit order. 
For the mortal who approaches to fire, will 
receive 3 light from divinity : and he who per- 
feveres in prayers without intermifiion, will be 
rfected by the rapid (1) and blefied immortals, 
, Concerning divine natures, -and the 
manner in which they appear to man- 
kind : 

Arua jay eck Te Gera trayra. 

Smuare 8 ey AUTOS ULAWY EVEXEY evdeder as, 
My dua“ xaTacyYtiy acapatous Ta ca- 
[AaTay, 
Lu thy coarinny, fig nv EvextrTocOnTs duct. 
Procl. in Plat. Polit. p, 359. 

All divine nature are incorporeal, but bodies 
were bound in them for your fake; bodics not 
being able to contain incorporeals, through the 
corporeal nature in which you are concentrated. 

Tug ixtrov oxsgrndov tm Egos oden Tirasvoy, 

‘H xcs Buz aTumnTor, Oey danny weoIeouray, — 
'H Oxg Wang, aradiparEes, eosZasov, EAIx Sey, 
AAAs xaos sarmcy ideiv wTeg WAsey ageamlovra, 
"H nas aida Dooss vurross EMrOY CUpeEVOY sIrIToU, 
Emugoy, Rab XQUTW WEMUKATAEVOY, Kas TAAsVU{ANY, 
"H nas TOPeuOVTS Mas ECMWT EME YETIE, 

Procl, in Plat. Polit. p. 550. 

A fimilar fire extending itfelf by leaps through 
the waves of the air; or an unfigured fire, 
whence a voice runs before ; or a light beheld 
near, every way fplendid, refounding and con- 
volved. But alfo to behold a horfe full of re- 
fulgent light; or a boy carried on the fwilft 
back of a horfe—a boy fiery, or clothed with 
gold, or on the cogtrary naked ; or {hooting an 
arrow, and ftanding on the back of the hortfe. 

* Tlagaxsdsvovrat o4 Bees 

Nog peocdny pailog mroreOecay. 
Proci. in Crat, 

The gods exhort us to underftand the fore- 
running form of light. 

Concerning the myflic ceremonies of 
Apollo : 

* O Seovgyoe o ‘Ing rerelng Tov AmpArwvos wz0- 
aanyouevos, ame THY xeJagreav aeyélos, xas lov 
Tigigave Gav. 

Autos 3° ev arenlose segue mugos teva xuceevar, 
Kuwars pawerdw Baytew Cagunysicg adpanc. we 

uss To Aoyior. Procl. in Crat. 
_The Theurgift who prefides over the myttic 
rites of Apollo, begins his operations from pu- 
tifications and fprinklings. “ The pricit, in the 
firt place, governing the works of fire, mutt 
fprinkle with the cold water of the loud-found- 
ing fea,” as the oracle fays. 

Concerning the human foul, its defcent, 
afcent, body, &c. 

Try Luyny avarancag tewh prsy Baber. 

on Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 4. 

Filling the foul with profound love (2). 


ee 


_ 








ine Py the ) aftidy the oracle means, accords 
FO, roclus, the intelligible gods. 

aie Profound love muft be our guide to the 

ihe vilion of the intelligible world: and 


Late j : : lal 
can, terms us, that a better guide than this 
“MWOt be iound, 
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$23. 

Noncaca: va tgya rou meages 

Moigns thaaeueme ro wey pevysusyy avaiter, 
Ev d¢ Gem xewrrar Wuproue thuweas axpe rove 
Ex walpobey xaliolac, ap’ wy duyn x ~ 
Eps rvgioy Sversias x 3 ony 

§ ad Lied exe Leper avoc, 

rocl. in Ti 9 

By underflanding the works Fm Pome 
they fly from the thamelegs wing of fate But 
they are placed in God (3), drawing vigorous 
torches defcending from the Father : and the 
foul defcending from thefe plucks empyrean 
fruits, the foul-nourithing flower. 
| Kav yag tay de Luyny ang amoxeracacay 
AAA ahaay fincs malng svagio cso esas. 

Though you fhould perceive this particular 
foul reftored to its prifiine perfection, yet the 
Father fends another, that the number may be 
complete, 

"H poade 3n xeivas ”# [Arkaprala tloya tractey 
YouxXawy wore yaiav ar ovgaroder Meoyeovras, 

Kesvas 3° odSsas TE, Nat OU data must tycuras 

Occas ate’ arydneviog, aval, ceber nds nas avroy 

Ex dios efeyeverlo, Mou xzatteng un’ avayanc, 
Svnes. De Infom. p- 153. 

Thofe are in the moft eminent degree the moft 
bleffed of all fouls, that are poured forth from 
heaven on the earth: but thofe are fortunate, 
and poffefs ineffable fiamina, who are either 
produced from thy lucid felf, O king (4), orfrom 
Jupiter, through the firong neceflity of Mithus, 

Mn XaTw veuceig E1S TOY LetAavauyta Rorpcey 
RT Bubog asev amigos, umecenlas Te Kas Adu, 
Aepixvehne eumowy, sidwAoymeng avenros, 
Ketsavwdric, oxodsos, mugov Babes, nity eliorey, 
Alss WiApEVaY abarés Ceuas, agyor, amveueeoy. 

Synes de Infom. p. 140, 

Nor fhould you verge downwards into the 
darkly-{plendid world, whofe bottom is always 
untaithful, and under which is fpread Hades (5) 
a place every way cloudy, fqualid, rejoicing in 
images, fiupid, fieep, winding, a blind profundie 
ty, always rolling, always marrying an uaape 
parent body, fluggifh, and without breath. 

Kas 0 pisopame xorpeoc, nas Ta cRMa ceiDea,: 
To" wy wore; natacvpoyTas, } 

‘ Procl. in Tim, p. 539, 

And the light-hating world, and the wind- 
ing ftrtams, under which many are drawa 
down (6). 

EAmig TEEPETW CE Mupoyes ayyeinw EN X weer. 

Olympiod. in Phadon. & Procl. in I, 
Alcibad. 

Fiery (7) hope fhould nourith you in the ange- 
lic region. 

nn d: ddanlov eluns pacs yragiza ralerbat 


ve De nas uTrvworras Eng EvERaEMITEY GARTS. 
aap Synes. de Infom. 





-— 


(3) The foul, when united with deity, ener- 
gizes fupernaturally ; and is no longer feli-ino- 
tive, but is wholly moved by divinity. 

4) Apollo. 

3) See the Expofition of Pfellus. bs 

(6) The winding ftreams fignity the — 
body, and the whole ef generation externally 
placed about us. . 

(7) That is, divine hone: - 
afiinilated @ divine aature to Bre. 
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524 Oracles by Theurgifts, or Zoroafter. 


To thefe he gave the ability of receiving 
the knowledye of light, which may be taught ; 
but to «thers, even when afleep, he extended 
the fruit of his ftrength (8). 

* Oy yes ecev Epitle ta Gee Ecorate rors Cw 

yOOUTEYs 


* Brn’ ooos yojavales arw omevdours 7995 urlos. 


Procl. in Crat. 

Things divine cannot be obtained by thofe 
whofe intelleétual eye is directed to body 3 but 
thofe only can arrive at the pofleffion of them, 
who, ftript of their garments, haften to the 
fummit. : 

Miyvystyey 3° oy erav 7UL9; apoitoy egy TI 

hoved. Procl. in Plat. Polit. p. 399. 

Rivers being mingled, perfecting the works 
of incorruptible fire. 

* lye AH Babricbsice yGovos orgpet, & reets 
TS duTews Me yRais (we ones TiS TLY Grwy) aT 
Anerees. Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 297. 

Left being baptized in the furies of carth, 
and in the neceflities of nature (as fome one of 
the gods fays) it fhould perith. 

* AL per sogwyarvecega Puyet, os trvtwy Se- 
WITes TO MAIS ES, h BOL eupelinwTepety 66 ow Cote 
yes Ob BUTS MAWiZy”” WL PATE TO AOYtoy. 

Procl, in I. Alcibiad. 

More robuft fouls perceive truth through 
themfelves, and are of a mote inventive nature ; 
<< {uch a foul being faved (according to the ora- 
cle) through its own ftrength.” 

® givxlesy necle ro Aoyiory 

To aandog suv cev9cwrey wy wytdndoy 
soy TD. ' 
Procl. in I. Alcibiad. 

According to the oracle, we fhould fly from 
“¢ the multitude of men going along in a herd(g).’’ 

® Ls your Dos % TO Aoytovy Blevos evexty WAROY 
amocpeddiar Seog avdce, « vies emimeTes ace 
move, we orm claxlws « TAnpepesdwy tots Tee Sebo" 
cal Tw Sewongrclwry 4 TwY EDywy A, TO AryoME@ 
Voy eepxzunlors COpAeeoy,  aViTaLS TOGE TONG OEE 
Inv avodov. Twy yuo wlw [AETLOVIWV, MOTEES prey 
rie Siwbucersy ntvers Se cs ovpraty Ivdacs de ces 
elereras. Procl, in Paimenid, 

As the oracle, therefore, fays, “ Divinity is 
never fo much turned away from man, and ne- 
ver fo much fends him novel paths, as when 
we make our afcent to the moft divine of fpe- 
culations, or works, in a confufed and difordered 
manner, and as it adds, with unhallowed lips, or 
unbathed feet. For of thofe, who are thus 
negligent, the progreffions are imperfeét, the 
impulfes are vain, and the paths are blind.” 

* OH cckecinn Cur dice tov Setov Typos ederviCes 
auc ex Ins yevicwug amagas uMALeUS, we Td Aoystoy 
Eiluonet, % Tacey Inv edroictov, wv epesrAxvoalo ene 
aus TO TVEUpAM % WAoyISOY PUOLY. 


Procl. in Tim. p. 331. 





(8) That is, fome men acquire divine know- 
Yedge through communicating with divinity in 
fleep. 

(9) He who voluntarily mixes with the mul- 


titcde, neceffarily imbibes puerile notions, and 
engages in puerile purtuits. 


- -[Sup,. 


The teleftic life (1), through a divine fire re 
moves all the ftains, together with every ‘ 
reign and irrational nature, which the fpirit of 
the foul attracted from generation, as we are 
taught by the oracle to believe, 

* ALiwypace Tovlo Te wloy Ant] coy THe Jr0¢ eves 
Bos, Tuy Adyiwy afinprere peeelupourwyy ey oe 
aitiwnee Thy wy aGowrwy acKeey Oncivy ; 

Oud” ors mag ayabos Osog esdorec 

wiLale. 


aqcahu Epyor 


Procl. in Plat. Polit. P- 355. 

This axiom then mutt be firft aflumed: ever 
god is good, and the oracles witnefs the truth of 
the axiom ; when accufing the impiety of men, 
they fay, “* Not knowing that every god is 
good, ye are fruitlefsly vigilant.” 

* Avdgos tego owner Cuversrese ornotoprouct. 

Boe:h. de Confol. 

The powers build up the body of the holy 
man (2). 

* Ta ley Sewy Aoyiee Yao, ors dia Ing wyicums 
oux du prover, MAA © Teo cml Pondeas 
morarng & owincsag akrovvleety 

LwOelas your (Gnos) 4 19 cencerg vans weniGanue, 
Peoresov. of Sees utecwyvorg macwnedevonncvos Twy 
Feoucyay xalerwylerroviccs. 

' Julian. Orat. V. p. 334. 

The oracles of the gods declare, that, through 
purifying ceremonies, not the fou] only, but 
bodies themfelves become worthy of receiving 
much affiftance and health: for (fay they) 
the mortal veftment of bitter matter will, by 
this means, be preferved.’’ And this, the gods, 
in an exhortatory manner, announce to the maoft 
holy of ‘Theurgitts. 

* Qui autem A DEO TRADITI SERMONES 
fontem per fe laudant omnis anime empyrias, 
id efi empyriales, ztherialis, materialis: et 
hunc fejungunt ex tota Zoogonothea, a qua et 
totum Scum fufpendentes, duas faciunt feiras 
id eft ordines, hanc quidem animalem, hanc 
autem ut diximus jcossesay, id eft fortialem, fae 
talem. Et animam ex altera trahentes, quanco- 
que autem fato fervire, quando irrationalis facta, 
dominum permutaverit, pro providentia fatum. 

Procl. de Providentia, apud Fabric. im 
Biblioth, Grzec. vol. viii. p. 486. 

The oracles delivered by the gods, celebrate 
the effential fountain of every foul, the empy- 
rean, the ztherial, amd the material. This 
fountain they feparate from the whole v.vific 
goddefs (Rhea) ; from whom alfo, fufperding 





(1) That is, a life confifting in the exercife of 
divinely my fic ceremonies. 

(2) ‘This fentence is, by all the editors of Bo- 
ethius, erroneoufly afcribed to Hermes Trifmes 
giftus. J fay erroneoufly, becaufe Philofophy 
is made to utter it, as the faying of one greater 
than herfelf. But fince philofophy, according 
to Plato, in the Banquet, ranks in the demoni- 
acal order, it is evident, that one greater than 
herfelf muft be a god. As the fentence, there 
fore, is clearly oracular, I have not hefitated, 
from the peculiar fanétity of its meaning, 
inf¢rt it among the Chaldaan oracles. 
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the whole of fate, they make two feries, the 
one animaftic, or belonging to foul, and the 
other belonging to Fate. They affert, that 
foul is derived from the animattic feries, but 
that fometimes it becomes fubiervient to Fate, 
when pafling into an irratiomal condition of be- 
ing, it changes its lord, viz. Fate for Providence. 

# To royion Quits Tag Puy ms evayonsva Tov 
qatar 08th?» lympiod in Phxd. 

The oracle fays, that afcending fouls fing a 
hymn in praife of Apollo. 

# Qvdi ymecbadjpatoy Mode ot lwy nale To hoysay 
‘poo SeoreGeey. 

Damafcius in vita [fidori apud Suidam. 

Nor hurling, according to the oracle, a tran- 
{cendant foot towards piety, (1). 

* To ye To Treats revgo TO Puyinor, of 
enyucliany puyny Roornyopeuceey of evdagevvecy © 
Geog & daspwy TavrodeTos, x eidwroy yiverat, © 
Tug Moves ev Tout vives Puyre Kengpa Te yao 
MAODWYOUTE TELL MUTOU, THig Gad PevTeciess THY 
xis Uutaywymy tng Luyng moeceneZovee;. 

Synes. de Infom. p. 139. 

This animal fpirit, which bleffed men have 
called the pneumatic foul, becomes a god, an 
all-various demon, and an image, and the foul 
in this fuffers her punifhments. The oracles 
too, accord with this account: for they aflimi- 
late the employment of the foul in Hades to 
the delufive vifions of a dream, (2). 

* Refponfa fepe victoriam dant nofiris elece 
tionibus, et non foli ordini mundalium periodo- 
rum: puta quando et dicuat: Te ipfum videns, 
verere. Et iterum; Extra corfius effe te ipfum 
crede, et es. Et quid oportet dicere, ubi et 
egritudines voluntarias pyllulare nobis aiunt ex 
tali vita noftra nafcentes. 

Procl. de Providentia. p. 433. 

The oracles gften give the victory to our 
own choice, and not to the order alone of the 
mundane periods. As for inftance, when they 
fay, “ On beholding yourfelf, fear.” And 
again, ‘* Believe ‘yourfelf ta be above body, 
and you are.” And ftill further, when they 
alert, © That our voluntary forrows germinate 
in us as the growth of the particular life 
which we lead.” 

Oracles of uncertain, or imperfeét, 
Meaning ; 

T conte % oe entra ovyPo.mse KOC [42+ 

The ineffable ani effable impreffions of the 
world. 

tuddreyer muro, AnpBavourer esJens (recor 
Hiktoy gery Seanvng re #07 HEC TYVEK OV Fete 

He collected it, receiving the portion of 
ather, of the fun, of the muon, and of what- 
fvcr is contained in the air. 

Kat cpanjcay ev urn ne eoegn % 1 Cope 
Ke 9 TOAYDOWY COT LERES 

There appeared in it virtue and wifdom, and 
truth endued with abundance of intelleét,. 


reo 


(t) Nothing fo requifite as an orderly progref- 

A to the acquifitjon gf a divine life. rc. 

\2) For he who lives ander the dominion of 
the irrational life, both here and hereafter, is 
truly in a dormant ftate. 
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‘ Ex cwvde ores Tetados Ceuaces 20 Tus eveng 

Y TOWTHS, GAA OF TH (AET INTL . 
__ From thefe the body of the triad fows before 
it hada being, not the body of the firft triad, 
but of that by which things are meafured, 
_ Legos momros ooaacy ey O” eeoe preow 
Hecics, Teet0¢ @ANaey of ey mugs THY y Gove Serres 

The firft courfe is facred, the aerial is in 
the middle, and there is another as a third, 
which nourithes earth in fire, 

Odopuris [Atopos, % apeercose 

An entire and impartible divifion. 

APopnosos y@2 teuTOvy EXtivos eTUYyOUEIG 
Tov tTumoy aectbadnec Beet Tuy udwruy. 

For he affimilates himfclf, he haftening to 
inveft himfelf with the form of the images. 

Ecouputrgy navlevyav adxny wile: xerndovrag 
Adny tpsydine voor, Luyay 6 orioayla. 
MWeevsosay cuvOnae Raurarssy pers. | 

Mya” exiparray tarupiors gRopadny oy eras 
Abra cibuputor. 

Nor to approach in a f{cattered manner to the 
empyrean channels, byt collectively. 

It appears to be a circumftance of a 
moft fingular nature, that the oracles 
re{pe€ting the divine orders, which were 
delivered by Chaldzan Theurgifts, un- 
der the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 
fhould. be, in every refpeét, conformable 
to the Grecian theology, as ientifically 
unfolded by Plato*, That this is ac- 
tualiy the cafe, every one who is capa- 
ble of” underftanding- the writings of 
Plato, and his moft genuine difciple Pro- 
clus, will be fully convinced. The phi- 
lofuphic reader, who is defirous of obr 





* Publications tranflated from the Greek, by Mr, 
T. Taytor, and fold by Mefrs. White, in 
Fleetefireet, and ail the other Book/ellers. 

1. The Philofophical and Mathematical Come 
‘mentaries of Proclus og Euclid, 2 vols, 


to. 

2. The Hymns of Orpheus, 1 vol. t2mo. 

. Pletinus on the Beautiful, 1 vol. 12mo, 

The Pheedrus of Plato, 1 vol, ato. 

The Cratylus, Phedo, Parmenides, and 
Timzus of Plato: with Notes and Tn- 
troductions, unfolding the heology 
and Phyfiology of Plato, ¢ vol. oyo, 

6. Sallut ae Gods and the World, 1 vO}. 

Svo. 
o Orations of the Emperor Julian=w 

" bbe to the Sun, and the other to the 

Mother of the Gods, 1 vol. $vo, 

8, Five Books of Plotinus, I vol. 3v9- 

9. A Differtation on the Eleufinian and Bace 

7 chic Myfteries, 1 vol. 8vo. . 

10 Paufanias's Deicriotion of Greece — 

/ Notes, unfolding = Mythology of t c 
Ancients, 3 vols. 8vo. 

ewes of Cupid and Pfyche, from ee 
Latin of Apuleius;—with a Poetica 
Paraphrafe oa the Speech of apy 
in the Banquet of Plato, &c, &c. 1 vo 


my ’ gaining 
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526 Curious MS. Copy of Ariftophanes. [Sup, 


taining a partial convidtion of this ex- 
traordinary fact, may be fatistied by pe- 
rufing my Introdu€tion to the Parme- 
nides of Plato. 

It may, indeed, be clearly fhown, 
that the moft ancient poets, priefts, and 
Philofophers, have delivered one and 
the fame theology, though in different 
modes. The firft of thefe, through fa- 
bulous names, and a more vehement dic- 


tion; the fecond, through names adapt. 


ed to facred concerns, and a mode of in- 
terpretarion, grand and elevated; and 
the third, either through mathematical 
names, or dialectic epithets. Hence we 
fhall find, that the 4réer, Chaos, Phanes, 
and Fupiter of Orpheus; the fasber, 
power, intelleét, and #wice beyond of the 
Chaldzans ; the monad, duad, tetrad, and 
decad, of Pythagoras ; and the one being, 
the whole, infinite multutude, and famencfs 
and d fference, of Plato, refpeétively, fig- 
mify the fame divine. proceffions from 
the ineffable principle of things. 

I only add; that Fabricius feems to 
have entertained a very high opinion of 
thefe oracles, and to have wifthed to fee 
them in that form in which ‘they are 
now prefented to the Englifh reoder. 
For thus he {peaks (Biblioth. Grac. tom. 
i. p- 249): © Digna ‘autem funt pref- 
tantifima hac prifce fapiertie apefpaf- 
matia, que -poft clariffimorum’ Virorum 
eonatus, etlamnum eruditorum indouftri- 
am et ingenia exerceaent, adeo multa ad- 





huc reftant in illis notanda, quz ab in. 
terpretibus male accepta, et quia arsy. 
mentum de quo agunt paucis perfpegtum 
eft, inepta plerifque vel fenfus expenia 
videntur.” 2, ¢.-** Thefe moft excellent 
fragments of ancient wifdom, deferve 
that the induftry and wit of the learned 
fhould be, even at prefenr, exercifed Upon 
them ; fo many things ,yet remain in 
them to be noted, which being ill-under. 
fiood by interpreters, and becaufe the 
fubjeét on which they treat is obvious 
but to few, they appear for the mof 
part foolifh, or void of fenfe.’’ And in 
page 250, he expreffes ‘his -wifh, that 
fome one would confult the writers from 
which Patricius made his colleétion (a 
great part of which, though urpublith. 
ed, are to be met with in various fibra- 
ries) and not negligently confider’ the 
places of the authors, where they are to 
be Found. 7 big? 
But whatever merit there may be in 
the- preceding colleétion, ‘long experience 
has taught me to expeét from mere ver- 
bal critics nothing but impertinent and 
malevolent cenfure, in return for labo- 
rious ‘exertion, and valuable information. 
However, as thefe men may be aptly 
compared to the mice that mibbied the 
veil of Minerva, I foothe my refent- 
ment with the confoling affurance of the 
goddefs herfelf (in the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice) that, : 
“© To fuch as thefe, the ne’er imparts her aid.” 


“a A CURIOUS AND INTERESTING ACCOUNT 
on! 
FRENCH MANUSCRIPT COPY OF ARISTOPHANES, 
WITH “onal 


A COPIOUS ANALYSIS OF ITS LEARNED PREFACE, &c. 


rT HERE has lately appeared mn 3 French 
| ae an interefting notice of two 
manuftripts, one of which contains the 
text, end the other a French tranflation, 
unpublifaed, of the Comedies of Arifio- 
phanes. The firft accouht of them is fur- 
nifhed by Cyarpon ta ROCHETTE, 
who fiates, that in September, 1792, 
the librarian MeaciER DE St. LEGER 
imparted them to him (he having juft 
received them from fome grocer at Paris) 
with full permiffion to extraét from them, 
for his own reading, or for the public, 
whatever ’he thould judge worthy of no- 
tice. As he found the Preface highly in- 
forming and interefting, he adcordingly 
made a ‘conficerable extraét from it, 
whic he lately tranfimitted to the Mae 


gazin Encyclopédique, partly with a view 
to verify he vexiaenee of an unpublithed 
trarflation of Ariftophanes, and part! 

to induce its poffeffor to fubmit the who. 
of it to public infpedion. 

The author of this intercfting com- 
Pofition one ‘to have’ been D. a 
bineau, who wrote a tranflation of 
Polyznus’s Stratagems, publithed at Pa- 
ris, in 1738, in two volumes, 12mo. 
literary Review of that er Cat 
Hiflorique, for Nov. 1738) thes notice 
‘ey akcoaatieial work ; “ The tranl- 
lation is excellent, and the care which 
the Benedi@tine father has ‘taken to ¢oF 
tet, in his notes; the fault of* the texts 
and to’ prefent the reader with his rei 
cal refeayghes into antiquities; a 
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the merit of the work. We obferve in 
, with much pleafure, fome tranflations 
of detached fcenes of Ariftophanes in- 
corporated with the fubjeé&t.” D. Taffin, 
in his Hifloire littévaire de la Congrégation 
de S. Maur, after fpeaking of this laft- 
mentioned work, added * Father Lobi- 
" neau has moreover tranflated fome pieces 
of Ariftophanes; his tranflations, how- 
ever, have not feen the light. His pro- 
penfity to this fort of ftudies, fo oppofite to 
the purfuits of his fraternity, has been, 
doubtlefs, the reafon that a fatirical and 
licentious romance, called The Adven- 
tures of Pomponius, a Roman Knight, 
has been afcribed to him, although erro- 
neoufly. He died in the abbey of Str. 
Jacut, near St. Maloes, June 3, 1727, 
in the 6aft year of his age. From the 
fame D. Taffin, fome farther particulars 
have been gathered relative to him, viz. 
that Gui Alexis Lobineau was born at 
Rennes, in 1666, and that he made his 
profeffion Dec. rth, 1683, in the abbey 
of St. Melaine, to which thefe manu- 
{cripts formerly belonged. He was about 
twenty-nine years of age when he tranf- 
lated Ariftophanes. We fhall prefent our 
readers with the fubftance of the intereft- 
ing and curious Preface, which forms a 
complete Differtation on the Religion and 
Manners of the Athenians, drawn entirely 
. from the works of Ariftophanes. 


The Prerace is highly curious, con- 
. taining all Ariftophanes (in a manner) 
meited down in it; it prefents a judi- 
cious view of the religion, the public and 
private life, the tribunals, the feflivals, 
the games, the dances, the apparel, do- 
meftic manners, &c. of the Athenians, 
colleéted, with the happieft difcernment, 
from the writings of Ariltophanes him- 
felf. After fome introduétory remarks 
on the origin of comedy (viz. the ruftic 
fongs and licentious fatires wherein the 
labourers indulged themfelves after a 
plentiful harveft, and which improved by 
degrees into public {peétacles) and on the 
obicenities, low wit, and play of words, 
often found in Ariftophanes, and which 
he introduced (together with the ridicu- 
lous entrance of frogs, birds, &c.) in 
compliance with the tafte of the vulgar, 
the author obferves, that the ancient 
poets, in their @ompofitions, were a€tuar- 
ed by motives very different from: thofe 
of modern ones. The latter {eek to 
pleafe folely for the purpofe of emolu- 
ment; while the former had judges 
whofe fuffrages ir was neceffary to gain, 
in Order to enfure the reputation and fice 


\ 


Religion and Feftivals of the Athenians, &3c,- 





cefs of their pieces, At Athens 
Rome, the {pedtators entered the p Ay 
Without being obliged to contribute any 
thing towards the expences of the fpece 
tacle, which were defrayed either by the 
ftate, or by opulent individuals. . We 
learn from Ariftophanes, that a certain 
number of judges were appointed at 
Athens, with authority to decide on the 
Merits of a new piece. and that they 
were bound, by oath, to pronounce an 
equitable judgment. 

The obfcenities introduced into the 
reprefentations (as in «she Affembly of 
women, Lyiftratus, and other pieces of 
Ariftophanes, wherein the vine-dreffer, 
Trygeus, expofes the naked theory, &c. 
and fthows it to the audience in that con- 


dition) are confidered by this author as 


depending on the rege worfhip of 
the ancients; the fpeétacles themtelves 
making a part of their religious ceremo- 
nies*. The ludicrous myfteries of Pria- 
pus and Venus are well known ;—thofe 
myfteries, however, which were cele- 
brated with the greateft gravity, are not 
exempt from the charge of immodeft re- 
prefentations. In the celebration of 
fome of thefe, the figure of the virile 
member was carried publicly in folemn 
proceffion on the top of a pole ; bafkets 
alfo, filled with fimilar reprefentations, 
were carried, as part of the religious 
pomp. And although we are unable to 
come at the contents of that impenetrable 
fecret which was confided to women 
only, under fuch horrid execrations, and 
obferved fo inviolably by them, yet from 
the exterior appendages, it is reafonable 
to prefume that the interior effence of 
thofe formidable myfteries confifted in 
feeing and hearing things not the beft 
calculated to infpire the virtue of conti- 
nence. SPP, ee 
The dances, which, with the ancients, 
formed an effential part of their public 
fpeétacles, were not lefs immodeft than 
the comedies themfelves. Ariftophanes 
more than once condemns the lafcivious 
ftures praétifed in the licentious dances 
cajled cordaces, and introduces a drunken 
dance, a Scythian running hither and 





* Hence doubtlefs arofe the cuftom of actors 


ing on the ftage 
p sacar ds of leather, painted a ficih colour) 


as that which was -arried at the end of a pole, 


i ies. Arifto- 
i elebratiun of the myiieries. 
prised “who was not ove: burthened with i 
ian pours contempt on that impudent ” * oa 
Siculous cuftomn, although he was not a 


effect its abolition. 
3¥4 
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528 —- Religion of the Athenians draqwn from Ariflophanes, 


thither after his prifoner, and other in- 
getiious novelties, by way of pogres 
variety to the fpeétators, and to refi 

the torrent of cuftom as far as he was 
able. It muft be obferved, however, 
that the dance was alfo an aét of religion, 
as we find the choir fometimés ftopping, 
while a part of the band advances before 
the reft to chaunr the praifes of the gods, 
after which the dance is renewed. —- 

The general charaéter of Arittophanes’s 
comedies is thus fketched out by Lod- 
neau: “In all the pieces of Ariflophanes 
a vein of wit and genuine Attic humour 
is difcoverable ; a delicate raillery, al- 
though often fatirical; a grand jew de 
ibgire ; magnificence and dignity in the 
choruffes; a furprifing liberty of fpeech 
in every thing relating to ayes affairs ; 
an eafy verfitication; a ftyle remarkably 
pure ;—vet little unity of aétion, time, 
or place. Ariftotle was not then in being, 
and if his rules are to be confidered as 
laws, it cannot be faid that Ariftophanes 
has broken them. This laft had ‘found 
our the art of pleafing, and thofe who 
afterwards adopted at Athens the rules 
of Ariftorle, need not take umbrage, if 
their fathers had frequently been merry 
in {pite of thofe rules.” 

The author then adds, ‘*I have read 
fomewhere, that Dionyfius the Tyrant 
was one day enquiring of Plato what 
books he ought to read, in order to per- 
feét himfelf in his own language, and to 
inftruét himfelf fully in the manners of 
that nation of Greece which {poke the 
pureft dialeét, and had the moft reputa- 
tion ? and that this juft and difinterefted 
philofopher recommended to him to ftudy 
the comedies of Ariftophancs, as con- 
taining all that purity of the Grecian 
language, and all that perfeét know- 
ledge of the manners of the Athenians, 
which he was defirous to acquire. 

This anfwer of Plato to Dionyfius, 
furnifhes Father Losineau with a fuf- 
ficient reafon, as he himfelf obferves, for 
{fulecting OUT OF ARISTOPHANES, every 
thing which has any relation to the reli- 
gion, the manners, the cuftoms, &c. of 
that ingenious people. 

I fhall, in my tuin, colle&t from thefe 
extracis, under the heads of redigion and 
manners, whatever fhall appear to me to 


be of the moft importance in the reft of 
the preface. 


RELIGION OF THE ATHENIANS. 
[he divinity the moft refpeéted at 


Athens, was Minerva. Her veil was 


carefully preferved there, on which was 
reprefented, in embroidery, her victory 
over the giant Enceladus. It was ton. 
fidered as a heinous crime to enter into 
her temple after amorous intercourfe, 
legitimate or not. In the month are 
{wering to that of May, a feftival was 
celebrated in honour of her, called 
Arrhephoria, or Arrhetophoria ; in this, 
four noble virgins, under eleven years of 
age, were fele€ted to carry the batkers 
containing the mytteries, which it Was 
unlawful to reveal. At this ceremon 

the prieft wore a white hat, called 
Squirros ; and hence the month took the 
name of Squirropborion. There ‘was an. 
other feftival of Minerva, called the 
Panathenea, in which young men, armed 
at all points, danced the Pyrrhic dance, 
A ceremony was alfo obferved three 
times in the year, in honour of Minerva, 
Vulcan, and Prometheus, called the 
lump race, a foot-courfe by the Athenian 
youth, the fignal for beginning which 
was made by lowering down a lamp from 
one of the windows in the tower of 
Ceramicus.* Each runner carried in his 
hand a flambeau, which, after runnin 

fome time, he gave to the firft perfon he 
met, who a}fo after running a fpace, 
paffed it to a third &e. Hence arule 
the proverb :’ To give the lamp to another, 
to denote a perfon who. after . having 
finifhed his part of a tafk, devolves the 
remainder on a fucceffor. 

The queen cf Hades and her mether 
were alfo treated with great religious 
honours by the Athenians, there being 
few who did not make it a point to be 
Initiated in their myfterics, as a means 
of infuring happinefs in the other world, 
if not inthis. There were two forts of 
the myfteries of Ceres, the great and the 
little;. the latter were celebrated at 
Eleufis, a village near Athens. In the pro- 
ceffions to Elcufis, all the paraphernalia 
of the myfteries were carried by affes. 

Three feftivals were ‘obferved at 
Athens, in honour of Ceres ; the Deme- 
trid, the Thefinophoria, and the Eleufinia. 
The fecond of thefe was celebrated by 
women alone, who, on that eccafion, 
fafted rigoroufly, but” made themfelvcs 
amends by drinking largely. This fefti- 
val lafied five days, guring which the 
courts of juftice were fhut up, and fhe 


‘council was not held. Then it was 


that the women fang the lulciows cantic'e 
of Ithypballos,” or the reprefentation of 
the virile member. The myfteries were 


celebrated in a confecrated grove; ree 
wer 
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were not permitted to be prefent at the 
jon. 
ye had alfo her feftivals at Athens, 
one of the principal of which was that 
called Brauronia, infticuted as a repara- 
on for the death of a fhe-bear,’ killed, 
through’ miftake, by the inhabitants of 
the cribe Flavis. The ceremonies of 
jr were performed by girls of the age of 
ten years, dreffed in yellow, 
Amozg the female divinities worthip- 
dat Athens, Hecate and the Eume- 
nides fhould not be omitted. Every one 


was obliged to give an entertainment © 


once a month in honour of Hecate, and 
thofe who could not do this at their own 
expence, were authorifed, their reli- 
gion, to fea/, rather than fail in the dif- 
charge of fo effential a duty. As tothe 
Eumenides, they were mefdames, the 
furies that were defignated by this flat- 
tering name ; Eumenidés being as ‘much 
as to fay, propitious. By another piece 
of flattery they were called the venerable, 
and their tempie, with all its depen- 
dencies, ever proved the fecureft of 
afylums. 

Ariftophanes makes mention of two 
other goddeffes who had their feftivals 
and facritices at Athens ; Peace, to whom 
an unbloody facrifice was offered on the 
16th of the month Hecatombzan (June) 
at the feaft of the Synoccefes; and 
(Calligenia, or fruitfulnefs. Eriéthon had 
ereCted an altar for this laft in the citadel, 
and ordained that facrifices fhould be 
offered to her before every other deity, 

Let us pafs now to the male divinities, 
and begin with Jupiter. Three feftivals 
were celebrated in honour of him at 
A:hens—Pandia, Diafia, and Dripdffa. 

Although Mercury be treated very 
cavalierly in the comedies of Ari¥- 
Phanes, he was, neverthelefs, ene of the 
luperior deities, and of thofe whom the 
Latins called, Majorum Gentium. He 
WaS a good-natured fort of a yzod, how- 
¢ver, putting up with infults of all kinds 

or the fake of emolument, and even 
alfifting thieves to conceal their villainy, 
_ Provided he could come in for a fhare 
of the booty. A feftival was celebrated 
—'honour of him, on the 13th of the 
Month Anthefterion (anfwering to our 
sovember) which was called the Marmités, 
A Which a cauldron, full of all forts of 
choice viands, was offered to him. The 
re day of the month was dedicated to 
“m,n which they offered him certain 
ittle cakes. The words of the month are 
added, nor, dcing found ia Ariftophanes, 
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that none may fuppofe the fo 
the week is alluded to, Wek, in ae 
bears the name of Mercury. The Jews 
had weeks of feven days, which termi- 
nated on the fabbath, and which the 
Chriftians have retained after them : 
the Greeks and Romans, however 
never computed time by weeks of fever 
aap but rh the month into Nyy. 
ding, or market days, which fel } 

ninth day fucceffivel ome 

Neptune prefided over horfe-courfes, 
and was honoured with particular devo. 
tion by all who were ambitious ‘to excel 
in the conduét of the clrarict. 

Many feitivals were devoted to Bac. 
chus. The two principal were cele. 
brated, one in the fpring, in the city, 
at the time when the citizens received 
their rents; and the other in winter, in 
the fields, and was called tie feaft of the 
vine-prefs. At this laft no ftrangers 
were admitted. Thefe twe fettivals 
were accompanied with public games, 
{peétacles, combats, miufic, dances, &c. 
In the month of Pyanepfion (Ofober) 
or, according to others, Anthefterion 
(November) another feftival was ccle- 
brated in honour of Bacchus, called Choes, 
ot the Goblets. The ancients did nor 
drink as we do, by lifting the cup, or 
goblet, to the lips, but by pouring the 
liquor from on high, into the opes 
mouth, fo that it required addrefs to 
empty a goblet with promptitude and 
precifion. , 

The ceremonies of the facrifices of 
Bacchus “are thus reprefented in tbe 
Acharnians of Ariftophanes:—Firft en- 
ters a girl, carrying a bafker filled with 
the firit fruits, and after her walks a male 
flave, carrving the Ithyphallos. The 


bafket-is- then fet on the ground, and the 


firtt fruits are taken out, in order to 
make the offering: this is done by pour- 
ing fome peafe-foup on a cake, which is 
prefented, refpeétfully, to the fon of 
Semele. The datmfel and the flave arc 
followed by anold man, who chants au 
hymn in honour of the Ithyphallos. 
‘The reafon why the Ithyphallos was 
carried in thefe myfteries, refembles a 
paflage in facred writing, where the 
Philiftines of Azdod, &c. fent back the 
ark of God, accompanied with golden 
ds, &c. 
et is pretended that Efculapius wroughr 
great and wonderful cures in the ifland ot 
Egina. Sick perfons were carried there 
who at firit were *wathed in the fea, and 


afterwards facrificed cakes, figs, ice 
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After this they paffed the night in the 
temple, each apart on his mat, and wrap- 
ped up in his own coverlit. When all 
the patients and their companions were 
on the point of taking repofe, the prieft en- 


~ tered, put our the light, and gathered up the 


offerings, and whatever had not becn 
buret. After that Efculapius either per- 
formed his duty or not. 

Befides the feftivals of the gods, fome 
alfo were eftablifhed in honour of. the 
memory of men. Mention is made of a 


‘feaft of Thefeus, in which largeffes were 


made to the people, confifting of broth, 
peafe-foup,and fuch-like liberalities,which 
were more confiderable for their univer- 
fality than for the intrinfic worth of indi- 
vidual donations. 

Venus had a large fhare of the honours 
with which every year the death of Ado- 
nis was folemnized. The women fet 
up on all fides the cry ot We mourn for 
Adonis! and if we take Ariftophanes’ 
word for it, many a hufband was cornuted 
in the feafon of thofe fad lamentations. 

Among the Puvems of Theocritus, we 
find three pieces written in celebration of 
this feftival. The firft (attributed alfo to 
Bion) is the 23d Idyll, in which is an ex- 
quifitely fimple, pathetic fonnet on the 
death of Adonis, beginning with thefe 
words: I mourn for Adonis; the lovely 
Adonis is no more! The lovely Adonis is 
perifhed? and ibe Loves, together with us, 
mourn for bis lofs. The fecond is the 2gth 
Idyll againft the bloody murderer of 
Adonis; but the moft confiderable is the 
r5th Idyll, in the dramatic ftyle, in 
which Theocritus defcribes a feftival of 
Adonis, as celebrated by queen Arfinoe, 
daughter of Berenice. This was a mag- 
nificent fpe€tacle, reforted to by a multi- 
tude of people from all parts. The young 


_ lover of Venus was reprefented in tapef- 


try of exquifite workmanfhip. The mof 
sccomplifhed female fingers celebrated 
Adonis, with all the charms of an en- 
chanting melody. His ftatue was intro- 
duced, accompanied by little gardens in- 
cloted within filver bafkets, and by many 
coftly vafes full of fpices, perfumes, com- 
fits, &c. the whole under a canopy of 
the foftef{ verdure, adorned with the 
figures of birds, reptiles, cupids, and 
enriched with ebony, ivory, and gold. 
Adonis was reprefented as about nineteen 
gece of age, and a-bed in the arms of 

cnus, &c. The was the reprefenta- 
tion of the firft day’s f{peétacle, Adonis 
being fuppofed yet alive. The next day, 
being fuppofed dead, he was carried by 
the women to the fea-fbore, where his 


wounds were wafhed in the briny waves 
Then the women, with dithevelled locks, 
their robes loofe, and bofoms bared, broke 
out into ftrains of the moft forrowfyl 
wailings, &c. 

After this digreffion, the author makes 
fome general detached obfervations on the 
gods, religious warfhip, &c. 

In the aét of thanking and paying ho. 
mage to the gods, they began by kifling 
the earth. Latona is fometimes diftin. 
guifhed by the epithet of golden-cyed, as 
Minerva is by that of blue-eyed. Every 
where in Athens were to be feen images 
of the gods painted on planks of wood. 
Thus, Jupiter was reprefented with an 
eagle, Minerva with an owl Apollowith 
a hawk, and Efculapius with a ferpent. 
In imitation of this mode, the Roman 
catholics reprefent St. Roch with his dog, 
St. Euftace with his ftag, St. Anthony 
with a boar, St. Martin with a horfe, 
St. Jerom with a lion, and St. Guingalvé 
with a goofe, &c. What is commonly 
called a glory, and’by antiquarians a mim- 
bus, Viz. a certain circle, yate on the 
head of ftatues, and ccnfidered by the 
moderns as an appendage of canonization 
or majefty, was called by the ancients a 
menifcus, or little moon; their intention, 
however, in placing the mezifcus on the 
head of their divinities, was not to de- 
note the beatitude of the perfon repre- 
fented, but only to prevent the ftatue 
from being defiled by the ordure of the 
birds. 

At Athens it would have been con- 
fidered as a horrible profanation to have 
called an altar of the gods a Tomb; Chrit- 
tiens, however, are lefs fcrupulous in 
this refpeét, ereéting their altars, and 
performing their moft religious rites over 
pombs. 

Whatever refpeé&t was paid at Athens 
to the ftatues of the gods, it fometimes 
happened, that young libertines would 
in the night, by pctent ftrokes of the 
hammer, put the fame affront on them, 
as Jupiter is faid to have put on his 
father Saturn. 

The ftatues of the gods were made 
with their arms extended, as if to ree 
ceive prefents from men: at leaft Arif- 
tophanes affeéts fo to underftand this mate 
ter; we learn, however, from an 4 
cient apologift of the Chrifiran church, 
that this pofture was intended to receive 
the homage of men, who, for that put- 
pofe, touched the hand of the ftatue, 
and that, from a long repetition of this 
practice, the hands of the ftatues, 
time, became worn. ~ In 
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the aflemblages of the people on 
a of the meson fF. ftivals, tradef- 
nen expofed to fale, muct as,is done 
gow, a number of children s trinkets, &c. 
thus, in Tor Clouds, we find Strepfi:des 
making mention of a little chariot which 
he had purchafed at a feaft of Ju. 
picer, for his fon, who was fix years of 
e. 
It is now time to fpeak of the Sacri- 
fees, after having noticed the gods and 
their feftivals, The frft remark which 
here offers itfelf is, that the trade of 
making nofegays and garlands mutt have 
been, at that time, very lucrative, as very 
few days paffed wherein there was not 
ocafion for crowns, feftoons, nofegays, 
fc. Not only all who facrificed, or who 
afiled at the facrifice, were obliged to 
wear crowns, but it was cuftomary to be 
crowned with flowers even at debauches, 
and alfo to adorn, by way of devotion, 
the doors with feftoons of flowers and 
branches of olive. Thele crowns, efpe- 
tially thofe which were brought trom 
the facrifices, were eff-Gual fafeguards, 
infomuch that it was not lawful to mal- 
treat any perfon that was crowned, al- 
though it were a flaye. When they were 
minded to punifh a flave, they firft pulled 
of his crown, in the manner of the 
Mofcovites of our days, who refpeétfully 
take off the head covering of their papas 
before they fali to beating them. 
_ The ‘furniture ‘required for immola- 
tion, was a bafket, which contained the 
falted barley, the fillers, aud the knife ; 
fome fire; an ewer filled with luftral, 
or holy water, and a brufh, which was 
dipped into the water, to make an afper- 
fion about the altar, and on the ftanders- 
y. Salted barley was afterwards. {cat- 
tered over all the perfons prefent at the 
facrifice. Next followed the prayer, which 
began with thefe cculettebel words : Who 
are the perfons bere attending ? to which 
anfwer was made, Toe Good. After this 
preface, the god to whom they were fa- 
friticing, was invoked, and in the prayer, 
“ter naming the Athenians, a formula 
was always added i Aud for thofe of Chio; 
a there was a community of prayers be- 
tween the Athenians and the people of 
lo. Before, pronouncing.the prayer, a 
trald Stied out : Peace, attention, filence. 
‘ . libations were then made, which, 
.¢n ended, they exclaimed: the liba- 
pi" is made,* invoke the God, There only 
femained to cut the neck of the’ victim, 
of ks it, and to offer certain members 
: oh L fire was made, a table was 
Proug ¥ to cut upon, and the tongues wes 
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Out out, and appropriated to the herald 

tary Thy. entrails were offered to 
Od, after : 

a oF . nt aving been roafted with 

The quarters, alfo deftined fo 
or for his priefts, were then se ev 
new libations were made, unlefs it be 
thought that  thofe already fpoken of 
Were made here, Salt was not forgot 
ten in the facrifices, as Mofvs enjoined 
the ufe of it in the worthip ordained 
by the true God. As every thing was 
not burnt, it may be eafily imagined, 
that the facrifice was folowed by a 
feftival, wherein wine was not {pared. 
One of the moft effential ceremonies of 
the facrifice was, eating the entrails of 
the victims, and the greateft impreca- 
tion which could be uttered againft any 
one was to fay to him, mayft thou never 
bave a part in the facred entrails. of the 
viétims. Meltlieurs the facrificers mut 
have had ftomachs not over delicate, to 
cleanfe the tripes of fo many animals. A 
black fheep was facrificed to appeafe a 
tempeft. A milk fow was offered at 
the opening of the aflembly in which 
they treated of public affairs. 

The Athenians often went to facri- 
fice at Delphi. As it was neceffary to 
pafs through Beeotia, the Athenians pur- 
chafed of the Boeotians the liberty of 
paffage. 

It was not lawful to facrifice an anie 
mal without a tail; and Mofes, who bor- 
rowed many of his rites from the Pagan 
worthip, has made exprefsiy a law of 
the fame kind in his ceremonial. The 
myftics account for this prohibition, by 
pretending that the tail is the fymbol 
of perfeverance * ; the true reafon, how. 
ever, is, that in Egypt, Syria, and other 
Oriental countries, the tail of the lefler 
kinds of cattle is fo fat and flefhy, that 
it may pafs for a fifth quarter of. the 
beatt, and is the moft-delicare part of all. 

The people of Athens were not only 
religious but fuperftitious to excefs, if 


we imay credit certain paflages in Ari- 





* This admirable difcovery was lately 
adopted by a venerable capuchined Cynic, who 
thus addrefled a young Ourjeline, about tv enter 
by folemn vows into the regiment ot the elevea 
thoufand virgins: You are at frefent, my dear 
Jifter, only a little fhe-bear, an Ourfeline, a deformed 
mafs; but the great mother-bear will, in times 
lick you into fhape 5 will form in you the eyes of 
penetration, the nofe of fagacity, the ears of ate 
tention, the cheeks of modefly, the feoulders of fa- 
tience, the hands of induftrys the feet of iy peri 
to obey, and the tail of ferfeverantey L wh 


‘ wifh your 


ftophanes. 
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fiophanes. For inflance, when the people 
afflemblied to difeufs any public concern, 
although of the higheft importance, the 
falling of a drop of rain would caufe the 
meeting to break up, without coming to 
aconclufion. 

The oracles of the Sibvls were held 
im great reverence, and the priefts pro- 
fired fo far of the weaknefs of the peo- 
pre in this particular, as to lead them 
frequently by the nofe. 

An earthquake, an iguis fatuus, a cat 
eroffing the road, were confidered as 
unfortunate prefages, capable of inter- 
rupting the moft ferious enterprife. 

The facred feftoons with which they 
adoyned ‘their doors, for the fake of de- 
votion, was another inftance of the fuper- 
fiitious fear of the people, who hoped, by 
this means, to turn afide the evils with 
which they were threatencd. Thefe fef- 
toons were called erresiones, and confified 
ef branches of olive, tied roynd with 
wool, with flowers and fruits appended 
to them. 

The Athenians believed that the fight 
of the loriot (a bird) would occafion the 
waundice, for which reafon they always 
foid it under cover. As the ow) was 
confecrated to Minerva, this bird lived 
unmolefted at Athens,.and was, confe- 
quently, found there in prodigious num- 
ecrs. 

The above was not meant to be a 
learned differtation on the re/icia of the 
Athenians, nothing being touched upon 
but what is found in Ariftophanes : let 
us now proceed after the fame pian to 
inveftigate the mazners, that is to fay, 
by confining ourfelves within the Greek 
author. 

MANNERS OF THE ATHENIANS 

The city of Athens, fo famous in hif- 
tory, contained about thirty thoufand 
men, according to the computation of Ari- 
ftophanes. The Athenian republic was 
a popular fate, remarkably jealous of its 
liberty. 

The people of Athens were divided 
into four claffes. The firft confifted of 
the moft opulent, called the Penacoflome- 
dimes, or the frve hundred bufbels. The 
fecond comprifed the equeftrian order, 
perfons of a fortune fefs brilliant, bur 
who lived in reputation. The third 
clafs confifted of the xygites, or men of 
the yoke, that is, peafants, labourers, and 
ethcr perfons lefs opulent, of whom it 
was necellary, fo to fpeak, to tie a num- 
ber together in the fame yoke, in order 
to fupport any light burden impofed by 
the fate. The fourth clafs was the moft 


’ [Sup, 
wretched, confifting only of 

and mendicants, Burthenfenc to he Ae 
lic. Although the city did not contai@ 
above thirty thoufand men, the ftate was 
fo powerful, that nearly a thoufand cities 
were either the allies of Athens, 9 

paid her tribute. Solon had divided Ar. 
lica into three diftriéts : the Paraljans 
or the inhabitants of the fea coat; the 
Pediagans, or inhabitants of the plain 
country, whem he put under Lyeurgus , 
and the Diacrians. The treafure of the 
Republic was kept in the citadel, in a 
place called Opifthodome, or the Rear 
Houfe, and was under the proteétion of 
Minerva, the guardian of the Republic, 
and particulariy of the city of Athens. 

At Athens very particular care was 
taken of the education ef the yauth, to 
form their minds by the ftudy of polite 
learning, and their bodies by athletic 
exercifcs, the palaftra, racing, dancing, 
mufic. The ancient manner of bring- 
ing up youth by the rules of frugality 
and modefty, is admirably defcribed in 
The Clouds. A perfon unacquainted with 
mufic would have paffed among the 
Greeks for one who had had no educa- 
tron. 

Children whom their friends were 
not inclined to rear, were expofed in 
earthen pots, that thofe who had a mind to 
take charge of them might the more eafily 
carry them away. This pot was called 
Cantharus 3; and I only fhall obferve here, 
in paffing, that of this Caxtharus a Cau- 
thara has been made; that is, a pot 3s 
changed into. a woman, in the fourth 
fcene of the fourth aét of the Andria, in 
Terence. : 

When young perfons had attained the 
age of fifteen years, they were brought 
to the temple, at the feaft of the Apa- 
turies, and prefented to the priefts with 
this formyla : I prefent_you this child (male 
or female) a citizen of Athens. Thofe 
venerable minifters had the right of 
handling them, to afcertain the truth im 
regard of their fex. A public. officer, 
called Metagogue, was alfo appointed to 
take the weight and meafure of the 
young perfons ; when they were under 
the preferibed weight and -meafure,, he 
prenounced, Mejon, micion; that 1s [0 
fay, Jef On the third day of the feat 
of the Apaiuries, called Courcotis, that 
the day of triql of young perfonss the pa- 
rents prefented their children to aan, 
feers appoiated for the purpofe, and 9 ; 
We prejent you a true cjtinem of Aivem 
aged 15 years, and born of a female oes 
of dthens. The judges pafied their ands 
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ynder the children’s robes, to verify the 
patural marks of puberty, and to diftin- 

fh the fex, whether male or female. 
Another prefentation of young perfons 
was made on their arriving at eighteen 

ears of age; who were then inrolled 
iy the number of the Epbed:. Ft was 
yecefary to know whether the young 
men were entire in all their parts, as a 
defeét here would have rendered null all 
the _ they might have afterwards 
offered. 

On the tenth day after the birth of a 
child, a feaft was held, in order to name 
i, According to Solon’s laws, baftards 
never inherited; and if there were no le- 
gitimate children, the fucceffion devolved 
on the neareft relations. Baftards re- 
cived only five talents, or a thoufand 
drachmas, according to Harpocration, in 
the Lexicon of the ten Rhetors ; and this 
was called te dot of the baftard. The 
right of denizenfhip might be acquired, 
at Athens, after a refidence of feven 
years; but this favour was not always 
granted, and Ariftophanes, in the Frogs 
objeéts the want of it to Archidemus as 
afubje&t of raillery. 

The Athenians were great lovers of 
novelty, and were continually departing 
from their ancient ufages, Ariftophanes 
ilfo reproaches them, as being of a 
reftlefs temper, deceitful, and faithlefs. 
They were much given to reafoning, 
“ys ale their cups; whereas the 

$ were very gay in their 
debauches. 

The Athenians often took extrava- 
gant refolutions. In order to confole 
themfelves for this foible; they faid it 
i oo deftiny of their city to aoe fuch, 
wp oad rg a ede 
tab’ Near’ ing to the predic- 
on et Neptune, correéted by Minerva 
thir dipute on the fubjeét of their 
iy ney career pa 
ty Neptune coini i ees 
“ Thy Athenians 
gant ref lations pout a take reaped 
wered Minerva, ** dye I nt} ser 
them, fo as to 1 , wi over-rule 
vantage.” urn eventually to their ad- 
fo gf thenians were alfo very liti- 
Wap appears from the Birds and the 
a. Ariftephanes. The men alfo 
butche purchafe provifions, in the 
from Pigs fih-market, &c. We learn 
mich "esa, that this cuftom very 
i hi time, and at Florence and Rome, 
i prefene” is faid not to be changed 
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peftered with fyco. 
or informers, who 


Athens was much 
— that is, fpies 

ere often ver 
OF thefe, ten Ainge to honeft men. 
ivhianead ppointed by autho. 
na — warm of others prattifed the 
a > a not entitled to public 
“ate : ur author lampoons them in 
ee P ro It 1s to little purpofe, how. 

; y this fort of centr 

vernments valet tone 
: every where are ever read 
iften to them. a 

The Athenians anciently carri 
en grafshoppers in their segs rn a 
what we call the good old time, o in 
oe les collets montés. ant 
aie a were obliged to provide 

galleys; every one, therefore 
affeéted poverty, in order to be exonerat. 
ed from this obligation. If the ma if. 
trates wifhed to be perfonally nt. i 
=o ged 

on any individual, they caufed his name 
to be inrolled in the lift of rich men 
with a view to ruin him; while th , 
erafed the names of their own friends, 
who were in eafy circumftances, in order 
to difcharge them from an onerous ex- 
pence ; ‘‘ exactly as is praGtifed with us,” 
{ays the author, “in the matter of /a taille 
and /a capitation.” The galleys of the 
Greeks were not conftruéted like our’s: 
they had, commonly, three benches of 
rowers, placed one above another, whence 
comes the word trireme galleys: the 
firft, or loweft rank, was called the tha- 
lamites; the fecond the zygites; and the 
third, or uppermoft, the thranites. The 
thranites, according to the burle{que re- 
mark of Ariftophanes, “‘might..... in 
face of the zygites, who might retort the 
jeft, in the faine manner, on the thalae 
mites.” 

It was a capital crime to convey pro- 


vifions to a foreign enemy. It was alfo 


rohibited, under very fevere penalties, 
to fell to fuch, cordage, pitch, tar, line, 
or any other materials, requifite to equip 
their veffels. 

Trade(men were exempted from the 
military confcription, or inrollment. The 
names of the perions inrolled were writ- 
ten at the bottom of the flatue of Pan- 
dion, and all whofe names were inrolled 
there, were indifpenfably obliged to fet 
out when the order came. 

There were two famous fhips at 
Athens, one cailed Paralos, made ufe of 
tq tran{port neceffaries for certain public 
facrifices, performed at fome diftance 
from Athens; and the otlier called #2¢ 
Salamine, which brought to Athens prie 
foners to take their trials on. criminal 


charges. 
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Every tribe, at Athens, maintained a 
Dithyrambic poet; the Dithyrambs ori- 
ginally were odes to Bacchus, and were 
called Dithyrambs, in allvfion to the two 
Thyres or Gates by which Bacchus entered 
into the world, viz. the womb of Semele, 
and the thigh of Jupiter. In procefs of 
time, however, all hymns made in honour 
of the gods, were called Dithyrambs. 
This kind of poetry was charaéterized by 
a particular i#flaius or enthufiafm. — 

The mode of expofing criminals in the 
pillory was by tying them to a plank. 

It was neceflary to be 30 or 40 years 
of age, ere any one could appear on the 
ftage, and publicly recite his pieces. It 
is {aid that the knights of Ariftophanes, 
was the firft piece which he was permit- 
ted, contrary to the cuftom, to recite 
himfelf. 

The barbers’ fhops were a fort of 
regifter-offices for news, either from 
being the common rendezvous of newf- 
mongers when out of employment, or, 
from the barbers themfelves being great 
quidnuncs, Notwithftanding this, the 
major wart of the Athenivns wore great 
beards, as appears from the —— en- 
titled, The Affembly of Women. Of what 
ufe then, it may be afked, were the bar- 
bers? Perhaps the beard was not fuffered 
to grow, unlefs when judged to be in 
fuch a condition for thickening and ri- 
pening, as would do honour to the chin 
which carried it. 

The ufual habit of the Athenians was 
a robe and manteau, or a caffock in lieu 
of the manteau. Their fhoes, or focks, 
were made of leather, blackened with 
black greafe, by means of a fponge, and 
were tied with leathern ftrings. Mention 
ts made of a fpecies of bark, of which a 
drefs, called amorgis, was made, which 
might be peeled hike hemp. The purple 
of Sardis is fpoken of as a valuable ftuff, 
worn only by the moft opulent citizens. 
The clothing of the flaves in winter, 
confifted of fhort jackets. or waiftcoats, 
oe of fkins, and bonnets of dog’s- 
Kn. 

Free men were never punifhed, unlefs 
en the fulleft conviétion; and, ia ‘the 
ordinary correétions, it appears, that for 
fear of hurting them, the chattifements 
infli€ted occafioned more fhame and fear 
than harm. When freemen were 
{courged, it was with lecks and, garlic, 
both green; the ferule ufed by the bar- 
barous pedants of our days, to maim the 
tender hands of children, being then only 
ihe flender ftalk of a feeble plant like a 
parinip, which could not create much 


(Sup. 
pain in the perfons correfed, 
punifhed flaves by tying them ‘to ben 
or pillars, and fcourging them cruel 
The only refuge of thefe lat from fuck 
terrible chaftifements, was to throw 
themfelves at the feet of fome ftatue of 
the gods—this was ever to them an inyi. 
olable afylum. | 

The flaves had their heads thaved- 
hence Pifthetairus, in the Birds, fays to the 
poet: “ If thou arta flave of toe mules, 
whence comes it that thou baft a great bead, 
of bair ?” 

The money of the Athenians confifted 
ordinarily of three oboli, worth about 
threepence in French money. 

The following is a lift of the dithes 
ferved at one of their public banquets: 
fith of different forts, and, among others, 
lampreyss calves’ heads; ragouts; 
hafhed meats;  fpiced herbs; garlic. 
fauce ; muftard; honey-fauce; fea-pies; 
thrufhes; black-birds; young pigcons; 
roaft pullets; turtle-doves ; and leveretts 
in muft, &c. Delicate kinds of hth 
were a meat fought after by the rich and 
dainty. It appears from fome paffages 
of Ariftophanes’ comedies, thet roaft 
meat was bdfted with oil; it fhould be 
obferved, however, that the oil of that 
— was as good as the beft butter of 
this. 

Supper was the principal meal; they 
ufually went to the bath before fupper, 
efpecially when they ate out. The 
ufual hour of fupper was when the 
dial was ten feet long; from which we 
may infer, that the dials were horizontal, 
with upright ftiles, denoting the hours 
by the interfeétion of the umbral liae, 
with the fun’s place marked in the zodiac 
of the dial. In their banquets of de- 
bauch, female players on the flute, and 
dancers, were introduced, all of whom, 
as well as their courtezaus, were flaves, 
and, therefore, obliged to endure all the 
amorous brutalities of a very licentious 
people. After eating, they paffed the 
beft part of the night in drinking and 
finging, fingle, or accompanied with the 
lyre. Thofe who had a mind to chaunt 
verfes of Efchylus, took a branch of 


myrtle: they alfo chaunted Sco/va, which , 


were either ferious, or Bacchanalian 
airs. He who had begun an air was not 
allowed to finifh it; they interrupted 
him by fubftituring another fong, thus 
making a hotch-potch of it—this conti 
nual round refembled, in fome meafure, 
the thoufand and one airs with which 


the public was entertained in 1713: In 


The /¥afps of Ariftophanes, 2 ee’ 
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example of thefe Scolia occurs, to which 
we refer the reader. We thould not, how- 
ever, confound the words /cbolia and 

‘lia; the firft comes from a Greek 
word, denoting /eifure, and fignities the 
jearned notes produced by the leifure of 
men of letters ; the other denotes crofs- 
purpofes, any thing left-handed, auk- 
ward, Sc. Towards the end of the 
banquet, when treated with wine, nei- 
ther the lyre nor the cup was given in 
céntinuation, but at hap-hazard, crofs- 
ways, &c. and the perfon thus called 
upon was under the necefiity of making a 
feolium, and of patching fome new fong 
to that already ‘begun. TIMocrEon 
of Rhodes, made a fcolium ayainft 
Plutus, which has been preferved by the 
Greek commentators on Ariftophanes, 
and is as follows: Blind Plutus, thou 
foouldft never appear either on earth or fea; 
thy babitation ought to be black Tartarus, 
and the banks of the Acheron; for to thee 
we are beholden for all the evils of life. 
As the Athenians fat a long time over 
their cups, they made it a rule, to pre- 
vent any from fleeping at table, to give 
the Pyramus to the perfon who fhould 
pafs the night without fleeping; this was 
acake made of boiled honey and roafted 
wheat, an excellent ragout for fuch as re- 
lithed it. One of the paftimes of che ban- 
quet was called coltabifing, an exercife in- 
vented by the Sicilians, and performed 
(according to the Greek fcholiafts) by 
placing a ftaffin the midft of the hall, and 
on the top of it, crofs-ways, a balanced 
yoke, at the two ends of which two equi- 
poifed bafons were fufpended. Under 
each bafon was a veffel fuli of water, and 
within a ftatue of gilt copper, called 
manes. Into one of thefe -bafons was 
thrown the wine which remained in the 
cup after being drunk; the rencounter of 
the bafon with the water and the manes, 
Produced a noife called cottabus, and he 
who performed this feat the beft, expeét- 
ed to prove the moft agreeable to his 
miftrefs. 

What is faid in The Birds of the benign 
Vapour of the furnace, or ftove, which 
Warms in the winter by darting its rays 
on all fides, inclines us to think, that the 

reeks did not warm themfelves by a 
clear chimney-fire, as we da, but that 
teir apartments were heated by ftoves, 
as Was practifed by the Romans; in 
effeét, we find no ancient authors, who 

ve treated of architeéture, making 
vag of chimneys in apartments, nor 
ra means to prevent them from 

ing, although this makes one of the 
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principal attentions of . 
Lhe Germans, the = weet. 
“ts utch, and other 
northern nations, adhere to the ancie 
method. of warming themfelves b my; 
Vapour of ftoves, and it see that 
chimneys are, in our days, very rare in 
the palaces at Rome, being, thought to 
disfigure an apartment. Among the 
Greeks, none but the very loweft clafs of 
people warmed themfelves by a clear fire. 
hey repaired for that purpofe to the 
furnaces of the baths, and the forepart of 
their legs, marked and fpotted, fhowed 
plainly that they had felt the piercing 
warmth of a clear ardent fire. 

Arittophanes makes mention of fome 
games in ufe at Athens; as dice, cockall, 
odd and even, which are well enough 
underftood ; another, which may be lite- 
rally rendered, gob in mouth, feems to 
have been merely vulgar, and was. per- 
formed by throwing Fruit, &c. into the 
air, and catching it inthe mouth. An. 
other fport, which may be rendered the 
beaten quail, appears to have been calcu- 
lared for children. 

Women of diftinétion were attired in 
white, and had long floating hair; they 
carried little drums, like thofe called in 
France tambuurs de bafques, to their reli- 
gious affemblies. In thefe meetings they 
regaled themfelves with wine, which they 
are reproached with having loved to 
excefs. As they never failed to feat 
themfelves among the men at the pub- 
lic fpeétacles, Sphyromachus made a 
decree, ordaining that women fhould 
fit apart in the fpeétacles, unlefs they 
would pafs foi’ public, in which cafe 
they were allowed to mix with the 
men. The ufual oath among women 
was ma io Theo; that is to fay, by the 
two goddeffes, viz. Ceres and her daugh- 
ter. The colour beft liked by the wo- 
men was yellow ; whieh leads us to think, 
from the affortment women now make of 
colours in the article of dying, that their 
complexions were naturally brown. They 
fuffered no hairs to grow on any part 
whatever of their bodies; either pluck- 
ing them up by the: roots, or burning 
them. They were much given to the 
ufe of fard and rouge. Their orcinary 
drefs was a light, perfumed robe, a 
frropbhium, or head ribbon, a large a 
for the purpofe of tucking up the robe, 
a bonnet, a mitre or head drefs, turned 
up in front, a veil or fcarf, the long robe 
called Encyclon, flight thoes or 5 
manteau or cloke, and a diamond clafp. 
They wore three forts of robes; + ag 
berie 5 


light and almoft tranfparent, called 
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beric; another, ungirded, or untucked, 
called Orthofades, or ftraight robes ; and 
another red robe, dyed with orcaneite. 
They were dexterous in hitting on ex- 


_pedients to fave their gallants. Arifto- 


phanes relates an artful contrivance of 
a woman, who fhowed her robe in the 
light to her hufband, ufing it as a fcreen 
or curtain to conceal the gallant. 
Nothing was fo common among the 
Atheniai women as the fuppofition of 


children, Thefe were brought in pots, 


their mouths being gagged with a ball of 
wax, to hinder them from crying, and 
(what contributed to facilitate the decep- 
tion) it appears that the hufbands were 
never prefent at the delivery of their 
wives. Marriages were folemnnized in 
the night; and it was thought to be 
a very unfortunate omen if any rain 
thould fall on the night of the marriage. 
They chofe rather to defer the nuptials 
to another night than fubjeét themfelves 
to the misfortunes announced by fuch 
a prefage. The terms of blandifhment 
with which a lover carefied his miftrefs, 
were fuch as thefe: my golden fair one; 
fair brancd of Venus; bee of the mufes; 
nurfeling of the graces, &c. &c. . 

he fubtle falfities which Ariflopha- 
nes puts intothe mouth of Strepfiades in 
Toe Clouds, on the fubjeé& of the Jatt day 
of the lunar month, called the old and 
new moon, \eads us here to enquire in 
what manner the Athenians reckoned 
the days of the month? Each month was 
a lunar one, confifting of 30 days. The 
firft day was called the fir/t of the prefent; 
the fecond, third, &c.* to the tenth, 
were alfo called the fecond, third, &c. of 
ike prefent ; the cleventh was called ‘be firfé 
of tbe middle, or the middle of the mouth, 
and was continued thus to the twentieth, 
The twenty-firft, and following days, 
were reckoned the tenth, the ninth, &c. 
of the end of the month, to the thirtieth, 
which was called the old and new moon : 
ev" X26 View. 

This laft was a day of dread for debt- 
ors, being the time in which they were 
bound to pay the interefts ; in The Clouds 
may be feen a fpecimen of the manner in 
which fummonfes were exccuted. At 
the new moon it was cuftomary to rub 
the body with oil, to offer incenfe, &c. 
The firft day of the moon was alfo the 
market-day ; fo that the afpe& of the 
new moon was only unjoyous to thofe 
who owed money ; to all other perfons it 
feems to have been a day of feftiviry. 
‘The appearance of the Kite alfo on the 
return of {pring was matter of great re- 


joy, roll on the ground, gambol, & 
particularly the poorer fort, who are 
= much incommoded by the winter, 

s there were many tharpers at Athens 
who were conftantly on the look-out hy 
night, to cozen the women of their ho. 
nour, and the men of their purfes; to 
preferve both of thefe, the Athenians 
had their doors guar‘ed by large and 
very furly dogs. The women were no 
great admirers of thofe fnarlers, but la. 
vifhed their careffes on little dags brcught 
from the ifland of Seripho. The favour. 
ite handfome dog, whofe tail Alcibiades 
cut off, that the women, having this fub- 
je&t to talk of, might forget all cther to- 
pics, appears to have been of the fame 
ifland. 

As the houfes were well guarded, fo 
the city watches were kept up with 
great vigilance and cexattnefs. The 
watchmen who went the rounds on the 
walls, carried in their hands a bell, to 


joicing ; the people were feen to fhip for 


warn the citizens that they were upon, 


duty. 

The roofs of the houfes were terraced, 
and it was on thefe that the trade of 
intrigue was praétifed, while the women 
were chaunting : Let us mourn for Adonis, 

There do not appear to have been any 
privy or necefflary houfes at Athens; 
perfons, however, were hired, at ftated 
prices, who went round early in the 
morning, knocking at all the doors, and 
carrying away the ordure, as is now 
preéctifed, at St. Maloe’s, by the women 
called porteujes. 

In walking by night, befides flam- 
beaux of pitch, refin, and pine- wood, 
they made ufe of lamps, inclofed in lan- 
terns of ofter. 

It appears, from the comedies of Arif- 
tophanes, that dead bodies were not 
burnt at Athens. They were put into 
a coffin, ftrewed with aromatics; a loaf 
was alfo inclofed, for the dog Cerberus, 
and an obolus, to pay Charon, for the 
paflage over the Cocytus. Ariftophanes, 
in one paflage, prefents us with the pa- 
raphernalia of a dead body : marjoram, 
vine leaves, oil, a fhell full of clean 
water laid at the door, a crown on the 
head of the defunét, and wax tapers. 
On the tombs, lamps in relievo were 
reprefented by the f{culptors. 

The author next proceeds to make 
fome minute remarks on the people 
neighbouring to Athens, and on foreign- 
ers, 

The Lacedemonians were curiovfly 


hice in growing large and beni 
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heads of hair. ‘They were fober, flo- 
venly, apt to deride, avaricious, and care 
ried thick fhort ftaves. In the comedy 
Lyfjiratus, mention is made of the /aconic 
foytalos. This was a fort of letter in cy- 
pher, which was written, and read as 
follows > ‘When the republic had occa- 
fion to difpatch an ambaffador, or general, 
on fecret orders, or to procure fome im- 
portant article of intelligence, he was 
turnithed with a batoon, equal in fize 
toanother kept at Lacedemon. On this 
a bandlet of vellum or paper was rolled, 
containing written intimations, &c. after 
which, when the bandlet was taken 
rs : was impofiible to conncét the 
ae a ne cut off, without the 
ral y whic the bandlet was to be 
ad ed, or without Knowing its exact 
The Lacedemonians had a particu! 
dance, — the Laconic Sinion ay wore 
Pipe performed with the feet joined to- 
= — found of the flute. 
Ha mr were expelled from 
pet bere! foreigners occafionally 
The iflands of Thies: i 
duced wines of oa 
hee ors great reputation. 
Be ewe — of C rete had invented 
ra = Cretan Shake. This 
reed _ oe dance, in which 
pA: a t oy had a contider- 
iitbeies ons — ancient kings of 
meray athe ty ad birds furmounted 
Pyaar he well as the Mega- 
-b se P ayers on the flute. 
Lobinean sees not permit us to follow 
a pe fe erage 9 on the tribu- 
to “a pu lic affembles ; we fhall 
lien A oun the following obferva- 
their hands : wae the people held up 
sovahinn » to ——- their confent to 
Cnintionian Lai ed, This was called 
Chriftian, a afterwards adopted by 
their fir = indicate the ordination of 
mall rose Ps groan Daman per- 
a Onl on ole impofition of hands ; 
in Prench er the manner of fpeaking 
cule oo “ they fay to fignify their 
Our learned ing, py donne les mains. 
tires ed aud ingenious tranflator 
mat: on ~ into a view of the poets, 
din is nat a or lyric, of whom men- 
ttitalaans “ “ Ariftophanes, or his com- 
troduced Z the charaéters which he in- 
. MeN the ftage, and the refpect- 
aries Sees» at the expence of whom 
article hi Each of thefe has his 
all fleet eae but often pithy. We 
hamterese examples : 
fhould pa! ES. It is jut that he 
pats the fir in review himlcit. 
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He was bald, an 

oan — ~~ he fae m4 
elied lands in Egi Cd 
himfeif that cy tng poe ae 

° emo 
were feeking to make themfel a 
ters of that ifland, it was i one 
are , as in order to 
quire a poet, whofe counfels, in th 
opinion of a Perfian king would j fal. 
a a rt thofe who Thould folc 
Ow them. € was {a r : = 
conduét, and affumes Bas. for : aes 
maintained by him, of ht te oN 
curtain when the reprefentation was fnith 
prs we Por profit of that sole 
0 cajole 

pry tere zs the youths for the purpofe 

Cratinus. A pifs-a- } 
tipler, who, in his tse ra ae 
extraordinary vogue (all the pieces fun 
in the banquets being of his compolidian’s 
but who, in his latter‘days, fell into con 
tempt. 

EuRIPIDEs was always in high efti. 
mation with his fellow-citizens ; although 
Ariftophanes thought proper to befpatter 
him enough. He tells us, that Euripi- 
des was the fon of a water-crefs woman ; 
that he had a fhrill {queaking voice ; that 
he affected little mincing words ; that he 
had enervated tragedy; and brought on 
the ftage crimes, the memory of which 
ought rather to be obliterated; that, in 
argument, he reforted to vain fubtil- 
ties ; and that he haftened his death by 
exceffive venery. He is, moreover, res 
prefented as grey-headed, and having a 
long beard. 

MELANTHUs was fcabby, leprous, 
ill-fceated, and effeminate ; he had large, 
heavy jaws, and a fharp-toned voice. 
He was of a gallanting turn, although 
he only made love to old ladies; im 
which .bufinefs it fhould feem that both 
he and they had enough to do. 

The phyficians were generally called 
featophfi , becaufe it was their practice 
to tafte the excrements of their patients. 

AcrBiapes lifped, and pronounced 

the letter L in lieu of the R: colax for 
corax. 
The poet AGATHON is reprefented 
with a fair complexion, 4 {mooth fkin, 
a feminine voice, and a beard conftantly 
fhaved ; in fine, as a handfome effemi- 
nate man, who often enough fubmitted 
to perform the office of a woman. 

Morsinvs, the fon of Philocles, and 
the father of Amphidamas, was flovenly 
and mean-looking, 4 tolerably good oc- 
culift, and a mediocre author. Arifto- 
phanes pretends that. Figen — 
ments were infliéted in hell on. fuch as 
had mifpent their time in copying pate 


aves from this author. 
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PaN2TIUvs was ill-made, fhort, ugly, 
and married toa great fhrew, who made 
acuckold of him at every opportunity. 

SocrATEs is reprefented, in The Clouds, 
as walking the ftreets, with’a lofty mien, 
with haggardeyes, naked feet, an air of 
felf-fufficiency, as purloining the clokes 
of his difeiples, and flovenly. 

After this follows the French tranf- 
Jation, made, as Lobineau abferves, 
folely after tle original Greek, and the 
ancient fcholiafts, without any reference 
to the Latin verfion, or to the partial 
tranflation of Madame Dacier of Plutus 
and of Tbe Clouds. Lobineau makes no 
diftingtion of ats and icenes, as, he fays, 
it would be difficult to find in the original 
the five aéts, which, according to fome, 
conftitute the whole economy of theatri- 
cal picces; and he would not make an 
imaginary diftribution. 

_ Of the tranflation itfelf we fhall only 
obferve, that it ts natural and unlabour- 
ed, and that it feems to have been ma- 
tured in retirement, and at atime when 
the French language had yet, fo to 
fpeak, its franc paricr. In order to copy 
the manncrs of the Athenians with the 
greater verity, the tranflator has rather 
chofen to offend fowe too delicate eyes 
than to fall fhort of the refeinblance of 
his portraits : as a painter, employed to 
copy a family picture, ought neither to 
beautify an ugly figure, nor to change a 
ridiculous coftume. 


RO 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

sm, 

THE following Effays were read fome 
time in the year 1794, to a Literary 

Society in Liverpoo!. If you think them 

worthy of a place in your Mifcellany, 

they are much at your fervice, together 

with the beft withes of your’s, 


P.F. 


; On THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
Porerry. No. I. 

* MANKIND may be divided into 
two claffes, confifting of thofe that are 
converfant with the préduétions of lite- 
rature, and thofe that entirely difregard 
them. The former clafs may be fub- 
Mivided into thofe that are “ pleafed they 
know not why, and care not wherefore” 
—and thofe that enquire into the priu- 
ciples of their pleafures, and bring thein 
to be meafured by the ftandard of reafon. 
It is ove thing to be moved—another io 
enquire by what inftruments our emo- 
Flons are occafioned. The former pre- 


[Sup, 


dicament allies us to the liters 
the latter affociates us with philobophee ; 
** Notwithitanding the contempt th; 
at 
has been fhowered in fuch abundance y n 
Critical enquiries into the principles. of 
works of tafte and genius, to thefe enquiries 
the human mind 1s irrefiftibly impelled 
In this refpeét the creation of the ming 
ftands upon the fame footing as the works 
qf God. The delight and aftonithment 
which men experienced at the fight of 
the wonders of nature, led to an invefti. 
gation of their caufes; and became the 
germ of what is termed natural philofo. 
phy. And the appearance of exquifite 
literary produétions led men to invefti. 
gate the principles whence flowed the 
pleafure with which they refrefhed the 
foul: and this gave rife to philofophical 
criticifm. 

“ But it is a faét well known to thofe 
who have formed the flighteft habit of 
refleétion, that many fubjeéts which ap- 
pear moft familiar and comprehenfible, 
are in reality muft difficult of inveftiga- 
tion. The mental faculties are, perhaps, 
never put more intenfely on the ftretch 
than in endeavouring to explain an axiom: 
and when we fet about analyzing and 
reducing to fyftem, ideas that are daily 
and hourly floating on the furface of our 
minds, we meet with more perplexity 
than we were at firft aware of. Thefe 
obferv.tions are furely not irrelevant when 
they are prefixed to an attempt at an en- 
quiry into the nature and characteriftics 
of poetry. : 

« Whofe breaft has not been warmed 
by the mufes ? Where is the man whote 
feelings are fo firmly bound by the frolt 
of rcafon as to be impenetrable to the 
influence of “ Sacred Song?” I would 
not difhonour the prefent affembly fo 
much as to fuppofe that we had a bro- 
ther of this defcription. But if any one 
be inclined to doubt the difficulty of the 
enquiry into which it is our bufinefs to 
enter, I thatl defend my afferuions by the 
high authority of the inveftigator of the 
life and writings of Hamer. Having 
looked into his book for affiftance in the 
tatk which I uawarily undertook, | found 
the following paflage, that firongly re- 
minded me of the friends of Job, who 
are fo generally known under the charac- 
ter of “ miferable comforters. 

“The fubjeét is of a nature fo dele 
cate as not ro adinit of a direét definsns ; 
for if ever the se ne /gais quar was rightly 
applied, it is to the powers of on 
and the faculty that produces it. hao 
about to déferibe it, would be like @ 
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‘ne to define infpiration, or that 
po of fancy, or effusion of foul, which 
emeet feels while in his fits a fenfation 
fo trong, that they exprefs it only by ex- 
clamations, adjurings, atid rapture. 

«On common occafions, a fentiment 
of this kind, coming, as it weré ex cathe. 
dé, would perhaps be fufficient to pre- 
vent any further examination. But as it 
is not the habit of our fociety to conform 
0 dfla, which ought to be prepared 
with a degree of care’ proportionate to 
the weight they are likely to have; or 
even to require finifhed difcourfes from 
thofe that are requefted to open the con- 
yerfation ; but merely a few leading ideas 
which may ferve as beacons fo direét tis in 
our courfe : perhaps I may be excufed if 
I prefume to proceed a little farther. Ef 
guodam prodire tenus finon datur ultra: and, 
Ithink, we may fafely fay, that poetry 
isan art. 

“We have heard much indeed of 
the maxim pocta nafcitur, not fit, which 
may appear to contradié this pofition. 
It will perhaps be leading us aftray from 
the fubjeét, to enquire how far this doc- 
trine is true; how much of the poet’s 
excellence is to be attributed to the 
“ facred bias of the foul ;” and how much 
to the effeéts of culture? Granting that 
much depends upon the former, ftill we 
muft reckon poetry among the arts. For 
in what does art confift? Let us confuie 
the acute Mr. Harris, who, after a mi- 
nute inveftigation, defines art as confitt- 
ing in ‘an habitual power in man of 
becoming the caufe of fome effeé accord- 
ing toa fyftem of well-approved pre- 
cepts, operafing for the fake of fome 
gocd, unattainable by his natural and un- 
inftruéted faculties.’ 

“ But arts may be divided intotwo ciaf- 
fes: thofe that conduce to “ mere being” 
(if we may borrow the ufe of aterm very 
familiar to the writer juft mentioned) 
and thofe that are fubfervient to “ well 
being.” The former, fuch as agriculture 
and archite@ture, in their rudeft ftate, 
» (arty their energies no farther than barely 
to the fupporting man in exiftence. The 
latter fWweeten the cup of life, and give 

rth to innumerable pleafures. Tuefe 
are juftly ftyled ornamental, thofe ne- 
Clary, and, at a certain period of their 
Progrels, ufeful arts.—Now though when 
we come to the extremities when the 
charaéteriftics of neceflary and ufeful 
end, and that of ornamental begins ; 
pe though much has been faid of the 
‘ity Of poetry, yet, as we can eafily 
“onceive that mankind could much better 
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{pare the art of {pinning verfes than the 


art of oe wool, we fhall perhaps 


agree in numbering poetr 
amon 
ornamental arts, fe sit es 


“Whenever Ariftotle, dire€tly or in- 
diredtly, treats of poetry, he contantly 
ftyles it 4 Mimetic or imitative art. a 
this he‘ feems to be juftified; for does 
not the principle of imitation pervade all 
its branches? When we open-=I had 
almoft faid, the facred volume of the blind 
Tonian, what do we behold but a lively 
reprefentation of the aftions and ff 
of heroes and demi-gods—a picture fo 
exquifitely drawn that we may almoft 
mittake it for reality. We can, ina 
manner, fee the humble Calchas fuppli- 
antly bending before the Atride—the 
haughty monarch of Argos fteraly repel« 
ling from his prefence the peaceful prieft. 
We mark the folitary mourner wander- 
ing by the thore of the roaring fea, and 
lifting up his hands to Apollo. We be« 
hold the god defcending “ wrapt in thick 
glooms.”” We fee him take his ftation, 
and hear the dire twanging of his filvee 
bow. What are the dramas of Shake’ 
fpeare, or Efchylus, but (ts ufe the exs 
preflion of Cowper)“ a map of buly 
life?” When Tibullus pours his plain- 
tive fong, what does he but prefent be- 
fore us the tablet of his heart, where wé 
can trace his feelings. und fympathize 
with him in his doubts and fears? In 
what confifts the beavty of didaétic pote 
try, bur in calling the vivid colouring of 
piéturefque reprefentation to the aid of 
the uninterefting fquares and circles of 
precept ? ; 

“ Virgil introduces you to his fwain— 
you follow the progrefs of his labours. 
With him you mark the ruttling of the 
leaves_of the foreft, hear the roaring of 
the fea, view the cormorant rifing from 
the waters, and the hern foaring above 
the clouds, and all the other proghoftics 
that forebode the coming ftorm. 

“ And when Akenfide developes the 
fecret wonders of the mind of man— a" 

“ Lightning fires the arch of heav'n, 
and thunders rock the ground ! and 
Ocean, groaning trom ‘his loweft bed, 
heaves his tempefuous billows to the iy 
amid the mighty uproar, wate below 
the nations tremble. Shak{peare looks 
abroad from fume " cliff fuperior, and 

‘ovs the elementai wat. 
= amidft thefe beauties we could 
wander for ever. Let us quit 9 
however reluctantly, having gathered, as 
the fruit of our e€ 
as poetry imprefits up? 


xcurfion, that, inalmuch 
n our finds the 
vivid 
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vivid piétures of material objeéts, and 
borrows the aid of thefe pictures in 
treating of abftraét topics, we may ftyle 
it, with Ariftotle, an imitative art. 

‘“ The word Poet, in its original im- 
port, fignifies Creator, As names are 
not always arbitrarily applied, but. are 
frequently fignificant of the nature of 
the ideas which they reprefent, perhaps 
the name itfelf of Poetry may ferve as a 
cive to direét us in our prefent enquiry. 
And it is one of the nobleft qualities of 
Poetry that it opens to the mind a new 
creation. The poet enjoys the invaluable 

rivilege of ranging through the bound- 
Tels field of poffibilities, and fele€ting his 
objeéts according to the impulfe of his 
fancy and the difcretion of his judgment, 
Like our firft father ‘‘the world is all 
before him where to choofe.””» What is 
ftriking and interefling, he makes pro- 
minent in his piéture; what is offenfive, 
deformed, or grofs in {pecies, he conceais 
or foftens. In what have been termed 
the dull realities of life, a thoufand name- 
lefs circumftances intervene, to check the 
enthufiaftic intereft which our hearts are 
difpofed to take in any fpecific occur- 
rence. Thefe -circumftances the poet 
has a prefcriptive right to exclude from 
his reprefentations. His heroes are 
freed from a conneétion with the groffer 
incidents that occur in life—his heroines 
are pene from the imperfeétions of 
the female nature. Though he cannot 
go beyond the materials which the 
ftation and the powers of man fupply, 
yet he can, by a combination of thefe, 
produce beings and fituations that in- 
tereft us the moft; the better powers of 
fiction, to which they owe their birth, 
are concealed from us. Like the favour- 
ed ftatuary of Greece, he is furrounded 
by naked beauties, from each of which 
he feleéts its peculiar excellency, and 
produces a whole, which, though ftriétly 
natural, furpaffes the realities of nature. 

‘* The mathematician, in his inveftiga- 
tion of truth, is firiétly confined to the 
narrow path of reafon. The fame may 
be faid of the philofopher. The flighteft 
deviation into the fields of imagination 
fruftrates their purfuit, and blafts their 
laurels. The hiftorian muft found his 
reputation upon a patient inveftigation of 
fatis, and beware of giving the loofened 
reins to his inventive talents. The 
orator, indeed, cills fancy to the aid of 
reafon ; but fhe ought to be ftriétly an 
auxiliarv. If his edifice be not founded 
on the folid bafis of reafon, it will fall, 
together with its cmbellithments, to the 


The form of things unknown, the poct’s pen | 


round. In oratory, fancy embell; 
= operations of jalcune, Pap 
poetry is a creative. art, imagination is 
its primary caufe, and judgment a {. 
condary agent, pruning the luxuriant 
fhoots of fancy. 

‘And now the queftion occurs, « by 
what means is this imitation effeéted;” 
The painter prepares his canvas; he 
chalks his outline; and, by the fkilfy] 
combination and nice application of his 
colours, he produces the’ work that fills 
the heart of the connoiffeur with ecftacy, 
and immortalizes the name of the ariif, 
But where are the. poet’s colours? 
What has he to combine to enable him 
to exalt his favourite mufe to the emi. 
nence which fhe claims fo far above her 
fifters? We anfwer, as Hamlet anfwered 
Polonius, ‘* Words.” Thefe are the 
poets colours—it is thefe that it is his 


bufinefs to arrange and combine; and. 


this is, perhaps, the proper place to ob- 
ferve, a it is the grand fource of the 
excellence of the poetic imitation, that 
its materials confift of words. Words 
are, by the Stagyrite, defined to be 
** founds fignificant”—they are fignifi- 
cant of ideas. Men that adopt the fame 
language, by a tacit compact, agree that 
certain founds fhall be the reprefenta- 
tives of certain ideas ; but ideas reprefent 
their archetypes. When, therefore, we 
ufe words, we-revive in the minds of 
thofe that underftand our language, the 


pictures of the objeéts of which we 


ipeak. When I fpeak of a tree, or 4 
mountain, the image of a tree anda 
mountain occurs in the fancy of thofe 
that hear me. The poetic imitation, 
then, being carried on by means of words, 
plainly embraces all objeéts of which 
mankind have ever formed ideas. Its 
energies are not crippled. It expatiates 
in the ample field of the univerfe, and 
paffes the flasmmantia limina mundi. 

“ The dignity and beauty of the 
painters’ art are fo univerfally felt and ac- 
knowledged, that its admirers need not 
fear any difparagement of their miftrefs, 
when it is hid that the energies of patnt- 
ing are confined to thofe cbjects, that 
can be reprefented by colour and figure. 
Poetry can alfo exprefs thefe objects, 
though it muft be confeffed, with a far 
inferior degree of exquifitenefs ; but 
this deficiency'is amply compenfated by 
the vat range of the poet’s excurlions: 
« The poet's eye, in a fint phrenzy rollings 
Doth glance from Aeaven to earth, froma 

to heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
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Turns them to fhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name.”’ 

He dives into the human breaft, developes 
the windings of the heart, pourtrays, in 
all their circumftances, the workings of 
the paflions, gives form and body to the 
tmoft abftraét ideas, and, by the language 
which he puts mto the mouths of his 
charaéters, he unlocks the fecrets of their 
mind. A fkilful painter would, perhaps, 
find a fubjeét worthy of his talents in 
Achilles, prompted by warmth, half un- 
sheathing his {word’in the council of the 
chiefs; but in Homer we behold the 
picture, and moreover, hear the torrent 
of indignant language—the heart-cut- 
ting words, as the poet ftyles them, with 
which he overwhelins the imperious fon 
of Atreus. But there is another grand 
advantage which the poet poffeffes over 
the painter, viz. that the latter is con- 
fined to the tranfaétions that happen in 
a moment of time; while the former 
prefents to our view a long feries of con- 
fecutive events. An interefting picture 
might, no doubt, be drawn, reprefenting 
the fruitlels pleadings of the Grecian 
chiefs, who were deputed to foften the 
anger cf Achilles. But what a fuperior 
pleafure do we experience in contem- 
plating the origin and progrefs~ of 
“ Pelides’ wrath.” The various events 
to which it gives rife, and the numerous 
circumftances of which the poet has 
availed himfelf, to give dignity and con- 
fequence to the hero of his piece. 
Ariftotle’s du€trine that a finifhed compo- 
fition fhould have a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, is furely founded on reafon ; 
and the mind feels a fuperior degree of 
fatisfaétion when the rife, the circum- 
flances, and the confequences of events, 
are difplayed before it in artful order. 
We have, then, a farther characterittic 
of poetry, whereby it is net only diftin- 
puithed, but eminently diftinguifhed 
trom the other imitative arts, viz. that 
its imitations are produced by words, 
and, confequently, that it has the power 
of reprefenting a confecutive order of 
events—a, long fucceffion of pictures 
ftrily conneéted together, all tending 
to the illuftration of one final object. 

* But the poetic imitation is conducted, 
hot merely by words, but by words 
melodioufly arranged. 

“Melody is naturally pleafing to the 

UMan ear, and it is not furprifing that 
the cultivators of an art whofe province 
tis to delight, fhould be careful in 
face as nearly as potlible, to per- 
ection, the melody of their numbgri. 
_ Montury Mac, No. XIX. 
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It is aftonifhing with what accuracy the 
ee OMans attended to this 
es how minutely the value of 
a moft every fyllable was weighed, how 
ftriétly their bards were obli ed t 
form to the eftablithed ftandard. is 
modern times, and in our own language 
greater latitude is allowed ; yet almoit 
every reader of poetry is aware of the 
charms of melodious compofition. What 
a fenfible difference do we perceive be- 
tween the carelefs couplets of Churchill, 
and the fimply elegant lines of Gold- 
fmith. How much more pleafing to the 
ear are the meafured fentences of 
M‘Pherfon, than a hoft of lines which 
we fometimes find printed in the form of 
verfes. It is propofed, then, as another 
charaéteriftic cf poetry, that its imitations 
are effected by words, metrically and 
melodioufly arranged. 

*€ Looking back on the way which we 
have already meafured, we find that 
poetry 1s an imitative art, whofe ener- 
gies are conducted by means of words, 
metrically arranged. We fhould now 
proceed to enguire into its end or 
objeé&t ; but the ideas which have been 
already fuggefted, will probably furnith 
fufficient materials for our evening's con- 
verfation, and I muft beg leave to refume 
the fubjeét on fome future opportunity.”, 

— EE 
No. Il, 

« The concurrent voice of ages gives 
teftimony to the charms of poetry. 
Though it may appear ftrange to thole 
who bave not turned their attention to 
the matter, yet it is no lefs true, that the 
early efforts of human f{peech were high- 
ly poetical. The philofophical reafons 
for this faét, have by many writers been 
detailed-at length ; and it has been juftly 
obferved, that from this circumftance we 
have an eafy interpretation of the my- 
thological tale of Orpheus caufing the 
trees to defcend from the mountains, and 
raifing the walls of cities, by the ftrains of 
his lyre. 

« We have every reafon to fuppofe, that 
the maxims of early wifdom, the firft re- 
cords of hiftory, the offices of religion 
—nay, even the —, law, were dee 

in the poetic dreis. 

mg drm gt progrefs of fociety bad 
enlarged the faculties of the human 
mind, and the multiplicity of —— 
with which mankind became familiar, 
Jed them (if I may be permitted fo v 
ufe the word) to greater dehousen ae 
ideas, language became of rar eee 
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robbed poetry of many of its provinces, 
and circumi{cribed the fphete of its appli- 
Cation. ~ 

“ But from no country (fave Plato’s 
ideal republic) has poetry been banifhed. 
To fpeak in the dialeét of materialifm, 
fouls formed of finer clay have in every 
Jand, and in every gencration, arifen, who, 
themfelves {mitten with the love of fa- 
cred fong, have captivated the attention 
of thofe that liftened to their lays, and 
have raifed themfelves and their art to 
the moft facred fhrine of the temple of 
Fame. Hence the countlefs multitude 
ef poetic effulions of every defeription, 
from the lofty epic to the humble paf- 
toral, which have embellifhed every lan- 
guage that has affumed a form and body, 
and which lie before us as materials from 
which we muft form our judgment, on 
the fubjeé& of this evenmg’s enquiry ; 
viz. the Ends of poctry. : 

‘* Fn the courfe of our laft difcuffion, 
we feemed to be unanimoufly of opinion, 
that the grand charaéteriftic, the Axe 
qua non of poetry, confifts in its capacity 
of impreffing the mid with the moft 
vivid pictures. Indeed, the maxim wt 
pidiura poefis, is amply illuftrated when- 
ever poetry is in any fhape the fubjeét of 
snvefligation. The terms of the paint- 
er’s art then infenfibly creep into the 
difcourfe, and model our phrafeology. 

“‘ Purfuing, then, this idea, we may per- 
haps lay it down as the grand and lead- 
ing end of poetry, to make a ftrong and 
lively impreffion on the feelings. In her 
operations fhe hurries us far beyond the 
reach of the voice of fober judgment, 
and captivates by exciting the aid of the 
paffions. Here, then, we fee the caufe of 
the mighty energy of verfe, nor wonder at 
the efficacioufnels that has been afcribed 
‘to the mufes. For how eafily are man- 
kind guided by thefe that poffefs the 
happy art of awakening or allaying their 
feelings. Though al} unconfcious of being 
under the guidance of another, they turn 
obedient to the rein. They are roufed to 
infurreétion, or moderated to peace, by 
him who can touch with a fkilful hand, 
the mafter fprings that regulate the mo- 
tions of their minds. hen Brutus 
afcends the roftrum, the words of troth 
and fobernefs are heard, and plain inte- 
grity convinces the judgment. But, when 
anthony difplays the ble robe, and 
points to the wounds of Czfar, remind- 
ing the people that this was once their 
darling benefaétor—the multitude are 
melted to forrow, and at lat ropfed from 
pity to fury and revenge. . 


{Sup: 
“ Such are the effeéts that are produced 
by intereting the paffions; and as itis the 
leading end of poetry to make a lively 
impreffion on the feelings, we may judge, 
as it were d priori, of the amazing intenfe. 
nets of its powers, and we fhall find our 
judgment verified, when we come to en- 
quire into the faét. What heart but 
feels at once the beauty and happinefs of 
connubial love, as difplayed by the chief 
of bards, in the charaéters of Heétor and 
Andromache? The fituations into which 
thefe charaéters are thrown, prefent us 
with a variety of pictures, fo affeéting, 
that nothing but the realities of life can 
poffibly be conceived to excel them. We 
alt know the parting fcene, where the 
fon of Priam takes his laft farewel of 
the pattner of his fortunes. It will 
therefore be as unneecflary as impoffible 
to defcribe the emotions excited by the 
tender folicitude of the wife, for him 
who was to her a father, a mother, and a 
brother; or the mild dignity of the hero, 
foftened by the tendereft feelings, and 
affected by the gloomieft prefages. 

“ What diflertation, what courfe of ar- 
ument, however firmly founded, or 
owever fkilfully arranged, is calculated 

to have fo powerful an influence upon the 
mind? Juftly, indeed, did Horace fay, 
of the great father of verfe, that he is a 
man ; 

Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe quid utile 

quid non “- 

Planius ac metius Chryfippo & Crantorr dicit. 

‘¢ When Virgil places, as it were, before 

our eyes, Laufus rufhing forward to pro- 
tect his father, who, wounded and ex- 
haufted, is finking before his powerful 
foe; when we fee the youth, fearlefs of 
danger, prefenting his body as a fhield 
againft the threatened ftroke, and nobly 
facrificing his own life in defence of his 
parent, we applaud the generous deed, 
and at once perceive the beauty of filial 
affection. And are not our feelings 
firang to an unifon with the emotions of 
friendthip, by a perufal of the interefting 
Epifode of Nifus and Euryalus; we all 
know that the tender fiaffion gives It- 
felf vent in fong, and that the firft aim 
of the ‘* unfledged poet,” is by foothing 
lays to touch the heart of his miftrefs. — 
“In fhort, if we -examine poetry 
throughout all its fpecies, we fhall find 
that its direét tendency is, to influence 
the feelings. Even when Lucretius 
undertakes the arduous tafk of render- 
ing the difcuffions of philofophy intereft- 
ing to the public mind, he accomplifhes 
his purpofe, he captivates the weg” 
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the generations of men. The direful 
altar is expofed to view—Ephigenia is 
brought forth, and the father, while the 
fatal ftroke is infliéting, hides his face in 
his mantle. Asa contraft to thefe hor- 
rors, the goddefs of beauty defcends in 
all her lovelinefs, and breathes a frether 
fpring throughout enlivened nature. 
Thefe are the artifices by which he keeps 
eut of view the drynefs of his difcuf- 
fions, and the depth of his enquiries; a 
train of artifice, which he has him{elf 
chara€terized in that beautiful fimile 
which, however familiar, never fuffers 
from a repetition : 

Thus the fick infant’s tafte, difguis’d, to 

meet, 

They tinge the veffel’s brim with juices 

{weet, 

‘The bitter draught his willing lip receives, 

He drinks decciv’d, and fo deceiv’d he lives. 

“Upon the whole, we may perhaps 
venture to defcribe the end of poetry in 
the words which Mr. Pope ufed to de- 
{cribe the objeét of one of its principal 
branches, and fay that its defign is 

To wake the foul by tender ftrokes of art. 

“* The poet juft quoted, has afferted of 
a certain clafs of ideas, 

“ He beft fhall paint them who fhall feel 

_ them mof.” 

This obfervation may be with juftice ex- 
tended to every defcription of ideas 
which afford a fubjeét for the effufions of 
the-mufe. A poet muft be a man of de- 
licate perceptions and: ftrong feelings ; 
and he may be faid to have attained the 
fummit of his art, when he is matter of 
a vivid phrafeology, that will operate as 
2 conduétor, and communicate to~his 
reader, in the higheft poffible degree, 
thofe feelings by which he is himfelf ani- 
mated. 

“Here, then, this Effay might, perhaps, 
with propriety, have been clofed. But 
I muft rely upor your candour, for the 
admiffion of a few more obfervations, 
which may, perhaps, tend to illuftrate 

the point to which this enquiry has led us: 
' * “ The end of poetry, it is faid, is an 
impreffion upon the feelings.—Rut as 
there is an intimate conneétion between 
. feeling and aétion, fo that where the one 


appears, the other * follows hard upon ;’. 


if the foregoing obfervations be true, 
Wwe may expeét to find that the actions 
of mankind are, in fome meafure, in- 
fluenced by the Mufes. 

“ And if we look to the fimpler ages 
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by the fkilful interfperfion of defcrip- 


tioas and narrations, that allure the fancy 
and imprefs the feelings. Supertftition, 
from the clouds of heaven, frowns upon 


Of foeiety, when we cam beft diftinguif 


the grand outlines of the human charac- 
ter, where the {prings that aétuate the 
conduct of man are, in a manner, bared 
for infpection, we fhall find this to have 
been the cafe. In the infancy of ftates, 
poetry 1s a method equally captivatin: 
and efficacious of th " she’ difpoh 
tions of the people, and kindling in their 
hearts that love of glory which is their 
country’s fafeguard and defence. Whe 
ther we look to the cold regions of Scane, 
dinavia, or the delicious clime of Greece, 
we find, that when fociety has made a 
certain progrefs, mankind are ftrongly 
influenced by a love of fong, and liften, 
with raptured attention, to the ftrains 
that record the tale of other times, and 
the deeds of heroes of old, They liften 
till they imbibe the enthufiafm of war- 
fare, and in the day of battle, the hero’s 
arm~ has not unfrequently been nerved 
by the rough energy of the early bard.— 
Whether Offian ftrike the chords in the 
Hall of Shells, or Phemius attune his 
voice at the banquet of Ulyfles, the 
principle by which they eperate on the 
foul of the hearers is the fame, and they 
accord in urging them by great examples, 
to deeds of high renown. The followe 
ing quotation from the Odyfley, is @ 
firiking proof of the refpeét in which 
minftrels were held in the times of Ha- 
mer; it alfo gives us a clue to their 
general fubjeéts, and, in all probability, 
the conjeG@ure of an ingenious writer Js 
joft, who imagines that he- beholds in it 
a picture of Homer himlelf : 


And now the herald came, leading, with care, 

The tuneful bard. Dear to the mufe was he, 

Who yet appointed him both geod and ill; 

Took from him fight, but gave him ftrains 
_ _divine. : 

For him Potonous ia the midtt difpos’d 

An argent-ftudded throne ; thrufting it clofe . 

To a tall column, where he hung his lyre 

Above his head, and taught him where it huag. 

He fet before him next a pelifh’d board, 

And bafket, and a goblet filled with wane, 

For his own use, and at his own command 5 

Then all affail’é at once the ready featt, 

And when nor hunger more nor thirft they felt, 

Then came the mufe, and rous’d the bard to 


fing 
Exploits of men renown’d. 

“ Ir is nor to be doubted, that even 
when the Greeks had attained to a high 
degree of civilization, their martial ar- 
dvur was, kept alive by the —— 
of their poets, who chofe, as rheir an 
ling fubjeéts, the illuftrious deeds per- 


by heroes mingled with the dutt, 
| th their honours thick 
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upon them. Efchylus did good fervice 
when he appeared in the ranks, and 
hewed his way through the thickeft of 
the enemy: nor, perhaps, did he lefs 
ferve his country’s caufe, when he re- 
corded, in his immortal tragedy, entitled 
Perf, the difcomfiture of his foes, and 
the heroifm of the Grecian warriors. 
This lived after him, a perpetual incen- 
tive to patriotic deeds. 

“ After the Athenians were freed from 
the oppreffion of the family of Pififtra- 
tus, they layifhed every teftimony of 
refpeét on the memory of the youths 
who confpired againft Hippias, and pe- 
rifhed in their attempt to rid their coun- 
try ofatyrant. It was cuftomary to fing, 
at their entertainments, fongs in praife of 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton. Ong of thefe 
fongs has furvived the ruin of Greece, 
and has been tranflated, with elegance 
and fpirit, by the learned and patriotic 
Sir William Jones. 

“ The teftimony of antiquity confirms 
the fuppofition which is involuntarily 
formed in every mim, that a familiar ac- 
quaintance with compofitions fuch as this, 
inculcating a reverence for the vindi- 
cators of public-freedom, tended, in no 
flight degree, to generate and confirm, 
in the minds of the Greeks, a detefation 
of tyrants, and to animate them in their 
exertions againft the invaders of their 
liberties, = 

‘¢ Permit me to call to your recolleétion 
‘yet another inftance, in which the magic 
power of verfe is faid to have roufed to 
a€tion :—When the Lacedemonians were 
engaged in a deftructive war with the 
Meflenians, by the advice of an oracle 
they fent to the+Athenians for a general 
to conduét their armies. The Athenians, 
deriding their eredulity, fent taem Tyr- 
teus, a fchool-mafter and poet, entirely 
unaccuftomed to the works of war. This 
man, it is faid, fo animated them, by his 
miliary fongs, that, though their fpirits 
had been entirely broken by ill fuccefs, 
they recovered their energy, and entirely 
vanquifhed their adverfaries. 

“Two or three of thefe war-fongs, to 
which hiftorians have attributed fuch vir- 
tue, have reached our times. Their rough 
fimplicity is well caleulated to make a 
forcible jnpreffion on the mind. 

“ No tranflation of Tyrtzus has hither- 
to fallen into my hands. Had it occur- 
red to Sir William Jones to lay before 
his countrymen the praétical exhorta- 
tions of this polemic pedagogue, toge- 
ther with the dignified politics of Al- 
cxus, } could have prefented a verfion 


(Sup; 
worthy of the honett fpirit of the Origie 
nal. A defire of giving a fpecimen at 
leaft, of the topics of this author, has in. 
duced me to hazard the following attem 
at a tranflation of the moft interefting of 
fuch of his ftanzas as the hand of time has 
{pared : . ao 

TRANSLATION FROM TYRT EUS, 
Mute are my chords when beauty claims the 

fong, 

Or kingly grace, or limbs of giant mold 
No praife of mine extols the honey’d tongue 

The racer’s {wiftnefs, or the glean of eold, 
My theme’s the youth who views with fteady 

eyes 

The bloodieft carnage, and the grin of death: 
‘Midt thickeft battle claims the viGtor’s prize, 

And man to man difputes the laurel wreath, 
Bleft by his country’s praife, his parent's imile, 

_He views the watte of life, nor feels appal ; 
Firm at his poft and foremott in the file, 

With dauntlefs breait he tees his comrade all, 
With finewy arm he ftems the wave of war, _ 
O’er adverfe hofts he fcatters wild difmay.; 

Recklefs of life he guides his griding car, 
Where danger frowns amid the bioody fray, 
And falls the youth !—he falls, his country’s 
Jy» : 
His father’s pride; who tells each honeft 
wound, 
Points to the fiffur’d buckler of his boy, 
And fmiles in tears while all his praife re, 
found. 
His children’s children, bending o’er his tomb, 

Shall date their glories fium his honour’d 

name. 
Thus, wrapt in earth, he *fcapes the vulgar 
doom, 

And lives for eyer in the rolls of fame. 


“ But, indeed, what occafion have we 
to fearch into the duft of antiquity for 
examples of the influence of verfe upon 
human conduét ? The tranfaétions of our 
own times may teach us, that as trong 
feelings generate poetic language, fo pos 
etic language infpires the mind with, at 
leaft, a temporary enthufiafm, and thus 
impels to aétion. In this country, the 
fervour of loyalty has of late been blown 
into a blaze, and for this event the pate 
ties intcrefted are not a little indebted to 
the affiftance of the mufes. And whea 
the Marfeillois Hymn echoed through the 
ranks of the French army, at the field of 
Jemappe, we need not wonder that “ the 
{pear of Liberty was weilded with claffi¢ 
grace,” and that the energy of heroifm 
was communicated with the found. 

“ Thefe confideyations will, perhaps, 
tend to ftrengthen the conglution 10 
which our enquiry has been drawn, the 
terms of which, I am happy to vary, by 
adopting the elegant language of 4 


writer, emipent for the refjacment be 
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his tafte; who fays, ‘* Poetry addreffes 
her precepts not to the reafon alone—the 
calls the paffions to her aid-—fhe not only 
exhibits examples, but infixes them in the 
mind. She foftens the wax with her pe- 
culiar ardour, and renders it more plaftic 
to the artift’s hands.” 

Eo 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR 

gOME time fince, I received a letter 
’ from a gentleman of Barbadoes, de- 
fring my opinion upon the fubjeét of 
wheel-carriages, particularly with a 
view to the tranfport of fugar-hogftheads 
in that ifland. I have, unfortunately, 
loft the gentleman’s addrefs, bur, as I 
make no doubt that the Monthly Maga- 
zine is circulated in the Weft-Indies, I 
take this method of anfwering his en- 
QuITieS. ——p | 

The writer of the letter which I allude 
to, appears to be perfeétly acquainted 
with the common theory of wheel-car- 
riages, and with the common defeéts in 
their conftruétion ; he, with great pro- 
priety, has taken care to defcribe the 
roads of the country, knowing that, in 
fact, more advantage is to be obtained by 
improving the road, than by improving the 
carriage that is to be employed upon it; 
I thal!, therefore, make fome obfervations 
upon the conftruétion of roads, before I 
Speak of carriages. 

_For many years I have had opportu- 
nities of trying experiments upon this 
jubje&t—faéts thus acquired, form expe- 
rience which fhould not be confounded 
with praétice—the latter means no more 
than mere facility, obtained by habits 
the former teaches us what we can com- 
municate to others. 

On level ground, -roads_fhould have 
nO greater elevation in the centre than 
what is neceffary to carry off the rain 
which falls upon it; but on hills, the 
ridge, or trunk, of the road, fhould be 
higher in proportion to the decliviry of 
the hill; this difference of form fhould 
be obferved, to prevent the effect of fud- 
den and violent rain, which fometimes is 
fo copious, as to ruth acrofs the roads 
down hills, and which, ftriking in tor- 
rents againft an oppolite bank, is driven 
backwards and forwards, in a zigzag di- 
rection, to the deftruétion of the road— 
by raifing the road higher in the middle 
than is common, the water finds a paf- 
fage to the channels, at each fide, and 
paifes no farther over the furface than is 
abfolutely neceffary. Great care fhould 
“Re taken to direét ali mountain-ftreams 
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from roads ; and fuch ftreams never fhould 
be permitted to run in the drains at the 
fides of the roads; but in other channels 
ata diftance. In Preparing the ground 
for a new road, or in repairing an old 
one, the firft thing to be attended to is 
the folidity of the foundation—if an 

part of it be foft, that part will fink, ler 
the fuperficies be what it may; the vie 
cinity of {mall fprings is generally the 
caufe of thofe detached holes which we 
frequently meet with in roads—thefe {pots 
muft be dug till a firm bottom is found 
and the neighbouring fprings mutt be 
drained below'the foundation of the road. 
Having obtained a firm fubftratum for 
a new road, or having filled yp all in- 
equalities in an old one with folid ma- 
terials, we may proceed to make a good 
road with much lefs trouble and expence 
than ts ufual. 

The foundation muft now be covered 
with ftones of any fize, not exceeding fix 
or feven inches diameters it is obvious, 
that if fmaller ftones can be had, they 
fhould be preferred. The ftones thould 
be fpread equally over the furface, and 
fettled firmly with a light fledge; in 
this operation, fuch ftones as are too 
large, muft either be broken or carried 
away; over this a layer of {mall ftones, 
not larger than eggs, fhould be feattered, 
and fettled with hammers between the 
interftices of the largeft. Over this a 
{mali quantity of any hard clay, jut fuf- 
ficient to cover the ftones, fhould be 
fpread; if mixed with gravel it will be 
better—but if gravel alone were uled it 
would fall through the ftones and be 
wafied. It is taken for granted, that 
this work be done in dry weather; the 
road will, therefore, in this fituation, be 
fit for cattle and carriages—in a month 
or two, the clay and gravel will be worn 
away, and the corners of the large ftones 
will appear—men fhould now be em- 
ployed to break the ftones with hammers, 
weighing about two pounds and a half; 
they fhould ftand up at this work, and 
the handles of their hammers fhould be 
from four to five feet long, according to 
the fize of the men. It will coft about a 
penny per yard to break a road covered 
in this manner, to the breadth of four- 
After another month, or fix 


teen feet. ' 
weeks, the road muft be broken, with 
care, in the fame manner; and, with 


proper intervals, it thould be broken from 
time to time, as often as may be neceflary 
four times is, in general, fufficient. 
Whilf this operation Is mage boy. 
, re) - 

i crow of fine gravel, thoutd fo. 
with a burt = 
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low the workmen, and flrould replace the 
fplinters of the large flones in the holes 
that are made by their being broken, and 
fhould fill the crevices with gravel—a 
fall quantity of gravel may be. fpread 
ever the road, which will foon find its 
way into any hollow that may have been 
left in the preceding operations. 

One caution muft be ftriétly adhered 
to; fiones of different hardnefs muf not 
be mixed—they may be ufed feparately, 
but if they are ufed together, the hard 
fones will foon wear through the fofter, 
and the road will be unfit for repair, till 
the materials are picked up and forted. 
There may, at firft view, appear but little 
difference between this and the common 
method wf making roads with ftone; but 
when the principles upon which thefe di- 


rections have been founded, are explained, - 


a confiderable difference, in labour and 
expence, will be difcovered. 

Two methods of breaking ftones for 
roads, are generally praétifed, they are 
eher laid upon the road and broken with 
Jong hammers, or they are broken in 
heaps by the fide of the road, and then 
thrown upon the furface; in both cafes, 
the ftone at which the man ftrikes is lia- 
ble to flip fromthe hammer, fo that fome- 
times five or fix attempts are neceffary to 
break one ftone; but, when the ftones 
that are to be broken are cemented toe 
gether by fmaller ftones, ciay, and gravel, 
every blow that they receive upon their 
projecting furface, tells, and {plits them 
crequently in perpendicular layers, through 
their whole depth. 

When gravel falls between thefe 
layers, it binds them together more 
folidly than can be well conceived with- 
out expernment. On the contrary, when 
loofe {tones are thrown upon a road, they 
ase difperfed by horfes’ feet, and puthed 
on either fide by the wheels of carriages, 
@s every perfon muft have perceived who 
has attended to the fubjeét. Another 
principle muf alfo be confidered—if the 
fubftratum is not previoufly rendered 
equally hard and even, wherever one 
place is fofter than another, that {pot will 
tublide, and inequalities, that are at fir 
imperceptible, will, in time, grow deeper ; 
water wil lodge in them, and the de{cent 


of making roads, are thrown to 

they muft be laid to a great deeb 
they will fcatter in fuch a manner “a to 
be ufelefs; but, if they are managed in 
the manner that has been already de. 
fcribed, feven or eight inches will be 
fufficient. 

Another caution muft be obferved in 
mending an old road: wherever a hole 
is to be filled, the edges of the hole 
fhould be cut perpendicular; and the 
form of the hole fhould be changed, from 
that of a bowl to the fhape of a trough, 
whofe fides rife at right-angles from the 
bottom ; for, if {mall ftones are thrown 
into a bow], any preffure will force them 
over its fides; but, in a trough they will 
be confined, and every preffure will com. 
prefs and grind them, by degrees, to a 
fmooth and folid furface. When any 
{tone appears above the iurface, it fhould 


.immediately be broken, elfe, befides the 


obftruétion which it oppofes to carriages, 
it becomes an eminence, from which the 
whole weight that it fuftains muft fall 
upon the road below it; repeated ftrokes, 
of fuch momentum, foon form a hole 
round even a {mall ftone, and the fucceffion 
of fuch holes foon deftroys the road. 
Where roads are made entirely of 
gravel, after the foundation has been 
properly conftructed, the gravel fhould 
e fkreened or feparated into two or 
three forts: a layer of the fineft fort, 
about two inches deep, fhould be firft laid 
on; over this the fecond fort; then the 
coarfeft; and, by fuceeflive layers in the 
fame order, the foundation fhould be 
covered to the depth that is neceffary to 
fuftain the wear to which the road is fub- 
jet: but in all cafes, where there is 2 
good foundation, it is better to fupply the 
road from time to time with freth ma- 
terials, than to bury at the bottom fuch 
as might be ufeful at the furface.—I hall 
defer what I have to fay upon the con- 
ftruction of carriages, to another oppor- 
tunity: as road-making is heavy work, 
and ought not to load your ufeful and en- 
tertaining Mifcellany. 
R. L. E. 


LAW 


(Sug: 
of wheels will wear them dee 

deeper, till they break into ruts ah 
befides, where loofe ftones, broken as fmall 
as they ought to be in the common mode 
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LAW DEPARTMENT. 
DISSERTATION ON THE OUTLAWRY 


OF THE UNFORTUNATE 


Mr. SAMPSON PERRY, 


NOW A PRISONER IN NEWGATE. 


(Continued from our Magazine for Auguf, 1796, page $77.) 


I" is, however, admitted, that procefs of 
Outlawry does not lie in af criminal 
cafes. It is agreed, that it lies in all 
peals whether of felony or mayhem* ; 
in all indiétments of treafon or felony ; 
on all returns of a refcue, and in all in- 
dittments of trefpafs ws e¢ armis. It 
feems probable too, that it lies on an in- 
diétment of confpiracy or deceipt, or an 
other crime of a higher nature than tre{- 
pafs with force and arms; but not on any 
indiétment for a crime of an inferior nature. 

It is agreed that outlawry does not lie 
in any action on a penal ftatute, unlefs by 
fuch flatute it bé given exprefsly; or by 
implication, as where a recovery is given 
by an aétion in which fuch procefs lay 
before. The fame rule obtains as to an 
indi:€iment on a ftatute. 

— Procefs of outlawry did not lie at com- 
mon law in any civil aétion, unlefs for an 
injury accompanied with force; but feve- 
ral ftatutes have either exprefsly or by im- 

plication, introduced that procefs in fome 
particular aétion, where there is no com- 
plaint of force. 

The ftatute of 52 H. IIT. c. 23. com- 
monly called the Statute of Marlbridge, 
provides, that ‘¢ if bailiffs, who ought to 
account to their lords, withdraw them- 
felves, and have no lands nor tenements 
whereby they may be diftrained; then 
they thall be attached by their bodies, fo 
that the fheriff in whole bailiwick they 
be found fhall caufe them to come to 
make their account. 

This ftatute was fuppofed te give the 
writ of capias ad refpondendum, and, on 
the principle that where fda lies, the 
Proceis of outlawry alfo lies, was fup- 
poled to have introduced the latter in an 
action of account, where the accountant 
fied, and had no lands or tenements to be 

iftrained. 

The fatute 13 Ed. I, c. 11. commonly 
called the Statute of Weftminfter the fe- 
Cond, gives the procefs of Outlawry in 
expre/s terms: * And if he flee, and will 
* Not give account willingly, he fhall be 


a —— 





* This is a fpecies of prosecution formerly J 
ufed, but now dlmott obfolete, at the fyit and 
‘ths name of the party profesuting. . 





; diftrained to come hefore the juftices to 
‘ make his aecount, if he have whereof 
“* to be diftrained.”"—«* And if he flee, and 
it be returned by the theriff that he can- 
** not be found, exigents fhall go again& 
“‘ him from county to county, until he 
* be outlawed.” 
By ftatute 25 Ed. III. c. 17. the fame 
ocefs by capias and exigent, as had be- 
ore been given in a writ of account, is 
given in debt, detinue, and replevin: 
And by ftatute rg H. Vil.e«. o. the fame 
precefs is given in all ations on the exe 
brought in the king’s-bench and commone 
pleas as in ations of trefpafs or debt. 
Outlawry, then, lies in all a€tions of 
tre{pafs, account, debt, detinue, replevin, 
and cafe. But this ts confined to fuch 
attions brought againft commoners; it 
does not lie in anv civil aétion brought 
againft a lord of ‘parliament, whether te~ 
cular or ecclefiaftical. And it lies only ia 
aétions commenced by original writ out 
of chancery returnable in the king’s- 
bench or cotnmon- pleas. 
ln all criminal cafes, in which, from 
the nature of the offence, this proceis 
lies, it is not confined to profecutions by 
appeal or indiétment, but alfo lies in pro- 
fecutions by prefentment and informa- 
tion: whether it lay in the fatter cafe, 
became a fubordinate gueftion in the caic¢ 
of Mr. Wilkes; but, without much dif- 
ficulty-was decided in the affirmative. 
In the fame cafe it was difcuffed, at fome 
length, whether fuch an information 
could be filed ea officio by the folicitor- 
general in the vacancy of the office at 
atrorney-general? and it was decided that 
It — cafes, both criminal and ciytle 
where this procefs lies, it les as —- 
before conviétion ov judgment, to compe 
the appearance of the defendant, as afiet, 
to obtain the effect of the fuit or —_ 
cution. But in civil ations, the fuit mut 
be commenced by original writ out of 
, ife there can be no out- 
chancery, otherwile 7 nes" 
lawry either on mefae Pret or shee 
appearance, oF On finas procets, 
rudgment. 
With refpeét to 
which fuch proces 


the courts out o 
may aiue, it 1s of 
courte 
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courfe that, in civil aétions, it iffues out 
of the court in which the original writ 
is made returnable ; and in criminal 
profecutions it is to be obferved that tlie 
court of king’s-bench, either on In- 
formations filed, or on indictments ori- 
ginally taken before them, or removed 
thither by certiorari, may iffue procefs 
of outlawry into any county of Eng- 
land, on a non eff inventus returned by 
the fheriff of the county where he is 
indicted, and a tefatum that lies in fome 
other county. 

At common law, juftices of Over 
and Terminer might iflue procefs of out- 
lawry againft any perfon indiéted before 
them, direéted to the theriff of the 
fame county, where they held their 
feffion ; and by the ftatute 5 Ed. IIlI.c. 
11. they may iffue procefs of outlawry 
againfi perfons indicted, or, capias utlaga- 
dum, againft perfons outlawed on an in- 
diétment of felony before them, into any 
county of England. 

Juftices of perce may make out pro- 
cefs of outlawry on indiétments taken 
before themfelves: and, by ftatute 
Ed. 1V. c. 2. on indiétments returned 
to them from the fheriff’s tourfe by vir- 
tue of that ftatute, which takes away 
from the fheriffs the power of iffuing 
{uch procefs. 

Lord Hale expreffes his opinion, that 
the coroner may make out procefs of 
outlawry againft a man indicted by in- 
quifition before him. 

Juftices of gaol-delivery have not 
this power, their commilffion extending 
only to the delivery of the gaol, of pri- 
foners already in cuftody. 

The procefs-to outlawry, that is, the 
capias and exigent, muft be in the king’s 
name, and under the judicial feal of the 
king appointed to that court which iffues 
the procefs, and tefted in the name of 
the chief juftice, or chief judge of that 
court. 

At common law, in all indiétments 
of treafon or felony, one capias only was 
required, and on the hheriff’s return of 
non eft inventus, a writ of exigent might 


be awarded. By the ftatute of 25 Ed.’ 


II]. c. 14. where a man was indiéted be- 
fure juftices at their feffions to hear and 
determine, and a return of zon eft inven- 
tus was made on a Ccapias, another was 
directed to iffue, returnable three weeks 
atter, with a precept to feize his goods, 
and detain them till the precept returned, 
and if non eff inventus was again return- 
ed, the exigent was to be awarded. 
Lord Hale ebferyes this ftatute does not 
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extend to treafon and murder ; and tha 
therefore, ‘in thefe cafes, notwithftand. 
ing, the exigent may iflue on zon ef in. 
venius returned on the firft capias. He 
ebferves farther, that it can hardly be 
applied to the king’s-bench, nor indeed 
to juftices wlio fit by commiffion, be. 
eaufe the return of the fecond capias 
is to be in three weeks, which may be 
out of term, or after the feffion. 

In trefpafs, anid in all offences inferior 
to felony, the firft procefs at common 
law was venire facias, then a Capias, and 
then the exigent. 

In the reign of Henry VI. feverat 
ftatutes were made, which, in the cafe 
where the party indiéted or appealed was 
fuppofed converfant in another county 
than in that in which he was indiéted or 
appealed; after the firt capias, directed 
that a fecond fhould iffue to the theriff of 
the county where the party was fuppofed 
converfant, returnable in three months, 
with a precept to the fheriff to make pro- 
clamation at two county courts for his 
appearance at the day of the return, and 
then the exigent to iffue on his default. 
But lord Hale obferves, that thefe ftas 
tutes produced but little effeét, becaufe 
the party might be named in the indiét- 
ment as of the place where the fa&t was 
faid to be committed, and then the pro- 
cefs was to be as at common law bee 
fore the ftatutes. 

In civil aétions, if the fheriff retura 
on the original writ, that the defendant 
is not found in his bailiwick, the court to 
which it is returnable iffues a capias, 
then an alias, a pluries capias; and on 
this laft, if the fheriff return xo off in- 
ventus, then, and not till then, the writ of 
exigent iffues. 

And in criminal cafes, though, perhaps, 
in ftriétnefs, only one capias be neceflary 
before the exigent be awarded, yet three 
have fometimes heen iffued. ns 

By the writ of exigent, the theriff is 
commanded to caufe the defendant to be 
required from county-court to. county- 
court, till, according to the law of Eng- 
land, he be outlawed if he do sot appear; 
and if he appear, then to take him, and 
have his body in court at the return of 
the writ. are 

By virtue of this writ, the fheriff is to 
caufe the defendant to be required at five 
fuccefive county-courts ; and if there be 
not five courts between the /¢ffe, that 5, 
the date, and return of the writ, a new 
exigent ifflues, founded on the {heriff’s 
return to the former, with a claufe di- 
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county courts, at which the defendant 
has been already required. 

This was the only procefs of outlawry 
at common law, either in civil or crimi- 
nal cafes. With refpeét to the former, 
feveral ftatutes in the reigns of Henry 
VIII, and Edward VI, introduced a 
writ of proclamation in the cafe where 
the party was fuppofed converiant in a 
different county from that in which the 
action was brought; but thefe were 
fuperfeded by ft. 31 Eliz. c. 3, by 
which it is enaéted, “ That in every 
action perfonal, in which any writ of 
exigent fhall be awarded our of any 
court, one writ of proclamation fhall be 
awarded out of the fame court, having 
the fame tefte and return as the exizent, 
direéted and delivered of record to rhe 
fheriff of the county where the defend- 
ant, at the time of the exigent awarded, 
fhall be dwelling, on which the theriff 
fhall make three proclamations: one in 
the open court, one at the general 
quarter feffions of the peace, and the 
other one month, at the leaft, before the 
qunto exadtus on the writ of exigent, at 
or near to the moft ufual door of the 
church, or chapel, of the town, or parith, 
where the defendant was fuppofed to 
be dwelling at the time of the exigent 
awarded, on a Sunday immediately after 
divine fervice, 

The ft. 4 and § W.-& M. c. 22, 
§ 4 dire&ts, that on the iffuing of any 
exigent in criminal cafes, before judg- 
ment or conviétion, there fhall iffue a 
proclamation, bearing the fame tefte and 
return, on which the fame proceedings 
fhall be had, as in civil cafes, by the 
ftatute of Elizabeth ; and that this writ 
of proclamation fhall be delivered to the 
fherif three months before the return. 

After judgment in a civil cafe, or 
conviétion in a criminal cafe, no writ of 
proclamation is required, nor more than 
One capias previous to the exigent; nor 
in the former is there any occafion to re- 
Vive the Judgment by /cire facias after a 
year and a day, which, in cafes where 
there is no outlawry, is indifpenfibly ne- 
cefflary. 

In a criminal cafe, where procefs of 
Outlawry has been awarded for want of 
appearance, if the party be arrefted, or 
furrender himfelf voluntarily, before 


Judgment of outlawry pronounced, the 
theriff is to keep him till the return of the 
Writ of exigent, and on his appearance at 
that time, and pleading to the indiét- 
Ment, &c. he may be hailed by the court 
Montuty Mac. No. XIX. 
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in any bailable cafe, asif he had a a 
and pleaded before the exigent ho 

In acivil cafe, if the defendant appear 
voluntarily, or be taken before outlawry 
penounced, he may have a fuperfedeas 
On entering a common appearance of the 
term in which the exigent iffued, if the 
ation do not require {pecial bail; but if 
It require fpecia!l bail, he cannot have a 
fupertedeas, rill rhat be put in. 

After conviétion in a criminal cafe, if 
the defendant come in, or be taken bes 
fore judgment of outlawry pronounced, 
he receives judgment on the conviétion, 
as if he had come in, or been taken 
before the exigent awarded. 

In a civil action, he may be difcharged 
On payment of the debt, and ail the cofts 
incurred, 

After judgment of outlawry pronounce. 


ed, a!l cafes, whether criminal or civil, — 


whether before or after convittion or 
judgment, the theriff muft return the 
writ of exigent at the day of the return, 
into the court from whence it iffued, as 
well as the writ of proclamation, where 


that has taken place: the return of the. 


fheriff is a hiftory of all that has been 
done in obedience to the writ of writs. 
On this return being made and filed, 
if the defendant do not appear, a writ of 
capias utlagatum iffues, which is eithet 
general or {pecial, and may be iffued into 
any county. In the firft inftance, the 
encral writ only commands the theriff 
to tuke the defendant, and have his body 
in court at the day of the return: the 


fpecial writ not only commands the . 


fher:ff to take the defendant, but to hold 
an inquifition of what goods and chat- 
tels, lands and tenements, he had on the 
day of his outlawry, or at any trme after ; 
and to take them into the king’s hands, 
&c. and return to the court from whence 
the writ iffued, on the return day, what 
has done on it. 
“— a civil aétion, whether before ot 
after judgment, if the defendant take no 
fiep to reverfe the outlawry, the law has 
inted out a mode by which the plain- 
tif may have the benefit of his fuit, 
where any property is levied by virtue 
of the writ; which, however, i 1S 
foreign from the purpufe of the prefenc 
enquiry to defcribe. 


Previous to the ft. 4 and 5 W. & 


M. c. 18, a perfon outlawed on mefne 


_ in a civil aétion, could not have 
Poe iid by the theriff, if taken on the 
sapias utiagatum, DOF could he have 


reverfed the eutlawry by attorney, or 
4B youl 
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muft have appeared in court, in perfon, 
for that purpofe. By that ft. § 3, no 
perfon outlawed by procefs iffuing out 
of the court of king’s-bench, for any 
caufe, matter, or thing whatfoever 
(treafon and fclouy omty excepted), fhall 
be compelled to come in perton mto, or 
appear tn perton in, the fuid court, to 
yeverfe fuch outlawry, but may appear 
by attorney, and reverfe the fame wuthout 
bail, when no /pectal bait thal! be ordered 
by the court. — 

And by § 4, in all cafes where fpecial 
bail is not required by the court, the 
fheriff may take an artorney’s engage- 
ment under his hand, to appear for the 
defendant, and reverie the outlawry, and 
may 
Where fpecial bail is required, the 
fheriff may take fecurity of the defend- 
ant, by bond, with one or more furetics, 
ja the penalty of double the fum for 
which bail is required, and no more, for 
his appearance, by attorney, in the 
court at the return of the writ, and to 
do and perform fuch things as fball be re- 
quired by the court; and the fheriff may 
then difcharge the defendant. 

By § 5, if the defendant, where fpe- 
cial bail is required, cannot immedi- 
ately find bail, the fheriff may, at any 
fubfequent time, difcharge him, on find- 
ing bail to appear at fome return in the 
term then next following. 

It has been determincd thar this 
ftatute does not extend to criminal cafes 
of mifdemeanors aficr conviction ; and, 
probably, if the queltion were to arife, 
st wovld alfo be determined, that ir does 
not apply ro criminal cafes 4efore appear- 
ance, becaufe the fheriff cannot be fup- 
poled to know in what fum the court 
will require bail to be given. It is alfo 
certain that it does not apply tothe cafe 
of a perfon taken on capias Mie QI 
after judgment in a civil aétion, becaufe 
after judgment the defendant cannot be 
bailed at all. 

And the fheriff is bound to require 
bail wherever there is an affidavit of the 
debt, though that may not have beew 
made before the outiawry, or though the 
fum fworn to be not indorted on the 
Capias ullagatum. 

The court of common-pleas have 
made fimilar regulations, for proceeding 
in fimilar cafes, in their court :— 

Where the defendant does not fuppofe 
he can reverfe the outlawry for any 
error apparent on the record,* or error of 
faét mot apparent, he may have it -re- 
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verfed, where it is founded on mefne 
procefs, on payment of cofts, and putting 
the plaintiff in the fame fituation as if 
he had appeared to the aétion in the 
fiift inftanee . and, after judgment, on 
payment of debt and cofts ; for outlawry, 
in civit aétionsy 1s confidered only as 
e'vil procefs, to compe} an appearance 
to the fur, or, if after judgment, to pro- 
cure fatisfaétion. 

And if the procefs have been abufed, 
and made fubfervient to purpotes of op- 
preffion, the court, on motion, will order 
the plaintif# to reverfe the outlawry at 
his own expenee. 

* An oulawry,” fays Lord Coke, 
‘may be reverfed two manner of ways ; 
by plea, or by writ of error: by plea, 
where the defendant cometh in upon the 
capias utlagatum, &c. he may, by plea re- 
verfe the fame for matters apparent, as 
in refpeét of a fuperfedeas, omiffion of 
procels, variance, or other matter app3- 
rent in the record ; and yet, in thefe cafes, 
fome hold, that in another term the de- 
fendant is driven to his writ of error, 
—But for any matters’ in faét, as death, 
imprifonment, fervice of the king, &c. 
he is driven to his writ of error, unlefs 
it be in cafe of felony, and there, in fa- 
vour of life, he may plead it.” 

Outlawry for treafon cannot be avoid- 
ed on the ground of the party being out 
of the realm ; for by ft. 26 H. 8. c. 13. 
and 5 & 6 Ed. 6. c. 11. ages of out- 
lawry againft any for treafon, who is out 
of the reaim, fhali be as good as if then 
refident in the realm; but, by the latter 
ftatute, if the defendant within one 
year after the outlawry yield himfelf to 
the chief puftice, and offer to traverfe the 
indiétment on which he was outlawed, 
he fhall be admitted fo to do, and being 
acquitted of the indiétment, fhall be dif- 
charged of the outlawry. 

On this latter branch of the flat. Ed. 
6. it has been determined, that a perfon 
outlawed for not appearing to an indiét- 
ment for high treafon, and tagen within 
the year. may be brought by badeas corpus 
into the court of king's bench, and there 
furrender himfelf formally to the chief 
juftioe, and offer to traverfe the indiét- 
ment ; and on the indiétment and ovut- 
lawry being brought into court, may 
piead his having been beyond fea at the 
time of the outlawry, and if the iffue be 
found for him, the outlawry fhall be 
reverfed. 


Previous to the third year of queen 


Ann, it is faid to have bees held, en 
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writ of error in any CRIMINAL cafe was 
merely a matter of favours and in trea- 
fon and felony, it is faid to be fo fill. 

But in that year, ten of the judges 
againft two, declared their opinion, that 
in all cafes under trealon and felony, a 
writ of error was not merely of grace, but 
ought to be granted, that is, as Lurd 
Mansficld explains it, where there is 
probable error, it ought noe to be denied, 
it cannot iffue now, without a fiat from 
the attorney-generals; who ought to ex. 
amine whether it. be fought merely for 
delay, or upon a probable error. Jf the 
atrorney-general fhould refule, where 
there 18 probable cuufe, the court of 
King’s bench wouid o:der him to grant 
his fiat; but in treafon or felony, were 
the crror ever fo manifett, the king’s 
pleafure to deny the writ would be con- 
clufive. 

Since it has been underftood, that in 
all criminal cafes under treafon and 
felony, a writ of error is a matter of 
right, where there is probable caufe ; 


what is an error? has become an impor- 


tant queftion, which was of no confe- 
quence before. Lord Hale, indeed, 
{peaking of outlawry in treafon or felony, 
tells us, that “ /ma// exceptions are com- 
monly allowed to the procefs or return, 
and fo by writ of error, the outlawry is 
ufually and eafily reverfible, and the 
party put to plead to the indiétment.”’ 

ut Lord Manstield, in Wilkes’s cafe, 
faid, ** the court will not now give way 
to trivial objections, though admitted by 
the atrorney-general.’” And Lord Ken- 
YON muft be underftood as approving 
of chis latter fentiment, when {peaking 
of an error alfigned, in the, cafe of the 
king v. Yandell, he fays, * it is impofs 
fidie to aliow this objeétion, without fay- 
iny in broad terms, that an ourlawry, 
Which is a legal procefs, fanétioned by a!! 
the aurhorities in the law, both ancient 
and modern, and interwoven in the con- 
ftitution icfelf, mever can legally exift in 
this counrry.”’ 

In the cate of Wilkes, Lord Manf- 
field fgid, that a feries of precedents had 
required a techyical form of words in the 
dejcription of the county court, at.which 
an outlaw is exa¢ted; that afrer the 
words, “ at my county court,” thould be 
added the mame of the county; and after 
the word éeld, fhould be added, “ for the 
county of ———=” which being omitted 
in that cafe, rhe outlawry was, therefore, 
reverfed: And his lordthip added, that 
no mifchief or uncertainty could arife 
from this determination; becaufe it being 
once known “ «ubat form of words 1s ne~ 
ecllary,” it is eafy vo follow is; but great 
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fufpicion and uncertainty mutt follow, 
from all@ing a formal exception one 
Wav. and difdliowing it another. 

In the cate of the king againft Barring- 
ton, the error affigned on which the out- 
lawry was reverled, was that by the pro- 
clamation, he had a day given him to ap- 
pear fubfcquent to the time when, by 
the record, it appeared he was ouilawed, 


_-~He was declared to be outlawed on the 


21ft of January; the writ of proclama- 
tion required the fheriffs to proclaim 
him, fo that he thould be before the Jufe 
dices of the peace, at the general fethons 
of the peace, to be holden for the count 
aforefaid, next after the firit day of Fe- 
bruary then next enfuing; and the re- 
turn by the fheriffs to thar writ was, that 
he had proclaimed the faid George Bar- 
rington, that he fhould be before his ma- 
jefty’s juftices of the general feilions of 
the peace, laft within mentioned: The 
next feffions of the peace were holden 
on the 25th of February, fo that by the 
terms of the writ, and by the proclama- 
tion too, the defendant might have faved 
his defaulr by appearing on the 25th, 
although he was outlawed on the 21ft of 
February. 

This objeétion was taken, in the cafe 
of the king againft Yandell before men- 
tioned; but not appearing, on examinae 
tion of the record, to be founded in faét, 
it was over-ruled. | 

In the cafe of Sampson Perry, the 
record, after ftating the verdiét, &c. proe 
ceeded thus: The fheriff of the faid 
county of Middlefex zs commanded that, 
&c. be take the faid §. Perry, &c. fo 


-that he may have his body before our 


faid lord the king, at Weftminfter, on 
Wednefday next, after 15 days from 
the-fealt of Eafter, &c. on which faid 
Wednefday next after 15 days, &c. A. 
Brander, efq and fir B. Tibbs, knt. ré- 
turned tbe faid writ, as followeth (that 1s 
to fay) ** The within-named S. Perry is 
not found in my bailiwick,” &c. Woere- 
upon, by another sorit of ovr faid lord 
the king, the faid theriff, &c. 1s com- 
manded, that he cau/e to be exatted the 
faid S. Perry, &c. til] he fha!l be out- 
lawed, &c. if he thal. not appear; and 
if he thal! appear, thar then he take 
him, &c. fo that he may have his body, 
&e, at Weltminitr, on Wednefluay next 
atrer the morrow of All Souls, &c, on which 
{aid Wednefday after the morrow of 
All Souls, &c. P. Perchard, efq. and C, 
Hammerton, efq now fherift of the faid 
county of Middlefex, returned the faid 
writ of exigent, executed by A. Bran 
der, efq. and fir B. Tibbs, kot. late 
rif, &c. before his yoing gut ot t 
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office of fheriff of the fame county, as 
follows—Then followed the hiftory of 
the proceedings to ourlawry, concluding 
thus: “therefore, by the judgment of 
E, Walter, efq. and J. Hodgton, efq. 
his Majefty’s coroners for the faid county 
of Middlefex, the faid S. Perry, accord- 
ing to the law and cuftom of England, is 
outlawed.””—The anfwer of A. Brandon, 
efq. and fir B. Tibbs, kne. theriff:— Tis 
writ, as above endorfed, was delivered to 
me, the prefint foeriff, by the above-named 
late fheriff, at the time of his going om of 
his faid office of foeriff —The aniwer of 
P. Perchard, efq. and C. Hammerton, 
efq. theriff. 

Three errors were affigned on this re- 
cord. 1. That it did not appear that any 
writ of capias was iffued. 2. That it 
did not appear in what year and term the 
exigent iffued. And, 3. That it did not 
appear, that the exigent was delivered by 
the late theriff to the prefent theriff, his 
immediate facceffor in office. 

As to the firft, it was anfwered, and 
the anfwer was fupported by a reference 
to precedents, that the writ of capias 
was awarded in the common and ufval 
form; and that, therefore, it mutt be 
taken for granted, that it actually iffued : 
—To the fccond, that it appeared, by 
the record, that the writ of caszas was 
returned on Wednefday next, after fif- 
teen days from the day of Eatter:— 
whereupon, by another writ, &c. that 
the word wh-rexpon referred to the day 
on which the capias was returned, and 
fufficiently ftated the day and ycar when 
the writ of exigent was awarded.—To 
the third, that it was exprefsly ftared, 
that the writ of exigent was delivered 
to the prefent fheriff, by the dare theriff, 
at the time of ht, going out of office; 
and, befides, it appeared, that the guinto 
exadius, by the late theritl, was on the 
29th of Auguft, and the return, by the 
prefent theriff, on the morrow of All 
Souls, within which time, the court 
could not intend, that there was any in- 


tervening fheriff, but that the writ mug 
have been returned by the immediate 
fucceffor. 

The judgment of outlawry was af. 
firmed. 

The effet of the reverfal of an out. 
lawry in a civil a€tion, whether before 
or aftcr judgment, has been before men- 
tioned. In a criminal cafe, the effeét of 
a reverfal of an outlawry before ap. 
pearance, is, that the defendant may 
plead and have a trial, as if he had ap. 
peared in the firft inftance; after convic. 
tion, that he receives the fame judgment 
he would have done, if he had never been 
outlawed. 

It remains now to fhow the effeé& of 
an affirmame of the judgment of out- 
lawry.— 

In a civil cafe, whether before or af- 
ter judgment, the effeét is, that all the 
goods, chattels, and leafehold property, 
and the rents and- profits of the freehold 
property are forfeited to the king. 

Outlawry in treafon or felony, before 
appearance, is confidered as a conviction 
and attainder of the offence charged in 
the indiétnent; “ And many men,” 
faid Lord Mansfield, in the cafe of 
Wilkes, ** who never were tried, have 
been executed on the outlawry.” | 

So late as the year 1792, James Yan- 
dell réceived fentence of death, on the 
afirmance of an outlawry, for not ap- 


pearing to an —— for fheep-fteal- 


ing. After conviétion, an outlawry can - 
only b 


e confidered as procefs to bring the 
party conviéted into court, to receive 


that judgment which he would have ree - 


ceived if he had never been out of cuf- 
tody. 

In mifdemeanors, outlawry is general- 
ly amore fevere punifhment than would 
be infli€ted for the offence of which the 
oytiaw ftands accufed or conviéted. It 
is perpetual impmfonment, a forfeiture 
of his goods and chattels, and all the 
profits of his real efige, with many In- 
capacities |! ! 
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io the mean time, fome few copies 
~ of thefe fa‘cinating peems found their 
way tu Edinburgh: and one was com- 
municated to the late amiable and inge- 
mous Dr. THomas BLaCKLOCK. There 
was, perhaps, never one among all man- 
Kind, whom you might more truly have 
called am ange! upon earth, than Dr. 
BLACKLOCK ; he was guilelefs and ins 


nocent as a child, yet endowed with 
manly fagacity and penetration; his 
heart was a perpetual {pring of over- 
flowing benignity ; his feelings were all 
tremblingly alive to the fenfe of the fub- 
lime, the beautiful, the tender, the pl- 
ous, the virtuous :—poetry was to him 
che wd fulace of perpetual blindnefs; 
eeriuinefs, even to galety, was, not- 
eit. y withttanding 
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withftanding that itremediable misfos- 
tune under which he laboured, long the 
predominant colour of his mind: in his 
jatter years, when the gloom might 
otherwife have thickened around him, 


hope, faith, devotion the moft fervent. 


and fubl:me, exalted his mind to heaven, 
and made him maintain his wonted cheer- 
fulnefs, in the expeétation of a {peedy dif- 
folution. 

This amiable man of genius read the 
poems of Burns with a nice perception, 
with a tremblingly impaflioned feeling, 
of all their beauties. Amid that tumult 
of emotions of benevolence, curicfity, 
admiration, which were thus excited in 
his bofom, he eagerly addreffed fome en- 
couraging verfes to the _ruftic bard; 
which, conveying the praifes of a poet, 
and a judge of poetical compofition, 
were much more grateful to Burns 
than any applaufes he had before received 
from others. It was BLACKLOCK’s in- 
vication that finally determined him to 
abandon his firft intentions of going 
abroad to the Weft-Indies ; and rather 
to repair to Edinburgh, with his book, 
in hopes, there to find fome powerful 
patron, and, perhaps, to make his four- 
tune by his poetry. 

In the b.ginning of the winter 1786- 
87, Burns came to Edinburgh: by Dr. 
BLackLock he was received with the 
moft flattering kindnefs ; and was ear- 
neftly introduced to every perfon of tafte 
and generofity among the good old man’s 
friends, It was little BLAcKLOCK 
bad it in his power to do for a brother 
poet—but that little he did with a fond 
alacrity, and with a modeft grace, which 
made it ten times more pleafing, and 
more effeétually ufeful, to him in whofe 
favour it was exercifed, than even the 
very fame feryices would have been from 
almoft any other benefaétor. Others 
foon officioufly interpofed, to fhare with 
BLACKLOCK, in the honour of patro- 
nizing Burns. He had brought from 
his Ayrthire friends, fome letters of re- 
commendation: fome of his rural ac- 
quaintance coming, as well as himfelf, 
to Edinburgh for the winter, did him 
what offices of kindnefs they convenient- 
ly could. Thofe very few, who poffeii- 
ed at once true tafte and ardent philan-. 
thrapy, were foan earneftly united in his 
praife : they who were difpofed to fa- 
Vvour any good thing belonging to Scot- 
land, purely becaufe it was Scottith, 
gladly joined the cry; thofe who had 
earts and under{tandings to be charmed, 
without knowing why, when they faw 
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their native cuftoms, manners, and lane 
guage, made the fubjeéts and the mates 
tials of poefy, could not fupprefs that 
voice of feeling which ftruggled to de- 
clare itfelf for Burns: for the diffipate 
ed, the licentious, the malignant wits, 
and the free-thinkers, he was fo unfortu- 
nate as to have fatire, and obfcenity, and 
ridicule of things facred, fufficient to 
captivate their fancies ;-even for the 
pious, he had paffages in which the ine 
fpired language of devotion might feem 
to come mended from his tongue: and 
then to charm thofe whom nought can 
delight but wonders, whofe taite leads 
them to admire only fuch things as a 
Juggler eating fire; a perfon a can 
converfe as if his organs of fpeech were 
in his, belly ; a lame -failor writing with 
his toes, for want of fingers; a peer or 
a ploughman making verfes; a {mall- 
coal-man directing @ concert—why, to 
thofe people, the Ayrthire poet might 
feem precifely one of the moft wondertul 
of the wonders after which they were 
wont to gape. Thus did Burns, ere he 
had been many weeks in Edinburgh, find 
himfelf the objeé& of univerfal curio 
fity, favour, admiration, and fondnefs. 
He was fought after, courted with attene 
tions the moft refpeétful and affiduous, 
feafted, flattered, carefled, treated by ail 
ranks, as the firft boafi of our countrys 
whom it was fcarcely poflible to honoer 
and reward to a degree equal to his me- 
rits. In comparifon with the general 
favour which now promifed to more thaa 
crown his moft fanguine hopes, it could 
hardly be called prai/e at ail, which he 
had obtained in Ayrshire. 

In this pofture of our poet's affairs, a 
new edition of his poems was earneftly 
called for: he fold the copy-right to 
Mr. CREECH, for one hundred pounds ; 
but his friends, at the fame time, fug- 
gefled, and actively promoted a for 
tion for an edition, to be publi or 
the benefit of the author, ere the book~ 
feller’s right fhould commence. Thofe 


entlemen who had formerly entertained. 


¥ public of Edinburgh with the pe- 
riodical publication of the papers of the 
M1xror, having again combined their 
talents in producing the Louncsr, 
were, at this time, about to conclude 
this lait feries of papers ; yet, before 
the LouNGER relinquithed his pen, he 
dedicated a number to a commendatory 
criticifm of the poems of the Aychhise 
bard. That criticifm js now kaown to 
have been written by the right haa. 
Lord Care, one of she fcnators of the 
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college of juftice, who had adorned the 
MsrRror with a finely-written effav. in 
recommendation of the poetry of Mr- 
CHAEL Brucr. The fubdfeription-pa- 
pers were rapidiy filled; the ladies, ef- 

cially, vied with one another who 
fhould be the firft to fubferibe, who 
fhould procure the greateft number of 
other fubfcriber:, for the porms of a 
bard.wvho was now, for fome moments, 
‘the idol of fafhion. The Cal-donian 
Hunt, a gay club, compofed of the mott 

ulent and fafhionable young men in 
Scotland, profeffed themfelves the pa- 
@rons of the Scortifh poet, and cagerlyv 
‘encouraged the propofcd re-publication 
ef his poems. Six thillings was all the 
fubfcription-money demanded for each 
copy, but many voluntarily paid half- 
3-guinea, 2 guinea, or two guineas; and 
it was fuppofed that the poct might de- 
rive from the fubfcription, and the fale 
of his copy-rizht; a clear profit of, at 
Jeaft, feven hundred pounds ; a fum thar, 
to’2 man who had hitherto lived tn his in- 
digent circumftances, would be abfolutely 
more than the vainly expeéted wealth of 
Sir Epicure Mammon. 

Burns, in the mean time, led a life 
differing from that of his original condi- 
tion in Ayrihire, aimott as widely as 
‘differed the fcenes and amufements of 
«London, to which OmIAH was intro- 
duced, under the patronage of the Earl 
of ‘SANDWICH, from tholé to which he 
had been familiar in the Friendly Ifles. 
The converfation of even thee moit emi- 
ment authors is often found to be fo un- 
equal tothe fame of their writings, that 
he who read with admiration can diffen 
with none but fentiments of the mott 
profound contempt. But the converfa- 
tion of BURNS was, in comparifon with 
the formal and exterior circumftances of 
his education, perhaps even more won- 
derful than his poetry. He affeéted no 
foft airs or+graceful motions of polite- 
‘nefs, which might have ill accorded with 
the ruftic plainnefs of his native man- 
ners. Confcious fuperiority of mind 
taught him to affociare with the great, 
the learned, and the gay, without beiny 
over-awed into any fuch bathfulnefs as 
Might have made him confufed in 
thought, or hetitating in elocution. He 
poffeiied, withal, ~ an extraordinary 
ihare of. plain common fenfe, or mother- 
wit, which prevented him from obtrud- 

mg upon perions, of whatever rank, 
any of thot effafons of ease canner 
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ingly apt to indulge, who have lived m. 
more from the general praétice of life 
and whofe minds have been almog sy 
clufively contined to contemplate their 
own fiudies and their own works, In 
converfation he difplayed a fort of intyj. 
tive quicknefs and reétitude of judg. 
ment upon every fubjeét that arofe, The 
fenfibility of his heart, and the Vivacity 
of his fancy, gave a rich colouring to 
whatever reafoning he ‘was difpofed tw ad. 
vance; and his language, in converfa. 
tion, was not at all lefs happy than in his 
writings. For thefe reafons he did not 
eafe to pleafe immediately after he had 
been once feen. Thote who had met 
and converfed with him once, were 
plealed to meet and to converfe with him 
again and again. I remember that the 
late Dr. ROBERTSON once vobferved to 
me, that he had fearcely ever met with 
any man whofe converfation difcovered 
greater vigour and activity of mind than 
that of Burns. Every one wondered 
that the ruftic bard was not /paled ty fo 
much carefling, favour, and flattery, 
as he found; and every one went on to 
fpoil him, by continually repeating all 
thefe, as if with an obftinate refolution 
that they fhould. ia the end, produce 
their effect. Nothing, however, of 
change in his manners appeared, at leatt 
for a while, to fhow that this was at all 
likely to happen. He, indeed, main- 
tained himfelf, with confiderable {pirit, 
upon a footing of equality with all with 
whom he had occafion to affociate or 
converfe; yet he never arrogated any fu- 
periority, fave what the fair and manly 
exertion of his powers, at the time, 
could undeniably command, Had he 
but been able to give a fteady preference 
to the feciety of the virtuous, the learned, 
and the wife, rather than to that of the 
vay and the diffolute, it is probable that he 
could not have failed to rife to an exalta- 
tion of charaéter and of talents fitted to do 
honour to hnman nature. 

Unfortunately, however, that hapr 
pened which was natural ‘in thole un- 
accuftemed circumftances in wh 
Burns found himielf placed. He 
could not affume enough of fupercilioufs 
nefs to rejeét the familiarity of all thole 
who, without any {incere kindnefs for 
him, importunately preffed to obtaia bis 
acquaintance and intimacy. He wes i: 
fentibly led to affaciate lefs with the 
learned, the auftere, and the rigovt- 
oufly temperate, than with the young: 
with the votaries of intemperate JOY 
with perfons to whem he was some 
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mended chiefly by  licentious wit, 
and with whom he could not long 
affociate without fharing in the ex. 
cefles of their debauchery. Even in the 
country, men of this fort had begun 
to faften on him, and to feduce him 


to embellifh the grofs pleafure of their | 


loofer hours with the charms of his wit 
and fancy. And yet I have been inform- 
ed by Mr. ARTHUR Bruce, a gentle. 
man of great worth and difcernment, to 
whom Burns was, in his earl:er days, 
well known, that he had, in thofe times, 
feen the poet fteadily refift fuch foiicita- 
tions and allurements to excefs in convi- 
vial enjoyment, as fcarcely any other 
perfon could have withftood. Bur the 
enticements of pleafure too often unman 
our virtuous refolution, even while we 
wear the air of rejeéting them with a 
ftern brow: we refift, and refit, and 
refitt; bur, at laft, fuddenly turn and paf- 
fionately embrace the enchantre{fs. ‘The 
ducks of Edinburgh accomplifhed, in re- 
gard to Burns, that in which the dcors 
of Ayrthire had failed. After refiding 
fome months in Edinburgh, he began to 
eftrange himfelf, not altogether, bur in 
fome meafure, from the fociety of his 
graver friends. Too many of his hours 
were now fpent at the tables of perfons 
who delighted to urge conviviality to 
drunkennefs, in the tavern, in the bro- 
thel, on the lap of the woman of plea. 
fure. He fuffered himfelf to be fur- 
rounded by a race of miferable beings 
who were proud to tell that they had 
been in company with Burns; and had 
feen BurNs as loofe and as fooltth as 
themielves. He was not yet irrecovera- 
bly loft to tempérance and moderation : 
but he was already almoft_too much cap- 
tivated with their wanton revels, to De 
ever more won back to a faithful atiach- 
ment to ¢sheiy more fober charms. He 
now alfo began to contraét fometiiing of 
new arrogance in converfation. Accuf- 
tomed to be, among his favourite ailo- 
Clates, what is vulgarly but expreflively 
Called the cock of the company, he could 
fcarcely refrain from indulging in fimilar 
freedom and diétatorial decifion of taik, 
éven in the prefence of perfons who 
could lefs patiently endure his prefump- 
tion, 

Thus paffed two winters, and an in- 
tervening fummer, of the life of BURNS. 
The fubdicription edition of his poems, 
in the mean time, appeared; and, al- 
though not enlarged beyond that which 
fame from the Kilmarnock prefs, by any 
Dew pieces of eminent. merit, did not 
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fail to give entire fatisfation to the fab.’ 
{cribers. He at one time, during this 
period, accompanied, for a few weeks, 
Into Berwick/hire, Robert Ainflic, efq. a 
gentleman of the pureft and mott cotreét 
manners, who was accuftomed femetimes 
to foothe the toils of a laborious profeflion, 
by an occafional converfe with polite li- 
terature, and with general f{cience. Ar 
another time, he wandered ona jaunt of 
four or five weeks, through the Higb. 
fands, in company with the jate Mr. 
Witttam Nicot, a man who had been 
betore the companion and friend of Dr. 
GILBERT STvuaRT, who in Vigour of 
intellect, and in wild, yet generous, im- 
petuofity of paffion, remarkably refem- 
dled both Sruarr and Burns; who, 
for his kill and facility of Latin compo~ 
fition, was perhaps without a rival in 
Europe ; whofe virtues and genius were 
clouded by habits of Bacchanalian excefs; 
whofe latter years were vexatioufly em- 
bittered by a conteft with a crcature, 
that, aithough accidentally exalted into 
competition with him, was unworthy 
even to unloofe bis fooe-latchet; wha by 
the moft unwearied and extraordinary 
profeffional coil, in the midft of a per- 
fevering dillipation, by which alone it 
was, at any time, interrupted, won and 
accumulated an honourable and fufficient 
competence for his family; and, alas! 
who died, within thefe few weeks, of a 
jaundice, with a complication of other 
complaints, the effcéts ef long-continued 
intemperance! So much did the zeal 
of friendfhip, and the ambition of honett 
fame, predominate in NicoL’s mind; 
that he was, in bis laft hours, exceed- 
ingly pained by the thought that {ince 
he had furvived Burns, there remained 
none who might retcue his mixed chatac- 
ter from mifreprefentation, and might 
embalm his memory in never-dying 
verte! i 8 

In their excurfion, Burns and his friend 
Nicot were naturally led co vifit the in- 
tercfting {cenery adjacent to the duke of 
Athol’s feat at Dunkeld, on the banks of 
the Tay. While they were at a contiguous 
inn, the duke, accidentally informed of 
Mr. Burno’s atrival fo near, invited him, 
by a polite meflage, to Dunkeld-baufr. 
Buass did not fail to attend his obliging 
inviter ; was received. with flattering 
condetcenfion ; made himfeif fuficiently 
azreeable by his converfaticn aud man- 
ners; was detained for a day or two by 
his grace’s kind hofpitaliry 5. and, ere 
departed, in 4 poetical a the 
name of the mver Sruar, whic 
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into the Tay, within the duke’s plea- 
fure-grounds at Béajr-Arbol, fuggefted 
fome new improvements of tafte, which 
I believe to have been fince happily 
made, in compliance with his advice. 
I relate this little incident, rather to do 
honour to the duke of Athol, than to 
Burns: for, if I be not exceedingly 
miftaken, nothing that hiftory can record 
of George the Third, will, in future 
times, be accounted more honourable to 
his memory, than the circumftances and 
the convertation of his well-known inter- 
view with Dr, Johnfon. The two con- 
genial companions, BuRNs and Nico, 
after vifiting many other of thofe roman- 
tic, pidturefque, and fublime fcenes, of 
which the fame attraéts travellers of tafte 
to the highlands of Scotland ; after fond- 
ly lingering here and there for a day or 
two at a favourite inn, returned at. laft 
to Edinburgh, and BURNS was now to 
clofe accompts with his bookfeller, and to 
retire with his profits in his pocket to the 
country. 

Mr. CREECH has obligingly informed 
me, that the whole fum paid to the poet 
for the copy-right, and for the fubfcrip- 
- tion copies of his book, amounted to 
mearly eleven hundred pounds. Out of 
this fum, indeed, the expences of print- 
ing the edition for the fub{cribers, were 
to he deduéted. I have likewife reafon 
to believe, that he had confumed a much. 
larger proportion of thefe. gains than 
prudence could approve, while he fuper- 
intended the imprefflion, paid his court to 
his patrons, and waited the full payment 
of the fub{cription-money. 

He was now at laft to fix upon a plan 
for his future life. He talked loudly of 
independence of {pirit, and fimplicity of 
manners; and boafted his refolution to 
return to the plough. Yet, ftill he lin. 
gered in Edinburgh, week after week, 
and month after month, perhaps ex. 
pecting that one or ancther of his noble 
patrons might procure him fome perma- 
nent and competent annual income, which 
fhould fet him above all neceffity of fu- 
ture exerticns to earn for himfelf the 
‘means ‘of fubfiftence; perhaps uncon- 
fcivoufly reluétant to quit the pleafures of 
that voluptuous town-life to which he 
had for fome time too willingly accuftom- 
ed himfelf. An accidental diflocation 
or fracture of an arm or a leg, confinin 
him for fome wecks-to his apartment 
left him, during this time, leifure for 
ferious reflection; and he determined to 

retire from the town, without longer 


clay. None of all his Patrons interpof. 
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ed to divert him from his purpofe of re. 
turning to the plough, by the offer of 
any {mall penfion, or any finecure place 
of moderate emolument, fuch as Might 
have given him competence withou 
withdrawing him from his poetical tty. 
dies. It feemed to be forgotten that 
a ploughman thus exalted into a man of 
letters, was unfitted for his former toils 
without being regularly qualified to enter 
the career of any new profeifion; and 
that it became incumbent upon thofe 
patrons who had called him from the 
plough, not merely to make him their 
companion in the hour of riot, not fim. 
ply to fill his purfe with gold for a few 
tranfient expences, but to fecure him, as 
far as was poflible, from being ever over. 
whelmed in diftrefs, in confequence of 
the favour which..they had fhown him, 
and of the habits of life into which they 
had feduced him. Perhaps, indeed, the 
fame delufion of fancy betrayed both 
Burns and his patrons into the miftaken 
idea that, after all which had paffed, it 
was ftill poffible for him to return, in 
cheerful content, to the homely joys and 
fimple toils of undiffipated rural life. 

In this temper of Buns’ mind, in 
this fiate of his fortune, a farm and the 
excife were the objeéts upon which his 
choice ultimately fixed for future em- 
ployment and fupport. Mr. ALEXAN- 
DER Woop, the furgeon who attended 
him during the illnefs occafioned by his 
hurt, no fooner underftood his patient's 
wifh, to feek a refource in the fervice of the 
evcije, than he, with the ufual aétivity of 
his benevolence, effeétually recommended 
the poet to the commiffioners of excile ; 
and the name of Burns was enrolled 10 
the lift of their expeant officers. PETER 
Miirar, efq. of Dalfwixton, deceived, 
like Burns himfelf, and Burns’ other 
friends, into an idea, that the poet and 
excife:aan might yet be refpectable and 
happy as a farmer, generoufly propofed 
to eflablith him in a farm, upon con- 
ditions of leafe which prudence and 1n- 
duftry might eafily render exceedingly 
advantageous. Burns cagerly accepted 
the offers of this benevolent patron. 
Two of the poet’s friends from Ayr/birt, 
were invited to furvey that farm in Dum- 
frie~dire, which Mr. M1LLaR offered. 
A cafe was granted to the poetical far- 


g mer at that annual rent which his ows 


friends declared that the due cultivation 
of his farm might eafily enable him to 
pay: what yet remained of the profits 
of his suliieation was laid out 18 


the a. - and Mr. 
purchafe of farm-ftock ; br news 
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Mittar might, for fome fhort time, 

leafe himfelf with the perfuafion that 
he had approved himfelf the liberal pa- 
tron of genius ; had acquired a good te- 
nant upon his eftate ; and had placed 
a deferving man in the verv fituation in 
which alone he himfelf defired to be 
placed, in order to be happy to his withes. 

Burns, with his JANE, whom he 
now married, took up their refidence 
upon his farm. The ncighbouring far- 
mers and gentlemen, pleafed to obtain 
for an inmate among them, the poet by 
whofe works they had been delighted, 
Kindiy fought his company, and invited 
him to their houfes. He found an inex- 
preflible charm in fitting down befide his 
wife, at his own fire-fide ; in wandering 
over lis own grounds ; in once more put- 
ting his hand to the f{pade and the plough, 
in forming his inclofures, and managing 
his cattle. For fome moments he felt 
almoft all that felicity which fancy had 
taught him to expeét in his new fitu- 
ation. He had been, for a time, idle; 
but his mufcles were not yet unbraced 
for rural toil. He had been admitted to 
flatter ladies of fafhion; he had been 
occafionally feduced by the allurements 
of venal beauty ; but, he now feemed to 
find a joy in being the hufband of the 
miftrefs of his affeétions, in feeing him- 
felf the father of her children, fuch as 
might promife to attach him for ever 
to that modeft, humble, and domeftic 
life in which alane he could hope to be 
permanently happy. Even his engage- 
ments in the fervice of the excife did 
not, at the. very firft, threaten neceffarily 
to debafe him by affociation with the 
mean, the grofs, and the profligate, to 
contaminate the poet, or to ruin the 
farmer, ree 

But, it could not be: it was not pof- 
fible for BuRNs now to affume that fo- 
bernefs of fancy and paffions, that fedate- 
nefs of feeling, thofe habits of earneft 
attention to grofs and vulgar cares, with- 
out which, fuccefs in his new fituation 
was not to be expeéted. A thoufand 
difficulties were to be encountered and 
overcome, much money was to be ex- 
pended, much weary toil was to be ex- 
ercifed, before his farm could be brought 
tnto a ftate of cultivation, in which its 
produce might enrich the. occupier.— 
The profpeét before him was, in this 
refpeét, fuch as might well have dif- 
couraged the moft ftubbornly laborious 
peafant, the moft fanguine projector ip 
agriculture: and much more, therefore, 
Was it likely, that this profpeét fhould 
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quickly dithearten Burns, who had Nee 
Sheeley pe 
ter into a a ail dilpofed to en- 

Ay ire with the enthufia(m 
of a projector. Befice all-this, I have 
reafon to believe, that the poet had made 
his. bargain rathly, and had -not duly 
availed himfelf of his patron’s genero- 
fity. His friends from Ayrihire, were 
little acquainted with the foil, with the 
manures, with the markets, with the 
dairies, with the modes of improvement 
in Dumfriesthire. They had fet upon 
his farm rather fuch a vaiue of rental, 
as it might have borne in Ayrthire, than 
that which it could eafily afford in the 
local circumftances in which it was ac« 
tually placed. He himfelf had inconfi- 
derately fubmitted to their judgment, 
without once doubting whether they 
might not have erred againtt his interetts, 
without the flighteft with to make a bar 
gain artfully advantageous for himfelf, 
And the neceffary confequence was, that 
he held his farm at.too hich a rent, 
contrary to his landlord’s intention — 
The bufioefs of the excife too, as he be- 
gan to be more and more employed in it,- 
diftraéted his mind from the care of his 
farm, led him into grofs and vulgar {o- 
ciety, and expofed him to many unavoid- 
able temptations to drunken excels, fuch 
as he had no longer fufficient fortitude 
to refitted. Amidft the anxieties, diftrac- 
tions, and feducements, which thus arofe 
to him, home became infenfibly iefs 
and lefs pleafing; even the endear- 
ments of his JANE’s affeétion began to 
lofe their hold on his heart; he became 
every day lefs and lefs unwilling to forget 
in riot thofe gathering forrows which he 
knew not to {ubdue. 

Mr. Mrictar, and fome others of 
his friends, would gladiy have exerted 
an influence over his mind, which might 
have preferved him, in this ficuation of 
his affairs, equally from defpondency, 
and from diifipation. But Burns's 
temper {purned all control from his 
fuperiors in fortune. He refented, as 
an arrogant encroachment upon a. re 
dependence, that tenor of conduét by 
which Mr. Mittar withed to tura 
him from diffolute conviviality, —— 
fteady attention to the bufinefs ys 
farm, without which 1t was resreer 
to thrive in it. In the neighbourhood 
were other gentlemen quence: ad- 
difted, like BURN-, © conviyia ex- 


: while they admired the 
oR . Se and were charmed with 


oet’s talents, a | 

his licentious wit, forgot the care of his 
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real interefts in the pleafure which they 
found in his company, and in the grati- 
fication which the plenty and feftivity 
of their tables appeared evidently to af- 
ford him. With thefe gentlemen, while 
difappointments and difgufts continued 
to multiply upon him in his prefent fitu- 
ation, he continued to affociate every day 
more and more eagerly. His croffes and 
difappointments drove him every day more 
and more into diffipation ; and his diffi- 
pation tended to enhance whatever was 
difagreeable and perplexing in the ftate 
of his affairs. He funk, by degrees, into 
the boon companion of mere excifemen ; 
and almoft every drunken fellow, who 
was willing to {pend his money lavifhly in 
the ale-houfe, could eafily command the 
company of Burns. The care of his 
farm was thus negleéted; wafte and 
loffes wholly confumed his little capital ; 
he refigned his leafe into the hands of 
his landlord ; and retired, with his fa- 
mily, to the town of Dumfries, deter- 
mining to depend entirely for the means 
of future fupport* upon his income as an 
excife-officer. 

Yet, during this unfortunate period 
of his life, which paffed between his de- 
owes from Edinburgh to fettle in 

umfriesfhire, and his leaving the 
country in order to take up his refidence 
in the town of Dumfries, the energy 
and aétivity of his intelleétual powers 
appeared to have been not at all impair- 
ed. He made a colleétion of Scottith 
fongs, which were publifhed, the words 
with the mufic, by a Mr. JoHNsTone, 
an engraver, in Edinburgh, in three 
{mall volumes, oftavo. In making this 
collection, he, in many inftances, accom. 
modated new verfes to the old tunes, 
with admirable felicity and fkill. He 
compofed feveral other poems, fuch as 
the tale of Tam o'Shanter the Whi/ile, 
Ferfes on a wounded Hare, the Pathetic 
Addrefs to R*¥** G*¥** of F***, and 
fome others which he afterwards per- 
mitted Mr. CREECH to infert in the 
Sourth and fifth edition of his poems. 

He affifted in the temporary inftitution 
of a {mall fubfcription library, for the 
ufe of a number of the well-difpofed 
peafants, in his neighbourhood. He 
readily aided, and by his knowledge of 
genuine Scottifh phrafeology and man. 
ners, greatly enlightened the antiquarian 
refearches of the late ingenious Captain 
Grose. He ftill carried on an epifto- 
- lary corrcfpondence, fo.netimes gay, 
iportive, humourous, but always ens 
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livened by bright flathes of genius, with 
a number of his old friends, and on a 
very wide diverfity of topics. At times, 


as it fhould feem from his Writings of 


this period, he refleéted, with inexpref. 
fible heart-bitternefs, on the high hopes 
from which he had falien ; on the errors 
of moral conduét into which he had been 
hurried, by the ardour of his foul, and, 
in fome meafure, by the very generofity 
of his nature; on the difgrace and 
wretchednefs into which he faw him. 
felf rapidly finking; on the forrow with 
which his mifcondu€& oppreffed the 
heart of his JANE; on the want and 
deftitute mifery in which it feemed pro. 
bable that he muft leave her and their in- 
fants; nor, amidft thefe agonizing re- 
fleflions, did he fail to look, with an 
indignation half invidious, half con- 
temptuous, on thofe, who, with moral 
habits not more excellent than his, with 
powers of intelleét far inferior, yet 
bafked in the fun-fhine of fortune, and 
were loaded with the wealth and ho- 
nours of the world, while dis follies 
could not obtain pardon, nor his wants 
an honourable fupply. His wit became, 
from this time, more gloomily farcaftic ; 
and his converfation and writings began 
to affume fomething of a tone of mifan- 
thropical malignity, by which they had 
not been before, in any eminent degree, 
diftinguifhied. But, with all thefe fail- 
ings, he was ftill that exalted mind 
which had raifed itfelf above the depref- 
fion of its original condition; with all 
the energy of the lion, pawing to fet 
free his hinder limbs from the yet in- 
cumbering earth, he ftill appeared ot 
lefs archangel ruined! 
What more remains there for me 
to wlate? In Dumfries his diflipation 
became {till more deeply habitual; he 
was here more expofed than in the 
country to be folicited to fhare the riot 
of the diffolute and the idle: foolith 
young men, fuch as writer's apprentices, 
young furgeons, merchant’s clerks, and 
is brother excifemen, flocked eagerly 
about him, and from time to time prefled 
him to drink with them, that they 
might enjoy his wicked wit. His friend 
Nico. made one or two autumnal ex- 
curfions to Dumfries; and they met in 
Dumfries, friendfhip, and genius, and 


wanton wit, and good liquor could never 

fail to keep Burns and Nicox7 together, 

till both the one and the other were as 

dead drunk as ever was SILENUS. The 

Caiedonian Club too, and the OT 
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vitation. The morals of the town were, 
in confequence of its becoming fo much 
the fcene of public amufement, deplora- 
bly corrupted; and, though a hufband 
and a father, poor Burns did not efcape 
fuffering by the general contamination, 
in amanner which I forbear to defcribe. 
In the intervals between his different 
fits of intemperance, he fuffered ftill the 
keeneft anguifh of remorfe, and horri- 
bly «ffliétive forefight. His Jane fill 
behaved with a degree of maternal and 
conjugal tendernefs and prudence, whjch 
made him feel more bitterly the evil of 
his mifconduét, although they could not 
reclaim him. At laft crippied, emaci- 
ated, having the very power of anima- 
tion wafted by difcafe, quite broken- 
hearted by the fenfe of his errors, and 
of the hopelefs miferies in which he faw 
himfelf and his family depreffed ; with 
his foul ftill tremblingly alive to the 
fenfe of fhame, and to the love of virtue; 
yeteven in the laft feeblencfs, and amid 
the laft agonies of expiring life, yielding 
readily to any temptation that offered the 
femblance of intemperate enjoyment, he 
died at Dumfries, in the fummer of the 
year 1796, while he was yet three or 
four years under the age of forty. 

After his death, it quickly appeared 
that his failings had not effaced from the 
minds of his more refpeétable acquaint- 
ance either the regard which had once 
been won by his focial qualities, or the 
reverence due to his intelleétual talents. 
The circumftances of want in which he 
left his family were noticed by the gen- 
tlemen of Dumfries, with earneft com- 
miferation. His funeral was celebrated, 
by the care of his friends, with a decent 
folemnity, and with a numerous attend- 
ance of mourners, fufficiently honour- 
able to his memory. Several copies of 
verfes, having, if no other merit, at leaft 
that of a good fubjeét, were inferted in 
different newfpapers, upon the occafion 
of his death. A contribution, by fub- 
{cription, was prepofed, for the purpofe 
of raifing a fmall fund, for the decent 
lupport of his widow, and the educa- 
tion of his infant children. This fub- 


{cription has been very warmly promot- 
ed, and not without confiderable fuccefs, 
by Yobn Syme, efq. of Dumfries, by 
Alexander Cunningham, efq. writer to the 
‘gnet, in Edinburgh ; and by Dr. James 
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foire and Galloway Hunt, had occafiona] 
meetings, in Dumfries, after BuRNs 
came to refide here, and the poet was, 
of courfe, invited to fhare their convivi- 
ality, and hefitated not to accept the in- 
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Currie and Mr. Rofcoe, of Liverpool 
Mr. Sepben Kemble, manager of the 
theatre-royal at Edinburgh, with rea- 
dy liberality, gave a benefit-night for 
this generous purpofe. A publication 
of the poct’s pofthumous works is now in 
preparation, the profits of which are to 
be appropriated to the fame pious ufe. 
It is hoped that fuch a fum may be made 
up, in all, as fhall fecure his widow from 
deftitute want, and fhall beftow upon 
his chi'dren the advantages of a liberal 
education ; it will be rather a tribute to 
Burns than the mere dole of charity ! 

I thall conclude this paper with a 
fhort eftimate of what appear to me to 
have beea Burns’s real merits, as a poet 
and as aman: the moft remarkable qua- 
lity he difplayed, both in his writings 
and his converfation, was, certaialy, an 
enlarged, vigorous, keenly difcerning, 
CONSCIOUS COMPREHENSION OF 
MIND. Whatever be the fubjeét of his 
verfe, he feems ftill to grafp it with 
giant force ; to weild and turn it with 
eafy dexterity ; to view it on all fides, 
with an eye which no turn of outline 
and no hue of colouring can elude; to 
mark all its relations to the group of 
furrounding objeéts, and then to feleé& 
what he choofes to reprefent to our ima- 
ginations, with a fkilful and happy pro- 
priety, which fhows him to have been, 
at the fame time, mafter of all the reft. 
It will not be very eafy for any other 
mind, however richly ftored with 
verious knowledge; for any other 
imagination, however elaftic and inven- 
tive, to find any new and fuitable topic 
that has been omitted by BURNS, in 
celebrating the fubjeéts of all his greater 
and more elaborate poems. It is im- 
poffible to confider, without aftonith- 
ment, that amazing fertility of invention 
which is difplayed, under the regulation 
of a found judgment, anda correct tate, 
in the Twa Dogs; the Addrefs to (he 
De'il; Scotch Drink ; the Holy F anys 
Hallowe'en ; the Cottar’s Saturday Night > 
To a Haggis; Tv a Love; To a Mountain 
Daify ; Tam O'Shanier ; on Capiain Grofes 
Peregrinations 5 The bumble Petition of 
Bruar-water; The Bard’s Epitapb. Shor 
makers, footmen, threfhers, milk-ma:cs, 
peers, ftay -makers, have all writen 
verfes, fuch as detervedly attracted the 
notice of the world; but in the poetry 
of thefe people, while there was com- 
monly fome genuine effufion of the ten 
timents of agitated nature, fome wert 
tion of fuch imagery 4s at once imprel eC 


itfe the heart; jhere was 20 
itfelf upon oF ys : Bord 
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much to be ever excufed in confideration 
of their ignorance, their want of tafte, 
their extravagance of fancy, their want 
or abufe of the advantages of a liberal 
education. Burns has no pardon to 
demand for defeéts of this fort. He 
might fcorn every conceffion which we 
are ready to grant to his peculiar cir- 
cumftances, without being, on this ac- 
count, reduced to relinquifh any part of 
his claims to the praife of poctical excel- 
lence. He touches his lyre, at all times, 
with the hand of a mafter. He demands 
to be ranked, not with the Woon- 
Housts, the Ducks, the RaMseEys, 
but with the Mit Tons, the PoPEs, the 
Grays. He cannot be denied to have 
been largelv endowed with that ftrong 
common fenfe wh ch is neceffarily the very 
‘fource and principle of all fine writing. 
The next remarkable quality in tis 
man’s charaéter, feems to have confifted 
in native ftrength, ARDOUR, and deli- 
cacy OF FEELINGS, paffions, and affec- 
tions. Sv vis me fiere; dolendum primum 
éft ipfi tibt. Ali that 1s valuable in poetry, 
and, at the fame time, peculiar to it, 
confifts in the effufion of particular, not 
general fentimen:, and in the picturing 
out of particular imagery. But edu- 
cation, reading, a wide converfe with 
men in fociety, the moft extenfive ob- 
fervation of external nature, however 
ufeful to improve, cannot, even ail com- 
bined, confer the power of apprehending 
either imagery or fentiment with fuch 
force and vivacity of conception as may 
enable one to imprefs whatever he may 
choofe upon the fouls of others, with 
full, irrefiftible, eleétric energy ; this 1s 
a power which nought can bettow, fave 
native foundnefs, delicacy, quicknefs, 
ardour, force of thofe parts of our bodily 
organization, of thofe energies in the 
ftruéture of our minds, on which depend 
all our fenfations, emotions, appeties, 
paifions, and affeétions.s Who ever 
knew a man of high original genius, 
whole fenfes were imperfeét, his feelings 
duil and callous, his paffions all languid 
and fiagnant, his affections without ar- 
dour, and without conftancy? Others 
may be artifans, fpecularifts, imitators 
yn the fine arts: none but the man who 
is thus richly endowed by nature, can 
be a poet, an artift, an illuftrious in- 
ventor in philofophy. Let any perfon 
Surf poffefs this original foundnefs, 
vigour, and delicacy of the primary ener- 
gies of mind; and ében let him receive 
fome imprefiion upon his imagination, 
which fhall excite a paffion for this or 





that particular purfuit: he will fcarce| 

fail to diftinguifh himfelf by illuftrioys 
efforts of exalted and original genius. 
Without having, firf, thole fimple ideas 
which beiong, refpectively, to the dif- 
fercat fenfes, no man can ever form for 


himfelf the complex notions, into the 


compofition of which fuch fimple ideas 
neceflarily enter. Never could Burns, 
without this delicacy, this ftrength, this 
vivacity of the powers of bodily fenfa- 
tion, and of mental feeling, which [ 
would here claim as the indifpenfible 
native endowments of true genius— 
without thefe, never could he have pour- 
ed forth thofe fentiments, or pourtrayed 
thofe images which have fo powerfully 
imprefied every imagination, and pene- 
trated every heart. Almoft all the fene 
timents and images diffufed throughout 
the pcems of BurNs, are frefh from the 
mint of nature. He fings what he had 
himfelf beheld with interefted atten- 
tion—what he had himfelf felt with 
keen emotions of pain or pleafure. You 
a€tually fee what he defcribes : you more 
than fympathize with his joys; your 
bofom is inflamed with all his hre; your 
heart dies away within you, infected by 
the contagion of his defpondency. He 
exalts, for a time, the genius of his 
reader to the elevation of his own; 
and, for the moment, confers upon him 
all the powers of a poet. Quotations 
were endiefs: but any perfon of 
difcernment, tafte, and feeling, who hall 
carefully read over BuRNs’s book, will 
not fail to difcover, in its every page, 
abundance of thofe fentiments and 
images to which this obfervation relates ; 
—it is originality of genius, it is found- 
nefs of perception, it is delicacy of pafe 
fion, it is general vigour and impetuofity 
of the whole mind, by which fuch effects 
are produced. Others have fung, in the 
fame Scottifh dialeét, and in fimilar 
rhymes, many of the fame topics which 
are celebrated by BuRNsS; but, what 
with Burns awes or fafcinates, in the 
hands of others, only difgufts by its de- 
formity, or excites contempt by its mean- 
nefs and uninterefting fimplicity. | 

A third quality which the life and 
the writings of BuRNs fhow to have be- 
longed to his charaéter, was a quick and 
correct DISCERNMENT of the diftinc- 
tions between RIGHT and WRONG 
betwecn TRUTH and FALSEHOOD > 
and this, accompanied with a paflionat€ 
preference of whatever was 7/25# and 
true, with an indignant abhorrence of 


whatever was falfe and morally as * 
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Ic is true that he did not always fteadily 
diftinguifh and efchew the evils of 
drunkennefs and licentious love; it is 
true that thefe, at times, feem to obtain 
even the approbation of his mufe: but 
there remains in his works enovgh to 
fhow, that his cooler reafon, and all his 
better feelings, earneftly rejeéted thofe 
gay vices which he could fometimes, 
unhappily, allow himfelf to praétife, and 
fometimes to recommend to others, by 
the charms which his imagination lent 
them. What was it but the clear and 
ardent difcrimination of juftice from 
injuftice, which infpired that indignation 
with which his heart often burned, when 
he faw thofe exalted by fortune, who 
ere not exalted by their merits? His 
Cottar’s Saturday Night, and all his grave 
poems, breathe a rich vein of the moft 
amiable, yet manly, and even delicately 
correct morality. In his pieces of 
fatire, and of lighter humour, it is ftill 
upon the accurate and paffionate difcern- 
ment of falfeheod, and of moral turpitude, 
that his ridicule turns. Other poets are 
often as remarkable for the incorreétnefs, 
or even the abfurdity, of their general 
truths, as for interefting fublimiry, or 
tendernefs of fentiment, or for piétur- 
efque fplendour of imagery; Buns is 
not lefs happy in teaching general truths, 
than in that difplay of fentimgnt and 
imagery, which more peculiarly belongs 
to the, province of the poet. Burns’s 
morality deferves this high praife—that 
it is not a fyftem merely of .di/cretron; 
it is not founded upon any fcheme of fu- 
perftition; but feems to have always its 
fource, and the teft by which it is to be 
tried, in the moft diffufive benevolence, 
and in a regard for the univerfal good. 
The only other leading feature of 
charaéter that appears to be ftrikingly 
difplayed in the life and writings of 
Burns, is a lofty-minded CONSCIOUS- 
NESS of dis own TALENTS and MERITS. 
Hence the fierce and contemptuous afpe- 
rity of his fatire; the fullen and gloomy 
dignity of his complaints, addreffed, not 
fo much to alarm the foul of pity, as to 
reproach injuftice, and ro make fortunate 
bafenefs fhrink abafhed; that general 
gravity and elevation, of his fentiments, 
which admits no humbly intinuating 
fportivenefs of wit, which {corns all 
compromife between the right and the 
expedient, which decides with — the 
authoritative voice of a judge, from 
whom there is no appeal upon charac- 
ters, principles, and events, | whenever 
they prefent themfelves to notice. From 
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‘, pride feems to have excluded 
the effufions of vanity. In the compofi- 
tion, or correétion of his poetry, he never 
fuffered the judgment, even of his moft 
retpectable friends, to diétate to him. 
This jine in one of his poem (“When I 
look back on profpeé?s drear’’) was criti- 
cifed; but he would nox condefcend ei- 
ther to reply to the Criticifm, or to alter 
the exprefiion. Not a few of his {mallee 
pieces are fufficiently trivial, vulgar, and 
hackneyed in the thought, are fuch as 
the pride of genius fhould have difdained 
to write, or, at leaft, to publith; burt 
there is reafon to believe that he detpifed 
fuch pieces, even while he wrote and pub- 
lifhed them; that it was rather in regard 
to the effeéts they had already produced 
upon hearers and readers, than from any 
overweening opmion of their intrinfic 
worth, he fuffered them to be printed. 
His wit is always dignified: he is not a 
merry-andrew in a motiey coat, {porting 
before you for your diverfion ; but a hero, 
or a philofopher, deigning to admit you 
to witnefs his relaxations, ftill exercifin 
the great energies of his foul, and little 
caring, at the moment, whether you do, 
or do not, cordially fympathize with his 
feelings. 

His poems may be all diftributed into 
the two claffes of paflorals and pieces upon 
common life and manners. Inthe former 
clafs, I include all thofe in which rural 
imagery and the manners and fentiments 
of ruftics are chiefly defcribed : in the lat- 
ter, I would comprehend his epigrams, 
epiltles, and, in fhort, all thofe picces in 
which the imagery and fentiments are 
drawn from the condition and appearances 
of common life, without any particular 
reference to the country. It is in the 
firft clafs that the moft excellent of his 
poems are certainly to be found. Thofe 
few pieces which he feems to have at- 
tempted in the Della Crufa ftyle, appear 
to me to be the leaft commendable of all 
his writings: he ufually employs thofe 
forms of ver/ification which have been 
ufed chiefly by the former writers of 
poetry in the Scottifh dialeét, and by 
{ume of the elder Englifa poets. His 
pbrajeology 1s evidently drawn from 
thofe books of Englifh poetry which 
were in his hands, from the writings of 
former Scottith poets, and from thofe 
unwritten ftores of the Scottith dialect, 
which became known to him, in the 
converfation of his  fellow-pealants. 
Some other late writers in the Scortith 
dialect feem to think, that not to wrire 
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Englith is certainly to write Scottifh : 
BURNS, avoiding this error, hardly ever 
tranfgrefled the propriety of Englith 
graminar, except in compliance with the 
long-accuftomed variations of the ge- 
nuine Scottith dialect. 

From the preceding detail of the par- 
ticulars of this poet’s life, the reader 
will naturally and juftly infer him to have 
been an honeft, proud, warm-hearted 
man; of high paffions, and found un- 
derftanding, and a vigorous and ex- 
curfive imagination. He was never 
known to defcend to any act of delibe- 
rate meannefs. In Dumfries he retained 
many refpectable friends, even to the 
Jat. “It may be doubted whether he 
has not, by his writings, -exercifed a 
greater power over the minds of men, 
and, by confequence, on their conduét, 
upon their happinefs and. mifery, and 
upon the general fyftem of life, than has 
been exercifed by any half dozen of the 


moft eminent ftatefmen of the prefent 
age. The power of the ftatefman js 
but fhadowy, fo far as it aéts uvon ex. 
ternals alone: the power of the writer 
of genius fubdues the heart and the un- 
derftanding, and having thus made the 


_ very {pring of aétion its own, through 


them moulds almoft all life and nature 
at its pleafure. Burns has not failed 
to command one remarkable fort of 
homage, fuch és is never paid but to great 
original genius: a crowd of poetafters 
ftarted up to imitate him, by writin 
verfes as he had done, in the Scottith 
dialect ; but, O émitatores.! feruum pe- 
cus! To perfons to whom the Scottith 
dialeét, and the cuftoms and manners of 
rural life in Scotland, have no charm, [ 
fhall poffibly appear to have {aid too 
much about Burns; by thofe who paf. 
fionately admire him, I fhall, perhaps, 
be blamed, as having faid too little. 
June, 1797+ H. 
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MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


Ov Tne ANALOGY BETWEEN THE CIRCLE AND OTHER Curves (concLUDED). 
[N order to difcover whether this property of the circle and ellipfis belongs to any othey curve, 


let the following problem be propofed : 


Problem IV. Fig. 3+ 


To find the curve-line ADB, fuch that if BC be 
parallel to the ordinate DE, and from any point D in RY. 3, 
the curve, atangent DC be drawn, meeting BC in 
C : the line CA drawn from C to a given point A in 
the axis, will cut the ordinate DE into two fegments 


DF, FE, having a given ratio to each other. 


Let’ DH be drawn parallel to AB, and let the given 
ratio of DE to EF be that of m to »: let the diftance 















of the two points AB=a, the abfcefs AE—x, the ordinate DE=y, Diszax= the differential 


of x, 3—=dy=— the differential of y, ands, 
E b 


Then will BE—DH_AB—AE—=a—x, 


CH= an (x——a) ty 





é 
BC—BH + CH=DE+CH=y-+(a——ex) ¢ 5 
And becaufe of the fimilar triangles ABC, AEF, AB is to BC, as AE to EF, thatisy @: y+ 


xy+-(a—x) t x. 





(cmmx) t: : x: EF; or EF—= 


a 


But, by hypothefis, DE is to EF, as mton; 


== ¥ | 
therefore, y = = rane 





a 
° Or, anymxy-t-(a—x mtx, 





: 3 Ms My 
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mt enmene 
y (ax) © 
mdy anammsx 


dy a 
w aS f==— , we will have, by fubftitution, —7——____ 
No dx on ydx x(a-~—x) . 


mdy _(an—mx)dx 
y ——-#(cmmer) 


(nm )x 
? 


or, 











a——x a—x 
(an——mx) on , fmm 
x(aamx) x dame 

d. nt) d: 
Therefore, —— 4 ~" ~4 the integral of which will give the relation between x Je 





a—x 
or the equation of the curve, 


xn (ammx)™n 


_ 7: 





We have then m log. yon log, x-}-(meamn) log. (aemx)-}- C=log. 


= Tew 7) 
conftant quantity : hence, y™ waite = omy the equation required, 
nm 





Mom 
ee. TB 


Alfo by extra€ting the root y=- neat ; whence it is evident, that when v==0, yis=0, 





and when x==a, y==0, and, confequently, A, B, are twe points in the curve, 
m—R Nn n 


——e a=] “a om 


x. (a—x) 


” —— ft 





ted 
ye ae _— 





Cor.t. The differential of y, or dy= . x dx, ant 


‘ f 


n n 





= Gamex J "ha a——x) 








dy i ee (a—x)™ +... m—n am. mm Hence BC 
———n B 5 > aaa eal “a rc = xan) ence 
Bx" ~(aeex)™ 
n n 
—. ay om & 


: n 
=, and AB: BC:: AE: EF, or, Qt— tie: EF=—. Jy and, confequently, DE : 
x 


EF : syimtyiim : m, as by hypothefis, 





¥, nd 
Amine) 
ee 


re or f*y?=naxemx*, which fhows the curve in this cafe to be an ellipfis, whofe 


Cor, 26 Let m=2n, or let DE be bifected in F, then will y= 


a . 
tranfverfe=sa, and conjugate== — : and when a==—, or B==1, the curve becomes a circle, 
whofe diameter==a. This is the property of the circle and ellipfis demonftrated above. 


\ teuw x)? e 
Cor. 3. Let m==3n, and y will be a » Or £3 y3==x(a—x)* If m=4n, f¢ y4 is 





n C8 « i Tol. 
wa x(aeex)3, And, in general, if m=z, or, mes Ay wil one (cox) 





Problem V. Fig. 3. 

To find the curve line ADB, fuch that if to anv point D in the curve a hap eg 
drawn, meeting the line BC, given by — in ro = ~ DC will be equal to BC, 
the diftance of the point C from a given point B in the line bu. ' ' 

From B draw BA mneninaiae BC, and from D let fall the pene ~ <* — 
parallel to BA, meeting BC in H, and let Dé be the increment of AD, Ve oon DELCH 
AE, and 2ethe increment of DE. Then becaufe BC Is equal to oo Diao dx = 
is equalto DC. Now let BE=x, DE=y, BD—=2: and D2 will be=—-ds; = tas 


oe DH 
dy: alfo, Di*==De>L3:, that is, datmada*--dy?, But by fimilar triangles, De is to d+, as P- 
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xd} 
er BE, to CH, and D: to D3, as BEtoDC: whence cH= >, and pox. o—There- 
* 
xdz . 


xd ose 
fore, becaufe DC—=DE-+-CH, 3, &= ~2, and multiplying by dx, xda=ydx—xdy ; 


and fquaring x?dz?==y%dx?--x*dy*—2xydxdy 5; but dz? is ==dx?--dy3, and x?dz?==x2dx?4-x? 
dy?, wherefore x2dx?-x°dy*=xy*dx?--x'dy*—2aydxdy, and dx? = y72d x22 xydxdy. Divide 


this laft equation by dx, and it becomes x*dx—=y*dxamaxydy 5 whence det —2zxydy 





, a but 
¥. ——s 2) . . , a! <= 

the differential of is mn  - 2 = and the differential of — equal to J'dx—maxydy, 
x + x x 2 


x 
a 


confequently, x=A— 2, or y?=Ax—x?, the equation of the curve required, The curve, 
x 


therefore, is a circle, whofe diameter=A. 





Problem VI. Fig. 2. 

To find the curve line AHB, in whofe axis AC 
there may be a point C, fuch that af any line CB be n 
drawn from thence to the curve, the area ACB may be Fig. 2. au 
continually proportional to the angle ACB. — : 

Drawing BK perpendicular to the axis AC, put CK 
z=x, and BK=-;: alfo the tangent of the angle ACB 
=f, Then will the area of the fegment ABK=/— 
ydx, and the area of the triangle CBK=4xp: confe- 
quently, the area ABC is =/—ydx-p§xysf—ydx+ 
£§ (xdy+eydx) =F ( xdy—ydx). 

Alfo, becaufe the tangent of the angle ACB==2, the 


Dr 





angle itfelf is equal to law. and the area ACB= 3 747/, 
: . . ° : dt 
aw where /? is a given conftant quantity, Whence fk ( xdyamydx¢)) == f if. : » or xdy— 


24 w= 4 : 
yix = a ; but CK: BK :: rf, or == y and brenlte _ >. Wherefore, by 


x x 








_ p?(xdy—ydx) : 2 ; li 
fi ba d: — - a oun <_-e-oso------oo 
ubftitution, xdy—ydx UP) » OY x*7== ad and x Jude) 


. 

Now Par, and x?(1-1-1?)=-x?Ly2, confequently, 1 = Or xaby%==h* 5 
but x?-f-y? is==CB?, therefore, CB*=/7, or CRa=f, which fhows the curve to bea circle whofe 
centre is C, and radius=p, 





Otherwife, 
Let the angle ACB= 9, and the line CD—z; then will the area ACB=/$CD? x dp== 


f42°dp, which, by hypothefis, is =/$7dp, Wherefore, 4z*dp—— Sedo, z*=—f?, OF maf, 26 
by the firft folution. 


(ee 
ScHOLIUM. 


In thefe two laft problems, the only curve anfwering the conditions is the circle; both, 
however, with a little variation in the data, might be made to anfwer to an infinite number of 
other curves. 

Inthe firft, it might be propofed, that CB fhould be to CD in a given ratio: the fecond, 
with a little variation, is the fame with the XITIth Queftion in the Gentleman’s Diary for 1796. 


Aberdetn, Auguft 30, 1796. LGR ESE IO f. CYGNL. 
ee ". « %. ‘\ 
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